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A‘ is economical because it assists in 
producing superior results. ARCY 
liquefies natural unmodified (less costly } 
starches and flours, to produce thin starch 
solutions with increased penetration and 
marked binding properties. Less waste. High 


loom efficiency. Fine finishes. Save—with 


ARCY. 























There Will Come A Day... 
When Your Problem Is Cash! 















You will face ditterent buying, selling 
and credit conditions. New problems 


usually mean a changed balance sheet. 
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Assure your business adequate cash and 
be prepared to meet whatever conditions 


confront you. Why not consult us now? 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FED"RAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 





THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE ... THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT 
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This is our Improved X-2 Model 


Along with our All-out War Production Job some of our 
engineers were free to continue development on the X-2 Model 
Loom which we brought out just before the war started 


The result is a wonderful improvement—the Best Loom We 
Have Ever Built 





Now that a limited number of these Improved X-2 Looms are 
: going into production under our Reconversion Program we 
anticipate Lower Maintenance Cost and Even Higher Speed 

o than on previous High Speed Looms 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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RIGHT ON THE/ MAMIE 


bk VERY end from every spool on the 
creel is hurrying to its appointed 
place on the warping beam, to help speed 
the textile industry’s mighty part in the 
war effort. 


“Right on the beam”, too, is the highly 
specialized loom lubricant that stays on 
the loom and off the yarn . . . Texaco 
Stazon. 


Texaco Stazon assures efficient lubri- 
cation with minimum spoilage of yarn 
or fabric due to oil stain. It stays on fast- 
moving cranks, etc., withstanding load 
shocks without splattering, creeping, 


‘UNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS x HELP 


Z 


dripping. Its high stability prevents 
excessive formation of non-lubricating 
deposits in bearings or enclosed hous- 
ings. For loom cams, use Texaco 919 
Lubricant S. 


Texaco lubricants have proved so ef- 
fective in service that they are definitely 
preferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 


Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

More revenue airline miles in the U.S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

*® More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

® More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands 
combined. 
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WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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DELIVERED AS PROMISED 


With notably few exceptions, Westvaco 
has made “delivery as promised” to 
all the prominent users of WESTVACO 
TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA. 


We confidently expect to maintain our 
usual good service on WESTVACO 
TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 
.. the economical, high-quality caustic 
that gives such excellent results in kier 


boiling and mercerizing. 


WESTVACO TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID FLAKE SOLID 
WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
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on its record, today’s best buy in 
° transmission belting 


@The famous Goodyear Com- 
pass Cord transmission belt — 
now made with oil-resisting syn- 
thetic rubber — has an added 
margin of superiority over other 
belt constructions. 


The Compass belt, for sixteen 
years, has been first choice on 
the toughest mill drives. Its pat- 
ented, balanced cord carcass car- 
ries the load — and the cords are 
built to the same prewar quality 
standard. The rubberized fabric 
envelope protects the cords from 
wear, and here Goodyear uses 
the best oil-and-abrasion-resis- 
tant synthetic rubber. 


You know what Compass has 
done — its records are legion in 
every industry. Today’ssynthetic 


* BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEP 


Be 


rubber Compass belt benefits 
from Goodyear’s twenty years’ 
experience in improving syn- 
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thetic rubber. The G. T. M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man — will 
he glad to recommend the proper 
Compass for your drives. Just 
write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
or Los Angeles 54, California — 
or phone the nearest Goodyear 


Industrial Rubber Goods Dis- 


tributor. 


Compase—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Compan) 
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In Special Cars 
for Speed and Safety 
PENN SALT 


~~ 
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These 8000 gallon units are designed 






















especially for carrying Penn Salt Liquid Caustic 


aes a 


Soda. They have protective lining, are equip- 
ped with special draining plates, caustic resis- 
tant valves and interior connections. Danger 
of contamination is eliminated because the 


steam-heating coils do not contact the caustic. 





These insulated cars assure fluid Caustic Soda 


TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY in any weather. They can be emptied speedily 
PENN SALT SUPPLIES and safely...no waste of time, no waste of 


effort, no waste of caustic. 





Caustic Soda Sodium Hypochlorite 


Sulphuric Acid Penn Salt Liquid Caustic Soda is available as 
Carbon Bisulphide Hydrogen Peroxide 50% and 72—73% solution in tank cars. In 
Soda Ash Hydrochloric Acid solid form Caustic Soda comes in 750 Ib. 


drums—in flake form in 125 and 400 Ib. drums. 


Ammonium Persulphate 
For assistance in handling problems consult 


Anhydrous and Aqua Ammonia 
. our technical staff without obligation. For 








complete information write us. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
M AN 


F TURING C PANY e 


New York « Chicago « St. Lovis ¢ Pittsburgh * Minneapolis * Wyandotte + Tacoma 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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TEXTILIS OILS 


...when you use 
Shell Textilis Oil 
24K in your 


Knitting operations 
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1 Shell Textilis Oil 24K 1s. easils 
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A laboratory, according to 

Webster's, is ''a place where scien- 

. SS eae tific experiments and operations 
SSN Shan Meese are carried on," and that, in our 
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The textile industry is our labora- 
tory. We make our products the 
best we know how. Then the tex- 
tile industry tests them, and if our 
friends can suggest improvements, 
we adopt them. 

That Lambeth Products are “‘lab- 
oratory approved’ is attested by 
the fact that for 56 years custom- 
ers have come back for more. 





LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N.H.. Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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The Invasion Is On 


Play Your Part By 
Buying More War Bonds 








Than Ever Before 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General: Offices: SAINT LOUIS | 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS ... KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS ...KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢« San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans e¢ Jersey City © Seattle ¢ Indianapolis 
Houston ¢ Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis ¢« Dallas « Jacksonville « Columbus e Tampa 
Fort Worth « Detroit « Cincinnati « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Portland « Greenville « St. Louis 
San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City « Milwaukee’ -e Bogalusa e« Weslaco *« Hamden e Appleton 
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27 BULLETINS on Ball 
Bearings — their use, 
installation and main- 
tenance. 


Available to Engin- 
eers, Designers, Drafts- 
men, Shop Men, Service 
Men and Maintenance 


Men. 

Sent on your request; 
write, giving your title 
or position and name of 


‘Sh enccJ> 
eee 


M-R-C LOAD COMPUTATION 
MANUAL is a 68-page booklet of 
methods for calculating loads on 
bearings. Sent free to mechanical 
engineers and draftsmen. Send re- 
quest on your company stationery. 





aga 


MARLIN - ROCKWELL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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But it Wont Sell Goods 


PATENTS 


HIS kind of packaging rates tops now, and rightly so. Our 


production department is busy with it. 


But this kind of packaging won't sell goods under normal condi- 
tions. It won’t build up a steady volume of business for the time 


when the boys come home and want their jobs back. 


It is not too soon to plan your post war packages. Old Dominion’s 
creative and engineering staffs have most of their war planning 
behind them. We are now ready to translate the packaging inno- 
vations of the past few years into effective packages to meet your 


future needs. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN NINE SOUTHERN CITIES 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION” 
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GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Other Dow products serving the Textile Industry: Ethecel, 
Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda, Vat Dyes and many others. 


stop an attack before it starts—but that 
is precisely what the Dowicides do in 
combating the costly ravages of mold 
decay and termites. 


The 17 related Dowicide products are 
the results of many years research. 
Their effectiveness has been proven 
many times over through successful use 
in the paper, paint, leather, lumber. 
and textile fields. Added to these prod- 
ucts, Dowicides prevent mold and bac. 
terial growth even under the most 
severe conditions. 





Dowicide has three basic uses in the textile 
field. In manufacturing operations, sizing mate- 
rials are extremely vulnerable to mold attack. 
As they are often held in solution for extended 
periods, Dowicides are used extensively to 
prevent spoilage. 


Dowicide can also be readily incorporated into 
the fabric itself to prevent mold growth. Tar- 
paulins, awnings, sails, etc., as well as many 
war products, such as Army duck and canvas 
for tents, are effectively protected with these 
materials. 


In addition, Dowicide provides complete rot 
resistance for canvas goods which come in 
contact with the soil. Details of Dowicides’ uses 
in the textile field are available on request. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Washington + Philadelphia - Cleveland 
Detroit - Chicago + St. Lovis «+ Heuston + Son Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle 





Dow announces the opening of a Detroit office to serve | 
this important industrial area. 
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It may seem a contradiction to try to 
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— & ~ Motor-driven machinery is often called upon to 
Ost - operate under conditions of extreme heat and 
humidity. For example, the motors on this wool- 
plant washer must operate in an air temperature 
of 100° F., with humidity higher than 80 per cent. 
_ Conditions like this would shorten the life of any 
motor lacking effective, performance-tested ven- 
tilation design. The double-end cooling system of 





the Tri-Clad motor helps offset the effects of high 
ambient temperatures common to heaters, dryers, 
and many ventilating-fan applications. In addi- 
tion, motor windings of Formex wire (Class A in- 
sulation) are unusually long-lived under total 
temperatures (ambient plus rise) up to 194 F. For 
even higher temperatures, Class B insulation 

| offers still greater protection. | 

| . G-E Tri-Clad motors applied to Sargent back 


washers at plant of the Southwell Wool 
Combing Company, No. Chelmsford, Mass. 
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Every week 192,000 G- 
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nt Tests on TRI) CL4D Motors Tell 
nditions Inside and Out 





Dozens of thermo-couples and ther- 
mometers at all vita] Points of this 
Tri-Clad motor reveal temperatures 
under a wide range of load conditions 
First, tests like this helped to perfect 
the double-end ventilation design 
Now regular tests of Tri-Clad cnteee 
taken off the Production line verify 
Previously established salipenateen 
rise limits, and ability of hesieiathon 
to stand up. Continued research ine 
the same lines, including operation in 
enclosures which restrict air flow. 
points the way to further improve. 
ments in the future. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. ¥. 
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Born these swatches of a lightweight rayon 
came from the same bolt... yet simply 
rubbing them between your fingers would 
reveal a startling difference in slippage. 

As in the photograph (1) above, the 
threads of one would separate easily .. . 
The second would be unaffected. 


Put them both through the much more 
exact A.S.T.M. test for seam slippage . . . 
and the second swatch would rate at least 
50% better than the first. 


The second swatch has been slip-proofed with 
Syton W-20, one of a group of new finishing 
agents with fascinating possibilities developed 
by Monsanto textile laboratories. 


Specifically, the Sytons are colloidal solu- 
tions of polymerized silica, or, in simpler 
terms, colloidal quartz. When as little as 
1% of these amazing inorganic resins is 
deposited on the individual fibres of silks, 
nylons, rayons or cottons, slippage is reduced 

by 50% and more. 


aa The Sytons are effec- 
| tive on a wide range of 


fabrics, from dress fab- 





CHEMICALS PLASTICS | 


MONSANTO, sc, mee 


SERVING AINDUS 





rics to sheer hosiery. They can be applied 
to fabrics in existing mill equipment and 
are well adapted to present mill practices. 


In short, the Sytons are another practical! 
step forward toward better fabrics... at lower 
production costs... through the closer 
partnership between chemicals and textiles. 


As with other, equally promising new 
Monsanto products for tomorrow's textiles, 
the Sytons will not be offered for general 
commercial use until they have been thor- 
oughly proved in mill trials . . . If you are 
particularly interested in slip-proofing, 
however, we will be glad to discuss the 
possibility of arranging trials in your mill 
on your particular fabrics . . . Simply write 
or wire: Monsanto CuHemicat ComPANY, 
Merrimac Division, Everett Station, Boston 
49, Massachusetts. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto textile re- 
search in addition to Merrimac Division include: 
Central Research Laboratories at Dayton, Ohio; 
Organic Chemicals Division and Phosphate 
Division at St. Louis, Missouri; Plastics Divi- 
ston at Spring field, Massachusetts. 


TRY ...WHICH SERVES MANE 
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WL-195 
WL-196 
WL-463 
KU-610 

K U-627 

K U-628 
KU-629 
WL-632A 

W L-652/657 
W L-655 /658 
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Tube was urgently needed in Engdand. Every 
night, as the last lot came off the test rack 


at our Bloomfield Plant. we had a cab wait- 


ing, ready to rush it to the airport for bomber 


ferry across the Atlantic. Today, things are 
different. Eneineering ingenuity and a vast 
Pm, 
program of plant expansion have multiplied 
Westinshouse Electronic Tube production 
ad I 


30 times. We’ve trained 28 new workers for 





AVAILABLE IN LIMITED QUANTITIES 


Pliotron WL-672 Thyratron 
Pliotron K U-676 Thyratron 
Pliotron WL-677 Thyratron 
Thyratron W L-681 686 Ignitron 
Thyratron WL-710 Ballast Tube 
Thyratron W L-788 Ballast Tube 
Thyratron WL-857B Phanotron 
Thyratron W L-892 Pliotron 
[gnitron W L-895 Pliotron 
Ignitron W L-896 Ballast Tube 


rae ) 


A certain type of Westinghouse Kleetronie 


Westin 
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space 20 times. And now we're not only 
meeting time and quality musts on all Gov- 
ernment contracts—we re also continuing 
to supply the heavy demands of war indus- 
try. Your nearest Westinghouse Office or 
Distributor will be glad to receive your in- 
quiries for Westinghouse Tubes. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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each one formerly employed, expanded floor 
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Planning for tomorrow's packaging problems 
born materials and ideas have cast their shado' 
Let Apace Engineer your containers into the lic 


ATLANTA 
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Establshed 1868 
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TYPE OG 
LOUIS ALLIS 
OPEN “PROTECTED” MOTORS 


Frame 225 Illustrated 















ptvadalle Now — 44 Complete Line 


Type OG Louis Allis motors have given a splended 
account of themselves in the war program for over two 
years—they are not a ‘new’ line—They have been tried 
and proven in the most exacting and critical work of the 
present war effort. 


These motors are now available in a complete line—in 


AC they are available from 2 to 500 HP and in DC 
from *4 to 200 HP. 






THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 



























Every part of the Louis Allis Type OG open “‘protected”’ motors 
are carefully engineered and precision built to assure long life of 
dependable service on the tough jobs. 


Fourteen points of in-built quality construction are pointed out in 
the above disassembled view. Upon request a copy of new fully 
descriptive bulletin will be sent. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 
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Research carried on by the staff of Aluminum 
Company of America has won world recognition. 
Its effect is fundamental and far-reaching. 

For example, the manufacturer who buys 
Aleoa Aluminum products, to include in the 
devices or equipment he is making, buys more 
than aluminum castings, forgings, sheet or 
shapes. Alcoa research helps him determine what 
alloys will best enable him to meet such require- 
ments as weight saving, corrosion resistance, 
strength and heat transfer. 

In addition to the careful research done on 
alloys, Alcoa service goes further. The designs 


of parts to be made in Alcoa Aluminum are 


ALCOA 
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checked for the best method of manufacture, 
most efficient use of aluminum, and highest 
possible service characteristics. Parts are pro- 
duced under close laboratory control, by a 
manufacturing and research organization whose 
guiding principle is the constant improvement of 
Alcoa’s output. The performance of each product, 
as it ultimately affects you, is thereby improved. 

These services are hastening the winning of the 
war by aiding manufacturers of wartime prod- 
ucts. They will have an important effect, too, on 
designers, builders and users of peacetime prod- 
ucts. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1939 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


LUMINUM 
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For Cooler Running .. . 
Trouble- Free Operation 


Here’s a lot of long-lived power, from 400 to 1350 
cu. ft. per minute displacement, in a new streamlined 
“package” specially designed for trouble-free operation, 
low installation and maintenance costs. 

In both 3 and 5-step models, variable capacity control 


results in the cooler operation of Worthington’s new Y 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HARRISON, N. J. 








. « Horizontal . . . Vertical 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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NEW WORTHINGTON HUSKIE 
COMPRESSORS 
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The simplest, lightest, most efficient 
compressor valve ever made. A thin 
strip of steel seats by increasing con- 
tact from each end to the center. No 
springs, buffer plates or cushioning 
devices. Fits accurately even when 
valve seat is warped, and patented end 
inserts prevent pinching. 











Angle Type Huskie Compressors. Cylinders are open to 
cool suction air at most stages of unloading 

Other Worthington ‘“Outperformance’”’ features include 
Feather Valves*— forced feed lubrication — filters for 
uninterrupted oil filtration, non-stop filter-cleaning. 


Write for more details. Describe your application. 
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HERE'S WHAT WE 





not only finishes on the nose, it can duplicate the 


temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


TYPICAL TEMPERATURE-TIME SCHEDULE 
FOR PIECE DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL 

























































E’VE installed ‘Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule Controllers in many 
woolen mills to make piece dyeing completely automatic! After the 
cam is cut to follow the desired schedule, all the operator does is load the vat 
and push the button! The Time Schedule Controller does the rest, and it 


the next time. Ask your Taylor Field Engineer about putting Taylor Ac- 
curacy to work for you! Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y.. 
and ‘Toronto, Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO IN A CASE LIKE THIS? 


E’VE often wondered how anybody could 


run off a piece dyeing schedule without 


a Taylor Control System. First, preparing the 


dyebath—being sure to get the ingredients just 
right— turning on the steam—raising the tem- 
perature evenly until it’s as hot as you want it— 
holding that temperature for a definite number 
of minutes, and then turning off the steam— 
cooling — washing down—adding dye—and then 
repeating the whole darn thing two or three 
times more. 


Maybe you can do all this blindfolded! But 
even if you stayed right at the vat all the time, 
you couldn’t be sure of absolute accuracy at 
any one point without automatic control. 


same schedule exactly 











‘Taylor Instruments 
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ACCURACY FIRST 
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IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 







PUSH BUTTON TURNS STOP CAM STOP CAM STOP CAM STEAM OFF 
| STEAM ON RED LIGHT ON RED LIGHTON REDUCHTON GREEN LIGHT OFF 
GREEN LIGHT ON STEAM ON STEAM ON # STEAM ON ®& 

" | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TIME ~ 
*After washing down and dye additions, depression of start 
button at these points permits next stage of cycle to continue. 
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«1 took CHEMISTRY 


to realize the nation’s wealth 




















d a 
l ‘ . . 
j ee. American manufacturers once relied on imported camphor, an 

— 4 : essential ingredient in many important products of industry. 
' ; | When war cut off these imports, however, the domestic synthesis | 
‘ of camphor was greatly enhanced by a substance which Hercules’ | 
5 chemists produced from wood turpentine . . . Alpha-pinene. This | 
' is just one example among hundreds of how Hercules research has | 
: helped bring to light the hidden wealth of our natural resources.” 
n 
° 

DAVID DIETZ, Science Editor of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Author, Pulitzer Prize Winner 
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PROTECTING HEALTH from food con- 


tamination by flies and other insect 
germ-carriers is one of the jobs whose 
importance can hardly be exaggerated 

. . a job now handled by a terpene 
chemical product. Thanite*, the 
modern toxic agent used in sprays, is 
in great demand. 


WASHING WOOL —saving time. 
Yarmor* Pine Oil saves up to 30°, of 
the time required for scouring and 
processing of wool. Yarmor is a wet- 
ting agent, lowering surface tension, 
emulsifying dirt and grease, produc- 
ing fluffier, cleaner wool, helps get 
the most out of our wartime supply. 


GREASE-GETTER. Another wetting 
agent is Dresinate*. Dresinate is 
speeding the production drive by 
making it easier for alkaline baths to 
replace solvent baths for cleaning 
metals. Effective in both strong and 
weak alkaline baths, it has no harm- 
ful chemical action on soft metals. 
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TERPENE AND ROSIN 
CHEMICALS 


offer answers to materia 
problems in many 
industries 





LESS RUTS. Just asmall amount 
of Hercules’ amazing new prod- 
uct, Stabinol*, when properly 
mixed with the top few inches 
of soil, and then compacted, 
makes acompletely water-proof 
surface—preventing mud. 


BEST SOLVENT. For many uses be- 
sides paints, there is conceded to be 
no better solvent than turpentine. 
Hercules produces the finest clear, 
pure, water-white turpentine which 
thins and spreads paint without 
weakening its color, helps dry it fast. 









994 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NI-42 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPGRATED 
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The air in your plant may be costing you 





plenty. Air-borne particles, 100 times smaller 






than the eye can see, cause shutdowns, ruin 









products, contaminate atmospheres and reduce 






the efficiency of your employees. 





| Conventional air cleaners can’t remove 





these microscopic particles. But Westinghouse 
PRECIPITRON, cleaning air electrostatically, 
traps particles as small as 1/250,000 of an 







inch ...even removes haze, welding fumes, 








tobacco smoke. 





Really clean air is vital to production... to 





good working conditions and good health. 
Check the advantages of PRECIPITRON now 


. for war production or for early postwar 








uses in other fields. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J-04002 


Westingh 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


















ouse Precipitron 


OFFICES EVERY WHERE 
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Precipitron Applications 





MACHINERY & PRECISION INSTRUMENT PLANTS... 
Precipitron sweeps the air clean of tiny 
abrasives and corrosive particles that damage 
superfinished surfaces. In binocular assembly 
for example, Precipitron prevents dust from 
entering the enclosure between lenses which 
would later settle on lens surface. 


TEXTILE MILLS . . . Installed in mills as part of 
the air humidifying and distributing system, 
Precipitron removes damaging particles before 
they soil yarn or thread. All smoke, dirt, soot 
and dust is banished during drying, spinning, 
and winding operations. Precipitron operation 
is simple... noiseless. 





STEEL MILLS—- POWER PLANTS—-SUBSTATIONS ... 
Precipitron effectively reduces maintenance 
shutdowns by eliminating the excessive dirt 
on machine windings which causes temperature 
rises and fires . .. prevents electrical break- 
downs caused by leakage over the surface of 
dirty insulation ... keeps machine ventilating 
systems dirt free. 





LABORATORIES ... Regardless of outside air con- 
ditions, laboratories equipped with Precipi- 
tron enjoy perfectly cleaned air. The risk of 
errors in analysis . . . damage to sensitive 
equipment .. . threat to manufacturing or 
assembly operations due to dirt-laden air is 
positively eliminated. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS .. . In plants where micro- 
scopic specks can cause imperfections in 
products and processes ... or wherever miasma- 
free conditions are essential ... Precipitron is 
a necessity. For example, Precipitron is being 
used in military photographic labs where a 
speck of dust might hide a Nazi factory in an 
aerial photo. 





Oil mist 
caused by high-speed cutting, grinding and 
machining is dispelled by Precipitron. Con- 
densation of oil on lighting fixtures and bus 
ducts is eliminated ... oil coolant can be re- 
covered for re-use. Exhaust air is cleaner than 
surrounding shop air and can be re-circulated. 


MACHINE TOOL INSTALLATIONS . 
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For drying cut rayon staple uniformly and at the 
same time handle large capacities, Proctor & Schwartz 
have developed the Impact Dryer. The principle of 
Impact Drying is illustrated in the cross section. 
Heated air is impinged at high,velocity on the 
material as it moves through the dryer, keeping it in 
constant motion, thus assuring uniform drying of 
each fiber—in minimum time. Because the fibers are 
exposed fo heat for a considerably shorter period of 
time than in older types of drying machines, fibers 
remain more flexible and should be better adapted 
to further manufacturing processes. A new auto- 
matic rotary feed, which can be operated at high 
surface speed, further contributes to this machine's 
efficiency by feeding enough material to meet the 
increased capacity of the dryer. 





HEATER 


STOCK 
MANUAL i 
SLIDING 
FILTER ——aG & a 
SCREENS . | — $u8 Floor 


ReTURM RUM 
“GE CONVEYOR 











it is none too soon for you to be giving careful 
consideration to your postwar equipment needs. 
A little time-out now will undoubtedly save you 
a considerably more costly ‘time-out’ period 
when the conversion comes. Now is the time 
to let Proctor engineers assist you in planning 
for the new machinery that will help you increase 
your postwar profits. 
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HOUGHTON 
TEXTILE AIDS 


include: 


COTTON WARP SIZES 
RAYON OILS 
SOFTENERS 
worsTED SIZES 
WETTING AGENTS 
DETERGENTS 
LUBRICANTS 
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--ea good ‘break’ for rayon 


And we mean it two ways—a good break because continu- 
ous filament warps break clean under test after being 
sized with Houghto-Size—also a good “break” for the 
rayon mill because this superior size compound has what 
it takes to give you high quality, full-speed production. 


HOUGHTOSSIZE provides better handle in the finished 
goods ... it’s highly concentrated, hence economical... 
it assures good weaving. ..is easily boiled out. To arrange 
for complete test, ask the Houghton Man, or write direct to 


E. F., HOUGHTON & Co., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE for rayon 
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O bobbin can be better than the wood from which it is made —and the only 
way to be sure of wood quality is to control it from the source. That’s why 

U S conducts its own selective logging operations, in its own timber holdings. 
The maple in U S Bobbins is the finest that grows in northern and western 
Vermont, long recognized by experts as the best source in the east. U S prime 


yellow birch, from the same areas, is the superior texture and grade also used 








US STARTS HERE 
TO BUILD YOU 


CilCp BOBBINS 


i ee 
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in plywood for airplanes and PT boats. 


Birch logs are processed before they sour, a condition which shortens the 


life of the wood without changing its appearance. 








The “Split-Stock” process 
makes US Bobbins smoother, 


In U S sawmills, the best parts of the logs are made into bobbin blanks, stronger, better balanced 
and the remainder into lumber. This is the reverse of the procedure often Splitting the stock makes sure the 


followed by independent roughers. 


bobbin is “centered on the grain” 
for turning. With sawed stock, cross 
grain often causes weakness, splin- 


This close control of raw material makes sure you get long life and tering, unbalance. Specify U S 


trouble-free operation from U S Bobbins. It is one of the many reasons why 
it pays to consult U S on any question involving Bobbins, Cones, Rolls, 


Shuttles, Spools, or Tubes. 








PROVIDENCE, R. 


cuore, Ss. cC. 


CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
20 E. Jackson Bivd. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


Bobbins for superior performance, 
longer service life. 








LAWRENCE, MAS JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
, s- CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

W. J. Westaway Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. Birmingham 
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HE orange-colored PICKMASTER 

picker gives you these advantages: 
(1) pre-bored, scientifically sized and lo- 
cated hole that distributes shock evenly, 
lengthening life; (2) “‘balanced-head”’ con- 
struction, aligning the loop with the center 
of the face, preventing twisting; (3) G&K’s 
exclusive “‘Hairitan’”’ leather, providing a 
firm and stretchless collar and withstanding 
longer the shock of the shuttle. 


ANGE is the sign 








You are assured of longer life with Graton & 
Knight’s ORANGE LINE Loom Leathers because 
each product is tanned and finished under one roof, 
under one control of quality. 

Selection is made from a wide assortment of raw 
stock for specific loom requirements . . . fabrication is 
by precision methods. Above, pickers are trimmed and 
pre-bored to close tolerances. 
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One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous ‘“‘Life Saver’”’ 
hole 


BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, cemented under pres- 
sure 


“TWO-FOLD” CHECK STRAPS straight or endless 

JACK & FLAT HARNESS STRAPS for heavy duty work 

ROUND HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock 
**Hairitan”’ 

LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply folded, stitched; 2 or 3 ply, 
cemented 

LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS... BUMPER OR SPINDLE 
STRAPS 1 or 2 ply 


All “‘Hairitan”’ products are identified by orange color 
on the flesh side. 


Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers... 


‘‘Research”’ rub roll aprons . . . G&&K condenser tapes... 
G&K comber and gill box aprons... ‘“‘Research”’ leather 
belting. 
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The orange color identifies Graton & Knight’s 
“‘Hairitan’”” — a special hair-on tannage which de- 
velops such qualities as low stretch, resiliency, high 
tensile strength (averaging over 6500 lbs.), long life. 
“‘Hairitan”’ has proved to be the equal of any ‘“‘Euro- 
pean-type” hair-on tannage — and has won wide- 
spread satisfaction since those ‘European-type”’ 
leathers went off the market. 


Make sure you are getting the 
best results from every one of 
your leather loom _ products. 
Send for valuable catalog on 
G&K leather products for textile 
mill uses. Also ask to receive, 
regularly, informative literature 
om loom leathers. 


Address Graton & Knight 
Company, 327 Franklin Street, 
Worcester 4, Mass. 








¥ 


LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry 
...-look under Graton & Knight in “Belting’’ section of 
Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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WINDING AT 5000 R.PM. ON FAFNIRS 


The main drive shaft runs on Fafnir Self-Align- 


The Whitin-Schweiter Automatic Filling Winder 
has brought new standards of speed and efficiency 
to American textile mills. Fafnir Ball Bearing 
equipped, its spindle runs at speeds from 3500 to 
5000 r.p.m. Each unit is independent and may be 
set for any required bobbin length or adapted to 
any type of textile fiber. An ingenious feature is the 
Fafnir-mounted feeler roller which controls the 
diameter of the wound yarn so precisely that the 


most delicate fibers are not damaged. 


THE WHITIN-SCHWEITER WINDER 
USES THESE THREE TYPES 


Single Row Radial 


Extra Small Radials Self-Aligning Bearing 


ing Bearings. Fafnir Standard Radial Bearings and 
Extra Small Radials assure friction-free, precision 
operation to other moving parts. This is an excel- 
lent example of how advanced machine design 
together with dependable Fafnirs can produce bet- 
ter work, greater output at decidedly lower cost. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta ... Birmingham ... Boston 
... Charlotte... Dallas 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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i PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


WE keep keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship Ho same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 





We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
Mary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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* 
19 4 is one of many structural 


shapes being produced by 


American Magnesium Corporation. Strong 
because of its design and the alloy* used— 
very light in weight because it’s magnesium 
—economical to employ because this extru- 
sion replaces an expensive built-up beam. 

There are doubtless many places where 
structural shapes having the combination 
of strength and light weight and economy 
will be advantageous. May we help 
you determine where in your products? 
Aluminum Company of America (Sales 
Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products) 
1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


*AM-C58S-TS5 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 
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BETWEEN HARVESTING 





FINISHED GOODS 
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Red oil plays an important part 


in the production of high-grade fabrics 


In the production of cotton, rayons, 
and mixed fabrics, soaps made from 
red oil (oleic acid) are applied to so 
many operations we would prefer 
having our representative talk to you 
in person about specific uses. 
Because soaps made from red oil 
have so many unique advantages in 
scouring, kier boiling, and dyeing, 
describing its properties will conjure 
up many uses. Soaps made from 


oleic acid are soluble and free rins- 


EMERY 


ing in relatively cold water. More 
important, however, is this fact. Byse- 
lecting red oils of the right titre and 
choosing from several alkalies, soaps 
with varying properties can be pro- 
duced without prolonged boiling. 
Let us know just what your exact 
requirements are. Then we can rec- 
ommend the most suitable and eco- 
nomical red oil for that use .. . and 
we'll be glad to send you an ade- 


quate sample, too. 


INDUSTRIES - 


STEARIC ACID - OLEIC ACID - ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS 


4300 CAREW 


New York Office: 3002 Woolworth Building, New York City + New England Office: 187 Perry Street, Lowell, Mass 


TOWER -: CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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ere’s the Secret 
OF ‘THE “MAGIC-GRIP” 
































Exploded view shows why Allis-Chalmers’ new “Magic- 
Grip” Sheave goes on as a unit in 3 easy steps. It’s the 
fastest mounting sheave on the market—at no extra cost. 











Place sheave on shaft. Slides 
on smoothly because clearance is 
provided by expanded bushing. 





2 





ing easily, sheave can be placed and it’s ready to go! Entire sheave 


Slide to desired position. Slid- 3 Tighten three capscrews — 
exactly according to straight-edge is locked securely to shaft and 


There’s no hammering — no forcing! ... giving you true alignment with re- grips like magic! No set screws to 
Complete sheave and bushing unit comes sulting smooth performance. A mini- damage shaft. Send for Bulletin B6310. 
intact—ready for quick, easy mounting. mum of time is required. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

A 1764 


Allis-Chalmers Texrope \\ 


“MAGIC-GRIP” ©) SHEAVES 
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G. |. Joe's wearing DRAXed ‘cicthes! 








% Water-repellent and stain-resistant textile finish by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 


G-} Joe can’t run for shelter every time it sprinkles, and fox 
holes don’t come with roofs! 


Those are two very good reasons our fighting men have 
a real need for the water-repellent fabrics that become U.S. 
Army uniforms. Thousands of those uniforms are made 
from DRAX-treated fabrics, and when peace comes DRAX 
will be adapted to fabrics for civilian use. 


Get the facts and you'll choose DRAX! 


DRAX, by the makers of Johnson’s Wax, impregnates the 
individual fibres of a fabric with wax, makes the cloth non- 
absorbent and water-resistant. DRAX has no effect on the 
porosity of fabrics. It gives fabrics an improved hand. It is 
non-flammable and odorless. With each washing, DRAX 
water-repellency can be completely renewed. DRAX stays 
stable in solution—it will not readily separate or harden 
during storage and may be diluted with ordinary.tap water. 
DRAX has an excellent “money value.” 


Investigate DRAX now. Write for complete information! 


36 





Today vast quantities of DRAX are being used by the gov- 
ernment for uniforms, coats, jackets, webbing, parachute 
cords, camouflage niaterials, etc. 


Tomorrow DRAX will be adapted to civilian use for work 
clothes, uniforms, dresses, rompers, slack suits, coats, 
jackets, winter sport clothes, curtains, drapes and many 
other fabrics. 


Look for the DRAX label! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 





_ Industrial Wax Division, Dept. C-74 Racine, Wisconsin 
Makers of Johnson’s Waxes for Industry 
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WHAT YOU WANT 


Cast Iron, Malleable, 


WHERE YOU WANT IT = 


You can get materials for any piping requirement from Grinnell 
warehouses in the cities listed here. Included are practically every 









type of materials for simple or complex piping installations. At these 
Grinnell branches, experienced engineers will assist you to solve any 





unusual piping problem. 
Grinnell piping products are available from your local Grinnell Pipe Hangers 
jobber. Send for catalogs and remember Grinnell “whenever Piping 
ts involved”’. 
GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
Executive Offices: Providence 1, R. I. 


Branches and Warehouses 





Atlanta 2, Ga. Los Angeles 13, Cal. Providence 1, R. I. 

Charlotte 1, N.C. Minneapolis 15, Minn. St. Louis 10, Mo. 

Chicago 9, Ill. New York 17, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 

Cleveland 14, O. Oakland 7, Cal. San Francisco 7, Cal. ee 
Houston 1, Tex. Philadelphia 34, Pa. Seattle 1, Wash. Welding Fittings 


Wee 5 





Pre-Engineered 
Spring Hanger 





Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valve 


Pipe — Valves — 
Specialties for Heating, Water 
Works. Fire Protection and 
Pulp and Paper Mills. 





GRINNELL COMPANY, INC, 


Providence 1, R. L. 
Please send copy of Catalog describing 





Pipe Fittings , Welding Fittings 
Pipe Hangers . Spring Hangers 
Grinnell-Saunders Valves 
Name Title 
| : Company 
IS INVOLVED Address 
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These Sylvania anti-gas capes are the last 
word in all-out protection. They demonstrate 
why Sylvania cellophane is indispensable for 
a multitude of war uses. It incorporates so 


many vitally needed qualities in ove material! 


“WRAPPING” soldiers ...a new job for Mr. Cellophane 





Right now much of our cellophane is at war 
—and that means less for civilian use. But the 
developments Sylvania is making today will 
result in many more uses for cellophane —this 


better cellophane—in the postwar tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 





SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. * Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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CORPORATION 
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WETTING, EMULSIFYING, AND DISPERSING 
OPERATIONS 


THE MOST POWERFUL WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE 


Learning how to save time in textile processing today is an investment that 
will bring you profits and a head start in competition tomorrow. The efficiency 
of DECERESOL OT lowers costs in both time and labor...and at the same 
time improves the quality of your production. Here are a few of the steps in 
which DECERESOL OT proves its time and money-saving value: 


Wetting out cotton piece goods prior to “‘grey souring.”’ 

Wetting out raw cotton in raw stock dyeing machines. 

As a — in all types of dyeing including yarn and knitted and woven 
goods. 

As a dispersing agent in the pigment method of vat dyeing. 

For rapid wetting out in sanforizing. 

For wetting out grey goods prior to kier boiling to insure more uniform boil 
off and to prevent resist marks in subsequent dyeing. 

As a dispersing agent in dyestuff mixtures to insure better solubility and to 
improve color value. 

As a dispersing agent for finishing oils to obtain greater softening value. 

In desizing baths with enzymes to produce more rapid and efficient desizing. 

For boiling off rayons and acetates. 

In the woolen and worsted industry as an aid in fulling and carbonizing. 

For dyeing Nylon and Vinyon yarns, hosiery, etc. 





DEcERESOL OT has excellent dye 
levelling properties. ““Grey’’ cotton 


For the production of highly absorbent products such as mop yarns, paper fabric (left) dv caine thai 
mill felts, towels and similar fabrics. ~ wet | es foe - “00ne Nos on 
Write to Cyanamid for more complete information on the DECERESOL Wetting aa OT sanet tri A qt ertresner 
; ; : / ght) produces uni 

re ea representative will gladly assist you in using them to the best form, level dyeing. 





AMERICAN CYANAMID manuracronens 0 


SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS « FINISHES » SOFTENERS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION SIZING COMPOUNDS «+ DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. *Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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Puts your sales on a cash basis 
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] hese drives, utilizing the advantages 
of pivoted bases and “‘Research”’ Leather 
Belting’s Double Plus, are typical. In- 
stalled June, 1940, they have required no 
attention since. Near belt, 14" “Re- 
search”? double, 25%' long, drives 72" 
compressor pulley from 1714'' pulley on 
100 KVA synchronous motor (900 RPM). 
4" “Research” double, 10' 11'' long, 
drives 74%"' pulley on exciter from 12" 
motor pulley. 


can equal THIS... for trouble-free performance 





77 aiiindin .canenenet 
» . 














The material with the best natural power trans- 
mission properties is leather—due to its unique fibrous 
structure. The science of chemistry develops those 
properties to give leather belts (among other advan- 
tages) unusual resiliency, protecting against undue 
strain on belt or equipment. Thus, leather retains its 
power-transmitting ability longer. 





Extra Values from ‘‘Research’’ Belting’s 


(all that’s better in leather made best 
in ‘‘Research’’) 


@ MORE PRODUCTION with leather belts because of 


leather’s superior traction, which improves with age. 
@ MOST PRODUCTION with “Research” because ‘“‘Re- 


search” processing adds extra pulley grip. 3% more 
production guaranteed. 





@ LESS MAINTENANCE with leather belts because natural 
“‘eive-and-take”’ handles shocks without undue strain. 
@ LEAST MAINTENANCE with ‘‘Research’’ because pre- 


stretching removes non-elastic stretch, saving take-ups. 


@ LONGER LIFE with leather belts because leather’s tough, 
interlocking fibres have high resistance to both surface 
wear and internal friction. 

@ LONGEST LIFE with ‘Research”’ because the pre- 
stretched fibres are properly lubricated by precise, 
“‘weight-controlled”’ currying. 


_| 3% MORE PRODUCTION . . . 2 TO 4 TIMES LONGER LIFE... 
FROM “RESEARCH” BELTING’S DOUBLE PLUS 
) patna the 


RB RG! bares He LOSI vay Gane Oe aan Rhine 200 ite eee em ges te : fay egomencgta eed 
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The leather belt providing longest trouble-free serv- 
ice is Graton & Knight’s ‘“‘Research’’. Among several 
manufacturing advantages is Tension-Cementing— 
a G&K-patented development that provides mechan- 
ical perfection not obtainable by any other means 
in cementing plies. ““Research”’ has the most uniformly 
high adhesive strength ever obtained in belting. 


eee 
. Pe ~ Pet <—anaseeeeees als * “ 
ean = 


capper bnprnbh> [oir 


7 a eganazeee? 
2 me Haase satan 
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MORE UNIFORM results can be expected from “‘Research”’ Belt- 
ing because it is manufactured from green hide to finished product 
under one roof, under one control, in the world’s largest industrial 
leather plant. 

For pivoted base drives: flat leather belts 

The free booklet tells why 


BELTING 


Graton & Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 


Branches and distributors everywhere. Look under “Graton & Knight” in 
“Belting” section of classified telephone directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
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when spindles are lubricated 
with 


Gulfgem Oil 





XPERIENCE OF HUNDREDS of leading 
mills has demonstrated conclusively that 
Gulfgem Oil provides better lubrication for spin- 
dles—the kind of lubrication that insures maxi- 
mum poundage from spinning frames. 

Here’s the important reason for the outstanding 
record of Gulfgem Oil: This highest quality 
lubricating oil is not only refined by conventional 
methods, but is super-refined by the Gulf Alchlor 
Process, the most effective method known for pro- 
ducing a spindle oil with maximum resistance to 
oxidation and gumming. 


' LUBRICATION 


Thus Gulfgem Oil provides a tough and stable 
film which insures less wear, reduced power con- 
sumption, longer intervals between spindle base 
cleaning periods, and lower maintenance costs. 
Gulfgem Oil is the world’s finest oil for spindle 
lubrication! 

We suggest that you talk with the Gulf Lubri- 
cation Service Engineer in your vicinity about this 
superior spindle lubricating oil. He will be 
pleased to give you complete details—without 
obligation. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 


Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 3Q PA. 
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AS SEEN BY SCHUMACHER 


Yes, tomorrow's home will be differ- 
ent—colorwise, too. Colors for inte- 
riors will be softer and clearer. Reds 
will be more coral; greens richer and 
brighter. And where fabrics must be 
in keeping with period furniture, at- 
tractive dusty shades will be used. On 
the other hand, modern prints will 
sparkle with fresh, clean colors. These 
are some color cues for the future as 
visualized by Schumacher, distinctive 
American designers of draperies and 


upholstery fabrics. 


Typically modern is the drapery 


fabric illustrated here, with its bold 
overscale design. And typically 
Schumacher is the inspiring use of 
color to achieve a focal point of in 
terest in this smart irterior. By picking 
up the mulberry note for the uphol 
stery from among the cool greens, the 
blues and greys ofthe drapery pattern 
the brilliancy of the print is subdued. 

Changes in color tastes bring new 
dyeing problems. Whatever your cur- 
rent or postwar dyeing needs, you 
will find Calco ready with the right 
combination of dyes...and skilled 
experienced assistance in their use and 


in the solution of technical problems. 


COLORS BY 


A glimpse into to- 
morrow s living room 


reveals spacious win- 


CALCO | 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION «. AMERICAN CYANAMiD COMPANY 
Bound Broek, N. J. 
Philadelphia - 


cows 'framed” with 
colorful ceiling -to-floor 
draperies, featuring a 


bold overscale design | 
New York + Boston « Charlotte - Providence 


Chicago ° 






































IM SUPER-7-STEEL--NEWEST 

AND STRONGEST MEMBER OF 

TEXROPES V-BELT FAMILY. EXTRA- 

HEAVY LOADS, FIXED CENTER DIS- 

TANCES ARE WHERE | SHINE. 
Mt 


INTRODUCING 
ALLIS-CHALMERS’ 
















To lick every one of your different belt 
problems, you can be sure of finding the 
right belt in America’s newest and widest 
V-belt line. . --Allis-Chalmesy’ Texrope! 






















A LITTLE OIL BOTHER ME? 
SHUCKS NO.|M SUPER-7 








(F YOUR BELTS MUST PRACTI- 
CALLY BATHE IN anmne 3 AND 
OIL, CALL FOR ME. 
SUPER-7 OIL~ a 
PROOF SPEAKING! L— 










A COVERING OF SYN- 
THETIC NEOPRENE. 


























STATIC CHARGES? | CARRY EM TO 


MACHINES WHERE THEYRE GROUNDED. 
IM STATIC-RESISTING SUPER=7 


(80 F IS JUST COMFORTABLY 
WARM FOR ME. ASK FOR HEAT- 
RESISTING SUPER-7 STAND- 
ARD BELT WHEN WORRIED 
ABOUT TEMPERATURE. 
























* , 
* F " - 

< : — ‘ . ; 
_ , ‘om in the Bosto a ai 1y, Blue 


Network, Satu rday at 8:30 pm, EW'T. 






‘siamese “dn ee 0 _-- 

IT PAYS TO MAKE . ALLIS-CHALMERS YOUR hat 
\- BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS | \ i 
7 iis 
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ROCKWOOD «automatic leli 
tightening MOTOR BASES with 
ROCKWOOD V-BELT DRIVES 









“Yes, we can well be proud of these drives for they have certainly helped us 
to keep our frames up to maximum uniform speeds. So, naturally, we turn out 
more work and do a more uniform job of spinning and twisting.” 


“We never used to know how sets of multiple V-belts—and flat belts 
too—stretched under varying running conditions so that the belt tightness 
slacked and the machine speeds fell off whenever peak loads occurred. But 
keeping the belts automatically tight with Rockwood Drives—regardless of 
belt stretch or load changes—showed us the difference. Now we are 
installing them on every new machine we put in.” 


The above is a conversation you will hear frequently in cotton mils when spin- 
ning frame or twister drives are being discussed. Not only are Rockwood motor bases 
being installed with most new machines but many mills now are installing them 
under their old motors—some with flat belts—some with multiple V-belts. 


In either case belt life is practically doubled—the machine output is dependably 
increased and the quality of the work is bettered. MILLS THAT CAN FIND THE 
TIME AND THE LABOR TO MAKE SUCH CHANGES NOW ARE THAT MUCH 
AHEAD. If there are questions you desire to ask about Rockwood pivoted drives— 
or if you want a list of mills where these better Rockwood drives are installed—. 


let us hear from you. 


ROCKWOOD 


INDIANAPOLIS @ a oo 
Svecialists in Power Transmission Sauioment Cince IR 





























OUR Exfertence WITH 


CAN HELP YOU 





THESE AND OTHER SYNTHETICS 


Photomicrographs used thru courtesy of Textile Worid 


The yarns and fabrics made from these and other synthetic fibers 
will be used in increasingly greater amounts after the war. Saco- 


Lowell engineers can help you now in planning and developing 
the proper organization for the efficient processing of these fibers. 


Saco- Lowell has designed the spe- 


cialized equipment necessary to blend, prepare 
and spin many of these fibers in simple or 
complex combinations. Since the number 
of blends which can be made from these new 
fibers is almost unlimited, Saco-Lowell ma- 
chinery has been built with a flexibility which 


makes it possible to make good yarn from 


ARALAC 


any of these synthetics. (At present we can 
only tell you about the things we have been 
doing ...and urge you to make plans for 
tomorrow. If you are planning to enter 
this new and rapidly growing field, our engi- 
neers can be of great assistance to you now 
in helping you select the proper organization 


and equipment. 


aco- Lowel Shope 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chartotte 


Greenvilie Atlanta 
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PAT. REG. 


vw Laboratory Certified for WATER-REPELLENCY 


> 


+ 


/. Laboratory Certitied tor DURABILITY 


Warwick Chemical Company, makers of iMPREGNOLE repellents, 


now presents NORANE, a new durable repellent. Already millions of 

yards of NORANE processed fabrics are being used by the govern- 
ment for our armed forces. A limited supply for civilian use is 
now available. Your inquiries are respectfully solicited. 
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Now that all industry depends on belts made 
of synthetic rubber, it is well worth-while to know 
that Gates Synthetic Rubber V-Belts have been in 
nation-wide use for more than 6 years—and 
through all that time they have been giving service 
actually superior to belts of natural rubber! 


* There are, of course, many kinds of 
synthetic rubber. Gates uses each 
kind where it best meets some par- 
ticular service need, 


For example:—one special synthetic rubber 
which Gates uses extensively in making V-Belts 
has the ability to withstand oil and heat much 
better than natural rubber can. Where oil and 
heat conditions are especially severe, Gates special 


One TYPICAL EXAMPLE 








On these flaking rolls where gas 
flames create considerable heat, 
Gates V-belts of special synthetic 
rubber are used because of their 
proved ability to withstand bad heat 
and oil conditions. By actual records, 
on hundreds of installations where 
oil or heat conditions are severe, 
Gates special synthetic V-Belts are 
wearing 2 times to 3 times as long 
as + ed natural rubber belts ever 
used, 


synthetic V-Belts are giving 3 times to 4 times the 
service life of any natural rubber V-Belts ever 
used. | 


This is.the record not of a few belts over a 
limited period but of thousands upon thousands 
of Gates synthetic rubber V-Belts installed in 
hundreds of plants and factories during the past 
6 years. 


Gates long headstart in fabricating V-Belts of 
synthetic rubber is of greater importance to you 
now than ever before because all the V-Belts fur- 
nished industrial plants today are of synthetic 
rubber. 


You will gain a distinct advantage in V-Belt 
service by simply picking up your telephone 
directory and calling the Gates Field Engineer. 
He will bring right into your plant the full bene- 
fits of Gates knowledge and experience without 
the slightest obligation. 
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THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “és: DRIVES 





A , TEXA NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
ee —— goed Street , 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 


605 West Fifth Street 108 W. Washington Street 738 C & S National Bank Building 
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Sty TEL ANOOLLEX BC. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


.;& 
148 RICE STREET a 





PENEFRANTS ® SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS @ ALKALIS 
@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @© 
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A constituent of Onvxsan 
2-(8-heptadecenyl) N-acetamidvoethyl imidazoline 


.. THE ONYXSAN MOLECULE... 


The model above represents a constituent of Onyxsan enlarged 
approximately 60,000,000 times. It also represents the culmi- 
nation of long painstaking research which included synthe- 
sizing and evaluating a great many .chemical compounds be- 
fore the most effective arrangements of atoms was obtarmed. 
euelanmeesti Muster tues a trer: ton toms rere) ental (ccm erelome) a @lehwmerita mer terelat i 
finishing agents whose superiority for special applications has 


been tully recognized by the textile industry. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 


OD. DO. Ge Ob & Suet ae On - BY OW: Oba ORO Oly. UD 4 
SE a8 Oe Ge OF Ot Uh Ge ae BP 


PROVIDENCI CHARLOTTI CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAIT PORONTO 
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V| Approved! 
FROM MAINE TO TEXAS 
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JENKINS 
» SPINNING CYLINDERS 





Eight months after they were offered to the Textile Industry, 


Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders were in use in leading mills 





from Maine to Texas. Credit for their outstanding success on both 





roving and spinning frames goes to Jenkins’ exclusive, improved 














o* method of balancing . . . a method which eliminates vibration at 
é ge its source. Not only do Jenkins’ Dynamically Balanced Cylinders 
, y y Y 
ao™ _ oe me run quieter and smoother; they last longer . . . higher speeds 
oe” cos? go? : 5 : oa . 
. se 63 , of become possible without impairing yarn quality . . . wear on 
on “ cylinder head bores, journals, travelers and rings is reduced. 


a ZA ZF You owe it to yourself to investigate the many ad- 
g vantages of Jenkins’ Dynamically Balanced Cylinders. 


Our prompt rebuilding service is at your disposal. 





JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONTA, N. C. 
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RUBBING... 





Test No. 1 proves Spinna’s high friction value — which 
means less ““eyebrowing’’. Rub a piece of Spinna Calf against a 
smooth surface, pressing down slantwise. It will move jerkily, 
for friction will hold it back. Make the same test with other rol! 
covering materials. You'll see why Spinna’s superior friction 
surface will do a better drafting job... and will carry waste 
well onto the clearer. 



























aan 





Test No. 2 gives proof of Spinna’s ability to hold its shape — 
no hollowing-out. Take a Spinna-covered roll off the frame and | 
see if the traversing action of the yarn has caused the leather to | 


4) fy spread toward the edges. A Spinna cot will hold its shape longer | 
cee A Si OW AL Y because the leather springs right back after the sliver has forced | 
sss it to one side. 


vély Spina Calf 
last longer 





Test No.3 demonstrates Spinna’s resiliency — no damage 
from ordinary hard ends. Lay a length of yarn on a table and | 
roll a Spinna-covered roll over it. Then look quickly at the | 
leather. There will be‘no trace of a groove. That's because Spin- 
na’s triple-resiliency allows it to take an ordinary hard end and | 
then recover its original smooth surface without delay. | 

| 


For freedom from the troubles that may interfere with spinning 


frame efficiency and yarn quality . . . and for the longer life that | 
Spinna Calf’s strong wearing surface promises . . . tell your roll | 
coverer: ‘‘Spinna Calf’’. 1. 
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SPINNA GALF 


ROLL COVERING 
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pitta AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
e¢@ 


NETWORK OF TOUGH, 
SPRINGY FIBRES 
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“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves .. . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna Calf — the most generally-used calfskin — is 
your best choice.” 
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THE APRON MATERIAL WITH 
THE INGREDIENT THAT REDUCES 
STATIC TROUBLES 







—_ 


Static electricity is a major cause of spinning troubles, causing 
the yarn to cling to metal surfaces or wrap around the top front 
roll . . . making the fibres stick out in all directions, puffing the 
sliver open after leaving the front rolls. 

Using a chrome-tanned leather apron will help reduce such 
troubles, for the mineral content in the leather is unfavorable to 
static electricity. The mineral compound used in Lawrence 
Chrome Aprons has good conductivity. Furthermore, a hygro- 
scopic ingredient which Lawrence introduces, also increases the 
tendency of the apron to carry off static. 

When you use Lawrence Chrome, you take advantage not only 
of the apron material that is furnished open-end . . . but also of 
many superiorities which have made Lawrence Chrome the 
choice on more spinning and roving frames than any other type: 

Better drafting. The smooth, firm, high-friction surface 
holds the fibres — even the shortest — in line. Oily and gummy 
deposits are absorbed by the porous leather, leaving none on the 
surface to spoil the yarn. 

Longer life. Lawrence Chrome’s firmly knit fibre structure 
resists abrasion and refuses to “bell out’’ with pressure of the 
traversing yarn. 

Apron manufacturers will tell you it gives superior results. 
Specify Lawrence Chrome for your next aprons. 





LAWRENCE CHROME LEATHERS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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“MODINAL” D can help 


AYON AND ACETATE hosiery scouring and 
dyeing problems are automatically solved 
when “‘Modinal” “carries the load.” 


In scouring, ‘“‘Modinal”’ D assures complete re- 
moval and thorough emulsification of throwing 
and coning oils. Insoluble soaps and scum forma- 
tions are minimized or eliminated and the scoured 
hose are left in a receptive condition for uniform, 
level dyeing. 

The neutral scouring characteristics of ‘“‘Modi- 
nal’’ prevent damage to acetate hose at high 
temperature scouring. 


In the dyeing operation, “‘Modinal’’ Dimproves 


penetration, acts as a dyestuff leveling agent, pre- 
vents lime soap specks, oil spots, and streaks and 
blotches. “‘Modinal” also insures uniformity when 
dyeing unions. 

Gardinol Corp., General Offices, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Sales Agents: Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


*“MODINAL” is the trade mark used by 
the Gardinol Corporation to designate 
a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 





BUY MORE THAN BEFORE IN THE 5TH WAR LOAN 
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F all textile roll covering matefials, cork 
produces the least clearerfwaste. And 
cork has just the right amouw ¢ of “grip” to 
carry this waste well back , mto the clearer 







boards—so that no “eygbrowing” occurs. 
That’s why, when you’ 
strong’s Cork Cots, the fe is no danger of waste 
accumulations dropping into the work and 
forming slubs. F 

Naturally, = means the boards don’t 
have to be clefned so often. Cork’s sure grip 
also results ih. uniform drafting, stronger yarn, 
and redugéd end breakage. 

A high coefficient of friction is only one of 


the réasons why Armstrong’s Cork Cots give 


running on Arm- 


you/hetter running work and more poundage. 


BETTER RUNN 
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These cots are extra resilient—they quickly 
“come back” after grooving by top-roll laps 
or hard ends. Uniform—they have no soft or 
hard spots to grip the yarn unevenly. Non- 
flowing—they maintain a true drafting sur- 
face. Tough—they have a long initial service 
life, and rebuffing gives them three or four 
extra full-length lives. Each rebuffing costs 
as little as one-half cent per cot. 

These advantages explain why Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots are serving more spindles than any 
other roll covering. To find out what these 
cots can do for your mill, see your Armstrong 
representative—or write to the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Textile Products Sec- 
tion, 3607 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. © 





ARMSTRONG ’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS « ACCOTEX APRONS 
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TID E WATE R 
DEF {NITION : Extreme pressure Lubri- tace — viz. 108 Sulphide. Chloride or Phos 
cants are mineral oils OF greases compounded phide as the case MaY be. These newly formed 
with certain additives. which give the jubricants surfaces. being relatively soft act a5 excellent 
the property of “greatly increased load-carrying bearing surfaces ™ themselves and become 
ability.” (The slight increase in load-carrying self lubricating: They also act as an anti-flux 
ability which occurs when fatty oils ate added and prevent any tendency towards incipient 
to mineral oils is not sufficient to justify such welding: 
products being termed Extreme pressure Lubti- Provided the heat in these parts can be 
cants.) quickly removed 8° that the newly formed sut- 
faces are not destroyed. and this is accom 
EXPL AN ATION Mechanisms such as plished py the liquid jubricant surrounding 
gears. anti-friction bearings operate with both 4 them, excellent performance under Extreme 
rolling and rubbing action. The areas of con- Pressure operation is obtained. 
the geat teeth, OF in the case of 
pearings. petween the rolls oF NOTE: Extreme Pressure Lubricants do not 
are extremely small, hence perform as such between pearing surfaces other 
s may become very great. often in than steel o” steel. For the Jubrication of worm 
¢ four or five hundred thousand gear drives. where bronze on steel is utilized. 
are inch. Under these conditions the relatively soft and good bearing metal 
and as rubbing velocities increase. “pronze” operating against the harder “steel” 
gardless of viscosity are unable provides an excellent condition of “solid jubri 
ain an unbr ken fluid film of oil be cation’. This only requires a lubricant that 
e relatively moving parts The metals quickly removes heat and prevents softening 
ch being made of steel are not in of the bronze- A straight mineral oil or 4 mineral 
oil containing a: small quantity of fatty oil is the 
nerally used in this type ° 


jubricant most g& 
mechanism. 






Lubricant’ 






Extreme Pressure areas 





Gasoline 
Powers 
Don’t Waste A ts Attack — 


TYCOL 


, ° € 
, € € l 


| 
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PRESSURE 


* This is the 11th of a series of informative messages 
concerning the meaning and significance of com- 
monly used tests and terms employed to describe 

\ Pa the characteristics of lubricating oils. 











DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


War needs make it ex- 
tremely important that all 
empty drums be returned 


immediately. 

W hatever your lubricating need — ex- Tide Water Engineers will recommend 
treme pressure, high or low temperature, the Tycol lubricant that meets your par- 
high speed, or any otHer service condi- _ ticular requirements. Call or write your 
tion — there’s a Tycol oil or grease ex- nearest Tide Water office. 


actly suited to your specific need. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL ° Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Chafed yarn, warp breaks, rust, fly, are problems that the Emmons E 
man is well equipped to handle. He has the right kind of a weapon for just 
such pests . . . a high carbon steel heddle, made so scientifically that every 
| detail of its construction fights the enemies of good weaving. 
| Extra polishing and streamlining of heddle eyes check fly and eliminate 
an important cause of warp breaks. The rust-resistant coating lengthens 
life and keeps yarn clean. 

All Emmons heddles are quality-controlled from start to finish . . . and 
careful checking is required before a shipment can earn the nationally- 
known “Inspected and Approved”’ seal which certifies their quality. 

Let the E man protect your looms. Give him a chance to show how 
thoroughly he’s trained to eliminate warp’ pests. Just write “Emmons 
Certified” on your next order for heddles ... then watch your weaving 
improve. 











Be Certain... Buy Certified 
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MORE ELBOW ROOM FOR FREE WARP MOVEMENT 


Warps move comfortably with Emmons “Air Space” Reeds be- 
cause they are made with up to 70% air space without loss of 
strength or rigidity. 

Your looms will produce bet- 
ter with Emmons Reeds be- 
cause accurately-spaced dents 
protect you against reedy cloth, 
rejects, and seconds. 








ELIMINATE 
WARP PESTS 


Cg 
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STAYS “IN THE PINK” 
AT HIGHEST SPEEDS 


The Emmons Heddle Frame, with its 
improved construction, resists vibration 
and holds its shape at highest speeds. 
Extra rolled rivets, selected knotless 
wood, two protective coatings, and rust- 
resisting finish on metal parts all con- 
tribute to superior strength and longer 
life. 





Sole Selling Agents for J-W Textile 
Apron Co., Charlotte, N. C., Manu- 
facturers of Plain and Spiked Aprons. 





Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. 
C. Products stocked in Charlotte and 
Lawrence. Reeds manufactured at both 
plants. Branch offices: Clifton Watson, 
Manager of Southern Sales, George 
Field, Plant Manager, Box 2036, 
Charlotte (Tel. Charlotte 3-7503) ... 
Arthur Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta 
(Tel. Main 2543)... Alvin Braley, 
P. O. Box 1487, Dallas, Tex. ... W. S. 
Taylor, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17 (Tel. Lexington 2-6060)... Albert 
R. Breen, 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 
ARGENTINA Buenos Aires: 
Roberto Zander, 345 Juan Juares. 
BRAZIL Rio de Janiero: A. Polak, 
Caixa Postal 362. CHILE Santiago: 
Robinson, Millie y Cia., Ltda., Casilla 
2025. COLOMBIA Medellin: C. E. 
Halaby & Co., P. O. Box 139. CUBA 
Havana: J. M. Perez-Pena, Box 1611. 
MEXICO Mexico City, D. F.: Leo 
Lenk, S. de R. L. de C. V., Apartado 
533. PERU Lima: Constantino N. 
Sabal, P. O. Box 2288. VENEZUELA 
Caracas: N. Marvez, Apartado 391. 
























































SANDOZ PRESENTS Ze OC ahiwement of the mina 
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diane Viner BY HADLEY 


Even violet is a valiant color this 
year, as Fashion turns to the dyer’s 
art for variety in the midst of wartime 
restrictions. 

Sandoz congratulates the Cashmere 
Corporation of America, makers of 
Hadley Knitwear, for adding another 
fine sweater to America’s informal 
wardrobe, for sports, cool summer 
evenings or winter twilights. 

Subtle colors like Sandoz’ Alizarine 
Light Violet 2RC and Brilliant Aliza- 
rine Light Violet FFR (Pat.) are con- 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


WORKS, INC., 61 


tributing widely to the production of 
these fashionable shades on worsteds 
and woolens. Both colors have proved 
exceptionally fast-to-light. 

In “thinking ahead with textiles’, 
Sandoz has also developed certain 
Blues which, above all others, combine 
fastness to light and fulling. Brilliant 
Alizarine Milling Blues, BL,G and SL, 
will identify these colors on your or- 
der, should you wish to investigate 
these distinctive products of Sandoz 
Research. 


VAN DAM STREET, 


To assist you in filling your needs 
accurately, for a wide range of acid. 
chrome and direct dyes as well as 
auxiliary chemicals for all natural and 
synthetic fibres, Sandoz application 
laboratories are in New York, Boston. 
Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles 
and Toronto: stocks are carried in 
those cities. Other Sandoz branches: in 
Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 

Sandoz, next month, will salute 
another of its customers among the 
leaders of the textile industry. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 





Fig. 2 Straight- 

Belt Drive, Belt 

Gain— One Belt 

for Twelve Spin- 
dies. 


STRAIGHT-BELT DRIVE 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


No. 50 Winding Machines installed dur- 
ing recent years have been equipped with 
Straight Belt (L Type) Drive; many in- 
stalled earlier have been changed over to 
Straight-Belt Drive. Any machine now 
using the older clutch-type drive can be 
changed to Straight-Belt Drive with very 
little difficulty. 

As the name implies, the belt runs in a 
straight line, in contrast with the serpentine 
belt line of the clutch-type drive. There is 
no clutch; the winding spindle is driven 
directly by a pulley which is actuated by 
the belt being thrust directly on to it by an 
Idler Pulley above the belt. 

All 12 spindles are driven by one con- 
tinuous belt, whereas in the clutch-drive 
machine, there is a separate belt for each 
gang of six spindles. 

There are many advantages to the 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
23.4.1 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


*Reg U.S. Pat. Off 
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46 OF A SERIES ON 





Straight Belt Drive which is designed for 
the purpose of having the machine operate 
at high efficiency and eliminating the diffi- 
culties experienced with the clutch drive. 

Belt life is longer. When any spindle 
stops, the Idler Pulley is immediately 
lifted, permitting the belt to move up out 
of contact with the Driving Pulley, which 
is not the case with the clutch drive. Thus 
wear on the belt is reduced. We have re- 
ports from mills that belts have been in 
operation for 3!% years and are still per- 
forming satisfactorily. 

Maintenance costs are less. With 
clutches, clutch levers and bushings elimi- 
nated, time and labor costs for mechanical 
adjustments and settings and the costs of 
repair parts are saved. 

End breakage is reduced. The spindle 
starts very slowly, because there is no 
“grab’”’ as with a clutch. 

Downtime for repairs is reduced. An 
individual spindle may be stopped without 
interfering with the production of other 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 





Fig. 1 Clutch 
Drive with Ser- 
pentine Belt 

One Belt fo: 
Each Gang of 
Six Spindles. 





Fig. 3 Straight- 

Belt Drive, Gear 

Gain— One Belt 

for Twelve Spin- 
dies. 


spindles. This is not the case with the clutch 
drive, where it is necessary to stop the 
entire gang of six spindles when repairing 
driving parts of a single spindle. 

Wear on end spindles is eliminated. The 
extra End Idler Pulleys take the strain 
which on a clutch-type machine is imposed 
on the end spindles. 

Less power is needed. A 24 HP motor will 
easily drive 12 spindles. 

Experience has proved that an installa- 
tion of Straight-Belt Drives very soon pays 
for itself. Many mills have made the change 
Over an extended period; for instance, an 
initial installation of Straight-Belt Drives 
will release clutch-drive parts which can be 
used for replacing worn parts on other 
clutch-drive machines, thereby saving the 
cost of ordering new repair parts. Eventu- 
ally, all of the No. 50 machines can be 
changed over to the more satisfactory type 
of drive for approximately the cost of the 
repairs which would be needed to keep the 
clutch-drive machines in operation. 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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PROBLEM—excessive wear, difh- 
cult maintenance. 


SOLUTION — Correct lubrication. 


Sinclair provides LILY WHITE 
OILS for correct lubrication of 
spindles. These oils have a range 
of viscosities to suit all loads and 
speeds... . hold down temperature 
and power loss. No-Drip LUBRI- 





CANTS have adhesive properties 
that make them throw-resistant and 
highly efhcient on looms, cams, top 
rolls and comb boxes. 

Is maintenance a worry? Let us 
tell you how Sinclair lubricants 
make for better maintenance. 
(Write for “ The Service Factor’ —published 


periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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Graver High Capacity Zeolite Water 
Softening Units. 











Re es 


Any textile man knows that process water must be uniform in soft- 
ness if consistently satisfactory results are expected. Raw watef, 
even though soft, varies in its degree of hardness, and its use, or 


the use of improperly conditioned water, can result in loss of man- 


hours and perhaps in loss of products themselves. 


Therefore, textile process water, regardless of its original qual- 
ities, should be conditioned, and this conditioning so controlled 
that absolute uniformity and consistent balance is maintained at all 
times. Furthermore, since raw water supplies and process require- 
ments are different in different plants, each job calls for a water 
conditioning system designed for the specific problem at hand. 

Graver Zeolite Water Softeners effectively remove the salts which 
cause hardness, provide the desired degree of hardness, and main- 
tain this uniformity and balance under all conditions. Each unit is 
designed, built, and installed to meet specific needs and can be 
supplied with either manual, semi-automatic, or full automatic con- 
trol, providing efficient, reliable service at low cost. 

Consult Graver for expert advice on your water conditioning 
problems. Our engineers will submit recommendations and esti- 
mates without obligation. ; 


Process Equipment Division 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO.INC. 


4809-77 Tod Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
NEW YORK CATASAUQUA, PA. CHICAGO TULSA 


Zeolite Water Softeners © Hot Process Water Softeners 
Water Filters @© Iron Removal Filters © Oil Removal Filters 
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Chemical Mixing, Proportioning and Feeding Equipmeat,. 
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The roof insulation that does,¥ jobs 


e insulation - 


-vapor-seal - water-stop. 


PC FOAMGLAS 


, 30,000 sq. ft. of 2” Foamglas roof-insulation 
maintain required temperature and humidity 
levels in this plastic plant. A layer of 15 Ib. 
asphalt impregnated felt was nailed to the 
wood deck and mopped with hot asphalt, in 
which the PC Foamglas blocks were laid. 
Then 4 thicknesses of felt were mopped in 
place with hot asphalt. The roof was then 
flooded with hot asphalt and gravel spread. 


HIS new, permanent insulation 

for roofs is 9 parts air hermett- 
cally sealed in 1 part glass. Being 
glass, PC Foamglas is safe from at- 
tack by elements that cause deterio- 
ration in other insulating materials. 
Therefore, it retains its insulating 
efficiency throughout the life of the 
building it covers. 

This cellular material is widely 
used as roof insulation in plants 
where it must withstand and control 
temperature, humidity and conden- 
sation in large working areas. PC 
Foamglas does not pack down, slip, 





PERMANENT INSULATION 
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PC FOAMGLAS 


swell, warp or rot, is not damaged by 
acid atmospheres, fumes or moisture. 
Non-combustible, vermin-proof, it 
is easily applied. 

Supplied in 12 x 18 inch blocks, 2, 
3, 4, 414 and 6 inches thick, PC 
Foamglas comes in strong, easily 
handled packages. It can be cut to fit 
right on the job, with ordinary tools. 
It lasts indefinitely, without mainte- 
nance, repair or replacement, effect- 
ing important savings of time, trou- 
ble and money. 

The unique qualities of Foam- 
glas will enable you to operate your 


T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 










plant more efficiently—more eco- 
nomically. Our technical staff will 
be glad to consult with you, upon 
request, regarding all your needs for 
insulation. Meanwhile send for our 
free booklet which gives plant man- 
agers information they want about 
insulating roofs permanently with 
PC Foamglas. Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, 2208-4 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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N the background of all 

men’s thinking is the post- 
war period which we, as a na- 
tion and as a people, face. 

Change is inevitable and no 
doubt the textile industry will 
share in these changes. The 
tremendous demand for cotton 
textiles for many war uses will 
of course slacken when peace 
comes, but deferred civilian 
needs will immediately exert a 
stabilizing force. 

With the mills which we 
represent as selling agents, we 


have considered at length those 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


TOMORROW? 





changes which we can forecast 
with some accuracy. Quite pos- 
sibly there will be others which 
we cannot divine at the moment. 

In both events we know that 
our mutual experience in the 
efficient production and profit- 
able distribution of cotton tex- 
tiles will prove advantageous 
in the future as it has been in 
the past. 

Substantial knowledge of 
materials, processes, markets, 
trends and finance will always 
be the foundation of useful, 


profitable operations. 





Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO ® 


SAN FRANCISCO ad ATLANTA 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
_*Proved by Research 


























Rayon Trains 











Tomorrow’s Aces 


It takes plenty of gunnery practice 
during flight-training to make top- 
notch fighter pilots. 
Target sleeves made of a special 
tayon fabric, are attached to tow 
lanes. Air currents flowing through 
the open ends, keep the sleeve in 
a horizontal position. 


After long hours of traveling at 
tremendous speeds and being hit 
from all angles, these targets are 
still in condition to be scored. 


That’s the reason for tough fabrics 
... Bullet holes are clean—not in 
shreds. Otherwise all hits couldn’t 
be counted. 


Butterworth Machines play their 
part in the Wet End of Textile 


Finishing—bleaching, boiling-out, 
drying, calendering and dyeing. 

The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive capacity... to repair or 
replace obsolete equipment...tode- 
velop new machines to meet special 
problems...toimprove plant layout. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing problems, and aid you in 
your post war plans. Let us serve 
you now. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


“fF Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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Installation of G-E lamps speeds ink drying on fabric. 





CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. Saving in time ¢ 2. Flexibility ¢ 3. No warm-up 
needed ¢ 4. Lower investment ¢ 5. Less floor space 
¢ 6. More comfortable working conditions ° 7. Con- 
form to straight line production.¢ 8. Uniform drying. 





These G-E drying lamps help provide uniform drying over entire cloth surface 
of varying thickness. 


NFRARED energy has amazing drying qualities! | your present equipment and available manpower. 
Almost unlimited are its many applications = Are you faced with a problem in textile drying? 
that save time . . . increase production...cut yy yin pay you to consult an expert in G-E 
costs and save man-hours. drying lamp applications. Interested? Get in 
The fact that G-E Drying Lamps are successful touch with your nearest G-E Lamp Office or 
in stepping up the output of much needed textiles, | write General Electric, Div. C-G, Nela Park, 

is something worth thinking about. It offers a | Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
practical way to gain added production using Keep Buying War Bonds—Keep the War Bonds You Buy 

Hear the General Electric radio programs:“The G-E. All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC;“*The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL %&& ELECTRIC 
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Don't wait for this... 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE! 


Anything could happen...and did...in Greek 
mythology. For the ancients believed in miracles. 
They thought that Pallas Athene, a valuable goddess 
wise in the arts of peace and war, brought about her 
own birth by springing full-armed and in full adult 
years from the forehead of her father, Zeus. 

Today, wishful thinkers still believe in miracles— 


‘of the bacon-saving type. They are determined to 


P 


wait for them to take place... without, meanwhile, 
exercising any thought or muscle. But unfortunately, 
miracles don’t happen in the actual workaday world 
... though many postwar prophets would have it 
believed that they will come down in cloudbursts 
as soon as industry returns to the arts of peace. 





So here is some plain talk: There will be no sudden 
postwar miracles in looms, because progress in loom 
design ... like all other healthy and sound develop- 
ments ...is a matter of steady forward steps and not 
spasmodic leaps and bounds. There will be, definitely, 
improvements in loom design as C&K’s wartime gains 
in technical knowledge are translated, bit by bit, into 
terms of more efficient weaving machinery. And those 
who hold back to wait for completely new looms will 
lose many advantages as they are made available. For 
no machine, regardless of type, is ever completely 
developed. So plan to take progress as it comes, 
and ride along with it. Don’t let the parade pass 
you by so far that you will be hard put to catch up. 


- Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S$. Ae | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards ® Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flot Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards ® Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


Lh NEED FOR es oe eee 


+ ee an eit ils et we bette ‘ 


Southern Plants 
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TUFFER 


INSERTED-EYE 
HEDDLES 





Tue INSERTED EYE— 


exclusive with Howard Bros.—is a one-piece ring 


of metal inserted in TUFFER Twin Wire Heddles. 


Warp threads — particularly heavier woolens, 
worsteds, cottons, nub and slub yarns slide 
through smoothly without breakage, and the In- 
serted-Eye does not wear and chafe them. There 
are less broken ends, less seconds, and more 
uniform cloth. 


Boss Weavers tell us they use less Repair 


Heddles when TUFFER Inserted-Eye Heddles 












The Inserted-Eye (enlarged) 
Smooth—Longer Wear 
—More Uniform Cloth 


Save Wear and Tear on Heddle and Warp 


are on the harnesses. In the hundreds of mills 
where TUFFER Inserted-Eye Heddles are 
being used constantly, they are always re 
ordered, and actually show a nice saving in 


time and money. 


TUFFER Inserted-Eye Heddles can be made in 
any size or combination of center and end eyes 
for your particular work. They are also available 
for quick delivery in many sizes and shapes of 
eyes and ends as well as several sizes of wire as 
illustrated. Write for samples. 





HOWARD BROS. "Fs. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


a 


Branch Offices 
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Canadian Agents 
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28 YEARS OF 
TROUBLE-FREE 
SERVICE 





> 


Looks old fashioned—the Carrier Air Conditioning Unit built 


for the Durham Hosiery Mills in 1916 


Proof of the sound 


principles of Carrier design is: The system installed 28 years ago 
still operates efficiently 18 te 24 hours daily, automatically controll. 
ing dewpoint and temperature of mills’ four working floors. . Port 


of manufacturing space is shown above. 


Durham Hosiery Mills report that 





Carrier Air Conditioning System installed in 1916 
still operates efficiently 18-24 hours daily 


Modern air conditioning was in its 
infancy when the Durham Hosiery 
Mills installed a Carrier Central 
Station Air Conditioning System 
for its hosiery mill in 1916. 


After 1916 the mill changed from 
the manufacture of seamless hos- 
iery to full-fashioned silk and now 
produces rayon hosiery. Machin- 
ery runs faster. Lighting intensity 
is greater. Both add to the burden 


on the air conditioning system. 





Carrier 


But through that 28 year period 
the Carrier System has operated 
efficiently — at least half the time 
on a 24-hour-a-day schedule; the 
other half, about 18 hours a day. 

Carrier's knowledge of air con- 
ditioning has increased with the 
years — has been built up by con- 
tinuous research and practical ex- 
perience. 


If you need air conditioning now 
to speed up production essential to 





the war effort —if you seek help 
in keeping present equipment ope- 
rating at maximum efficiency — or 
if air conditioning has its part in 
your postwar plans — consult Car- 
rier now and obtain the benefit of 
long experience in designing the 
proper air conditioning and refrig- 
eration equipment for the textile 


industry. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING ° REFRIGERATION 





INDUSTRIAL HEATING 





FORTY-TWO YEARS 
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Slashers at West Point Mfg. 
Company, West Point, Ga., are con 
trolled by The Brown Moist-o-graph 
System, 














INCREASED SLASHER 
PRODUCTION 


Regain in warps and fabrics can now be measured, recorded and 
controlled to maintain slasher prscuction at highest yardage 
per minute that slasher drying capacity can produce, for any 
particular weight of set. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Slasher Speed Control System 
makes this possible by providing important data on moisture 
content in yarn or cloth in the form of permanent, charted 
records. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH measures regain with an accuracy 
which numerous installations have shown to be far above that 
obtained in routine laboratory tests, and records it on a 12” 
chart with a range spread of 4 to 12°/, regain. 


The MOIST-o-GRAPH controls within plus or minus !/, per cent 
regain. Mills that have never attempted to operate their slashers 
above half capacity now find it possible to safely increase 
slasher speeds 40°, and more. 


In one large, nationally known mill, since the installation of Brown 
MOIST-o-GRAPH Control, production has been increased to 
the point where the theoretical output of two slashers now 
equals the production of three slashers. Write THE BROWN Send tor Gooklet 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell To get the complete story on Brown 
Regulator Co., 4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices aa Tame ae dee desertion 


in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street— the Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Control 
Amsterdam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4—England: Wadsworth System .. . instrumentation of slasher 


Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex—Stockholm, 16, Sweden: speed control, size box control and other 
; ' ' helpful information which will aid in 


‘ . 
Nybrokajen 7. reducing costs in textile processes. 


_BROWN MOIST-O-GR. 
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To Measure and Contro/ ‘$s to Fconom ize 
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ee. IT'S FAST! 
» ... Operates at speeds of 3500 


to 5000 R. P. M., depending on material— 
yarn quality and operating conditions. 


». aaa 





ACHOMETER . 





IT‘S ADAPTABLE! 


. .. Winds all types and 
lengths of filling bobbins up to 10%”. 


fees 'T'S VERSATILE! 


Rewinds cotton-wool-worsted- 
rayon -silk-olastics and synthetics. 





iT‘S THE. 


Fee | SCO HITIN-SCHWEITER 
| | = AUTOMATIC FILLING 
a BOBBIN WINDER! 


eam e 8 60CS~C~C~S~*é«<SC<Ct«é«iaEXCEEPTIONAALLLYY QUIET. AND 
4 _, . Ge EFFICIENT IN OPERATION 
a It is seldom that a single 
: machine can offer the many desire- 
Py) able features that are so smartly 
combined in this unique filling 


WRITE TODAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER | 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


see 








WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Typical installation of Foxboro 
Temperature-Humidity Control 
on 40 dryers in a Southern 
rayon plant. 
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Few processes in the textile industry can make 
such a difference in the quality and efficiency of pro- 
duction as the drying operations. That is why textile 
men and dryer equipment makers want the best in 
control engineering, as well as dependable instru- 
ments. It is why they prefer Foxboro Control! 


Foxboro engineers pioneered improved drying 
methods by developing the first controller that auto- 
matically controlled both wet and dry bulb tempera- 
tures. The simple, on-off control function and compact 
round-form cases make Foxboro Controllers particu- 
larly adaptable to textile dryers. Foxboro develop- 
ments have enabled improved dryer design that has 
doubled or tripled the speed of textile drying! 
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Automatic Dryer Control 
is over 90% Foxboro 


ores 




























Another modern Foxboro Dryer Control 
installation in a leading New England 
textile mill. 





Get the benefit of this superior “know how” in your 
operations. Specify dryers equipped with Foxboro In- 
struments backed by Foxboro Control Engineering. 
Write for detailed Bulletin 188-4. The Foxboro Company, 
18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. Branches 
in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 
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40 Years Background 


Mill executives using the REINER High Speed 
Warper assure us that it is the most advanced 
design available today—for beaming filament 
rayon, spun rayon, cotton, wool, worsted, linen 
and other fabrics. 

With a constant speed drive it affords a stepless 
range from 50 to 1000 yds. a minute. 

Back of this advanced equipment stands over 
40-years service in supplying the Textile Industry 
with knitting machinery and embroidery machin- 
ery. Throughout the War period we have con- 
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tinued to supply parts for maintenance of 
REINER Textile Machinery. 


Textile men who are concerned about their 


Post-war production will be interested to learn 
the full advantages of the REINER Line. 


Write for complete information. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Reiner line of textile 
equipment. For 40 Years it 
has represented the highest 
standards of quality and 
performance. 

Full Fashioned 

Hosiery Machines 

Auto Heelers 

Tricot Machines 

High Speed 

Warping Machines 

(Full Width and Sectional) 


Magazine Creels 
Jack Creels 


Thread Tensions 
(Counterbalanced & Disc) 


Kay Loom Machines 
Raschel Machines 
Automatic 
Embroidery Machines 
Automatic Bobbin- 
Winding Machines 


Ten minutes from Times Square or 
Penn. Bus Station, via Lincoln Tunnel. 


Telephones: 


Union 7-0502---7-0503---7-0504---7-0505 





JOHN KLINCK, Southern Representative 
154 Forrest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 
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CONE AND SL 
WITH 
ABBOTT AUTOMATIC 
i TRAVELING SPINDLE 

WINDER 


900 to 1000 Bobbins 
Per Hour 
Per Operator 








QUILL 
WITH 
ABBOTT AUTOMATIC 
TRAVELING SPINDLE 
QUILLER 


2000 Bobbins 
Per Hour 
Per Operator 








ABBOTT MACHINE COMPAN 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative L. S. LIGON, Greenville, S. C. 
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A.V.C. RESEARCH DEVELOPS 
NEW HOSIERY YARN SIZE 


AN IMPROVED size for processing 


rayon hosiery yarns, Avconit No. 4, 
has been developed by the Textile 
Research and Chemical Research De- 
partments of the American Viscose 
Corporation. 

Avconit No. 4 is a synthetic wax 
blend applied in a solvent. It is white 
in color and does not discolor upon 
repeated heatings. It has a high melt- 
ing point, which facilitates handling 
under high temperature conditions. 

‘Tests show that Avconit No. 4 al- 
lows yarns to be handled more eas- 
ily in the throwing plant. Its high 
degree of self-emulsifiability greatly 
increases ease of scouring and makes 
it particularly adaptable to the one- 
bath method of scouring and dyeing. 


The principal functions performed 
by Avconit No. 4 are to provide 
adequate yarn lubrication...to hold 
the yarn twist during knitting... to 


protect the yarn against damage at 
each step of throwing and hosiery 
manufacture... and to facilitate fur- 
ther handling, such as seaming and 
looping, by holding the fabric shape. 
It also helps to form a clear stitch, is 
easy to apply and remove, and is not 
corrosive or abrasive to knitting ma- 
chinery. 

Before it was made commercially 
available, Avconit No. 4 was given 
exhaustive tests on commercial 
hosiery machinery in the American 
Viscose Corporation’s Textile Re- 
search Department at Marcus Hook, 
Pa., and in commercial throwing 
plants and hosiery mills. The tests 
were made at each step of the yarn’s 
manufacture into hosiery, and on all 
types of rayon. 


The new product will be manu- 
factured and distributed by the Atlas 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
ON RAYON 


The new consumer educational program 
on rayon, which has been conducted by 
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the American Viscose Corporation, since 
October 1942, is meeting with excellent 
response. The over-all purpose of the pro- 
gram is to substitute accurate information 
for the erroneous ideas that have grown up 
with rayon. 

Under this program, one new leaflet is 
prepared each month. Its subject is also 
adapted to a radio script, and a news re- 
lease for the women’s pages of newspapers, 
complete with mats and photos. This ma- 
terial is sent to radio stations, news syndi- 


‘ cates, newspapers, clubs, schools, colleges, 


various U.S. Government bureaus and the 

educational departments of retail stores. 
Typical topics are “This Is the Way to 

Wash Your Rayons,” “How to Care for 





Rayon,” “Tips on Sewing with Rayon,” 
and “Simple Rules for the Care of Spun 
Rayon and Wool Blended Fabrics.” 

The program is entirely non-commercial 
and is not tied up with any trade-mark 
promotion. The information is not copy- 
righted, because the American Viscose 
Corporation feels that it should be avail- 
able for general use. 


NEW USE FOR VINYON*™ 
“Vinyon” is now being used as packing 
material in pipe lines carrying the hydro- 
fluoric acid for the manufacture of high- 
octane gasoline. Vinyon is well suited for 
this purpose, as for industrial filter cloths, 
because of its exceptional ability to resist 
strong acids and alkalies, such as sulphuric, 
nitric and hydrofluoric acid, aqua regia, 
caustic soda and potash. 


COLLINS LOOM WORKS 
NOW “AVECO, INC.” 


The American Viscose Corporation has 
changed the name of its subsidiary, Collins 
Loom Works, to Aveco, Inc. This subsid- 
lary, acquired in 1943, is carrying on re- 
search and development work on the tricot 
manufacturing technique. 


**T.M.—C.&C.C.C. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


A “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R.1.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.: Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ESIDES its regular job of 


cleaning spinning, winding, 












and twisting machines, American 








MonoRail Automatic Cleaners 





prevent accumulation of lint on 


overhead equipment. A 16" 








high-pitch fan sends a blast of air 


against the ceiling to keep it clean. 


Let an American MonoRail en- 
gineer explain the advantages of 
a systematic removal of lint to 
replace inefficient hand clean- 
ing. Send for 24-page book on 


Automatic Cleaners. 








THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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‘he Bumblebee Cannot Fly 


In the current issue of Rayon Organon 
appears the following item, credited to Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation : 

“According to the theory of aerodynamics, 
and as may be readily demonstrated through 
laboratory tests and wind tunnel experi- 
ments, the bumblebee is unable to fiy. This 
is because the size, weight and shape of his 
body, in relation to the total wing spread, 
makes flying impossible. 

BUT ... the bumblebee, being ignorant 
of these profound scientific truths, goes 
ahead and flies anyway—and manages to 
make a little honey every day!” 

© 
We Hope So 


“ | Judging from the number of ad 
vertisements and the quality thereof, your 
book must have strong and faithful support 
of the industry.” 

H. B. SNADER 
Treas., Vanity Fair Mills, Inc. 
Reading, Pa. 
® 


He Knows About Baseball 


Doe Quillen, Spartanburg, 8. C., repre- 
sentative of Sterling Ring Traveler Co., is 
about the last word on baseball knowledge, 
and he’ll answer whatever you want to 
know about both major and minor league 
stars of this and other days. The Spartan. 
burg Journal recently gave him a nice little 
write-up on the sports page. If there is 
anything in the field of baseball lore that 
you would like to recall, just write Doc 
about it. 


* 
Yarns for Postwar 


“We are developing several new lines for 
the postwar period. This merchandise will 
require an 8/1 or 10/1 yarn, preferably a 
tinted yarn, package dyed or a part waste 
yarn, stock dyed. Could you kindly for 
ward us the names of mills where we may 
procure this type of yarn for after-the-war 
use ?”’ 

W. W. YANDO 
Braided Rug & Specialties Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

(After the war, Brother Yando, it should 
be simple. Right now, it would be tough. 
Any mill wishing to forward information tv 
Mr. Yando is at liberty to do so.) 


a 
Nylon Author 


“Can you give me any biographical in- 
formation on Mr. James Peter Ransom, au- 
thor of the nylon series which you are 
running in CoTTON?.. .”’ 

JOHN J. GOLDSMITH 
V-P., Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc. 
New York 18, N. Y. 

(No biographies, but Mr. Ransom is an 
actual throwster with experience since the 
beginning of nylon production in quanti 
ties. ) 


a 
Jobs After the War 


It is rather disquieting to note that only 
25% of those who have been mustered out 
of the services to date have been return- 
ing to their old jobs. Present competition 
for workers, with unusual inducements be 
ing offered, may account for some of this 
switching. However, many of those return 
ing have no desire to go back to old jobs, 
und a great number are, believe it or not, 
looking for farms. 

Textile mills hope that the percentage 
of their own trained workers returning 





will be much larger but should be prepared 
for some disappointments. Many far-sighted 
mills are planning improvements in work 
ing and living conditions for employees to 
make jobs more attractive. Your guess is as 
good as ours, but we don’t see how wages 
can go back to much lower seales in the 
inflated economy which seems due to con 
tinue at least for several years following 
the war. 


Piecegoods Printing 
“We have just recently subscribed to your 
COTTON magazine, and we would appreciate 
it very much if we could get all previous 
articles written about ‘The Printing of 
Piecegoods and Related Processes’ .. .” 
ERNEST HORVATH 
Phillipsburg Textile Print Works 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
® 
From Mexico 


“Interesados en el articulo, ‘A Cross- 
Recent Modernization Given in 
Reports from Representative Mills’, que 
aparece en la pagina No. 76 del Vol. 108 No. 
2 de esa Revista, correspondiente al mes de 


febrero de 1939, atenta—-mente venimos a 


Section of 


rogar a ustedes tengan la amabilidad dé 
decirnos si estarian en condiciones de pro 
porcionarnos algunos informes acerca del 
sistema de precios de costo ‘Loper ‘de que 
se habla en el articula a que hemos hecho 
referencia 

M. BIDAULT 
Compania Industrial de Orizaba, S.A. 
Rio Blanco, Ver., Mexico 


8 
More Booklets 


“We are at present planning our pro 
gram for the postwar period, and we would 
appreciate receiving the following numbers 
booklets listed in your publica 


.? 


of free 
tion 
JAMES DUGELBY 
Gen. Mgr., Compania Industrial 
Veracruzana, S.A. 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico 


“We would greatly appreciate your fur 
nishing us the following free booklets listed 
in the April, 1943, issue of CoTTon .. 

B. J. LYONS 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Cumberland, Md 
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WHAT CHANCE DOES A POOR MILL MAN HAVE? 


e J. J. Blank, extreme left, and 8. W. Hempstead, third from left, treasurer and general 
manager, respectively, of Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., are shown backed into a corner by 


the high pressure boys at the recent meetin 


Georgia in Atlanta. Seated between them is 


DuPont Paints; and 


. BE. Mellett, 


Atlanta; going around the table from Mr. Hempstead are: 
Co.; Ye Editor, J. W. Stribling; Ed G. Merritt, Southern Belting Co.; 
S. P. V. Demond, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. With the excep- 


of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
resident, J. M. Clayton & Co.. 
red P. Brooks, Foster Machine 
S. W. Quisenberry, 


tion of Mr. Desmond, who is from Charlotte, N. C., they are all from Atlanta. The two 
outsiders trying to crash the party are Yours Truly (‘‘Cotton’s’’ Business Manager)) and 


C. J. Shannon, Robert & Co., Atlanta. 
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An important project in 
our program of war and 
post-war expansion is a new 
$4,000,000 generating plant, 
now under construction. 
The 100,000 horsepower unit 
is being built as an addition 
to Plant Atkinson. It will 
add 1,500,000 kilowatt hours 
a day to Georgia’s power 
supply, increasing Plant At- 
kinson’s daily output to 
4,500,000 kilowatt hours. 


ee ee ed 


Although designed as a 
war project, and granted 
priorities by the WP B as 
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such, Plant Atkinson’s new 
unit will serve the expand- 
ing needs of peace after the 
war is over. Its output will 
provide more power for 
homes and farms, for busi- 
ness and industry, fo map- 
ufacturing and comn.erce, 


Plant Atkinson is urgent- 
ly needed now to meet the 
expanding requirements of 
the Bell bomber plant and 
other war industries. Later 
on, its production will be 
just as certainly needed for 
Georgia’s progress. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


A Citizen Wherever We Serve 
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THE BIG JOB of getting people back to work in 

civilian employments after the war should be 
approached on a realistic basis. Surely we have now 
reached the utter limits of the “borrow and squan- 
der” economy of the last 11 years. One of our major 
postwar tasks should be to wring inflation out of our 
economy rather than to put more into it. In Mr. 
Baruch’s report on postwar conversion he empha- 
sized his belief that prosperity could be achieved on 
a realistic basis unless pressure groups prevented its 
achievement. 

The pressure group which has the most to gain 
by a sound postwar economy, and which will fight 
the hardest to prevent the institution of such an 
economy, is organized labor. It is an unpleasant fact 
that labor, which has been the greatest of all gain- 
ers by industrial progress, has uniformly fought that 
progress with every weapon at its command. From 
the earliest days of the machine age, organized work- 
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Obstacles to Postwar Progress 


a typical cotton mill as would be needed today. 
Many mills are probably running with about one- 
fourth the hands required in a similar plant in 
1900. Today, a weaver will run 10 or 12 times 
as many looms as formerly. The 30 or 40 draw- 
ing-in hands disappeared, and two or three men 
running a tying-in machine have taken their place. 
One warper tender now often does the work that 
five or six did on old style warpers. Many industries 
have made far greater advances than the textile in- 
dustry. Forty years ago, the automobile was an 
expensive luxury available to only a few wealthy 
persons. Just before the war, automobile mechanics, 
earning four times as much as the mechanics of 1900, 
were building better automobiles for one-third the 
price of the 1900 motor car. 

The labor unions consistently and vigorously 
fought the automatic loom and the tying-in machine 
and the automatic spooler and warper, and because 











men have fought the ma- 
chine and have constantly 
tried to block industrial 
progress which could be 
made only by the machine. 
There is nothing new 
about the attitudes of or- 
ganized labor toward in- 
creases in mechanical ef- 
ficiency. This policy is as 
old as machinery itself. 
No discussion of postwar 
industrial possibilities can 
be undertaken without 
coming face to face with 
the fact that the labor 
unions are going to be one 
of the biggest obstacles— 
if not the biggest obstacle 
—to the establishment of 
general employment. 

The United States has 
reached its present posi- 
tion of economic suprem- 
acy literally by throwing 
people out of work. Forty 
years ago it took more than 
twice as much help to run 


COTTON textile manufacturers are urged to 

make prompt arrangements to have their 
employees see the special motion picture, “Cot- 
ton at War’, which is backed by the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute and produced by the War Depart- 
ment. The film leaves no doubt as to the vitally 
important role played by cotton textiles in the 
war effort. It inseparably links the cotton mill 
workers with the fighting men on the battle 
fronts and should be of great value in improv- 
ing worker morale. 

Combat and training scenes show how prac- 
tically everything that shoots, flies, floats, rolls 
or walks uses cotton and would be useless 
without it. The dialogue of the film is carried 
on between a green recruit and a seasoned ser- 
geant in the Army and is very effective in 
bringing out the urgent need for more cotton 
textiles for war purposes. 

It is unfortunate that a War Department rule 
prohibits the showing of the film where admis- 
sion is charged. Mill executives are hoping 
that an exception will be made of this picture 
and that permission will be given for it to be 
shown in regular commercial theaters, as part 
of regular programs, so that its full effective- 
ness may be realized. 

For further details of “Cotton at War’, to- 
gether with the sources from which the film 
may be obtained for showings to cotton textile 
worker audiences, see page 108.—The Editor. 
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the unions were powerful 
enough in many sections 
of New England to prevent 
the introduction of this 
labor saving machinery, 
they managed to drive the 
mills out of that part of 
the country. It is doubt- 
ful if the automobile in- 
dustry could have ap- 
proached anything approx- 
imating its present posi- 
tion if it had not been 
strictly a non-union propo- 
sition during the years of 
its development. Since the 
unions have got into the 
automobile industry, they 
have decreased its effi- 
ciency and have vigorous- 
ly fought labor saving 
equipment. 

That this should be so 
is not at all extraordinary. 
Labor unions are monopo- 
lies, and they are looking 
out for themselves in the 
Same way that monopolies 
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always try to protect their privileges. If all the 
cotton mills in the United States had belonged to one 
big corporation for the last 40 years, we would likely 
have no automatic looms; no single process pickers; 
no automatic spoolers, or other labor saving machin- 
ery. If one big monopoly had controlled all of the 
mills, there would have been no incentive to install 
such machinery, because the monopoly could have 
had all the profit it needed with the machinery avail- 
able by merely keeping prices high. It was the com- 
petition of one mill, or one group of mills, against 
the other mills that provided the incentive to cut 
costs by using more automatic machinery and em- 
ploying fewer people who could then earn higher 
wages. If the automobile industry for the past 40 
years had been in the hands of one monopolistic con- 
cern, we would probably have no more automobiles 
per capita in the United States than are found in 
many other countries. Not many persons could have 
automobiles when they cost $5000 each, and with 
1902 manufacturing methods and at present wage 
scales, an automobile would cost about $15,000. The 
working man himself has been the outstanding gain- 
er by all of this mechanical progress, even though at 
times he has been temporarily out of a job that a 
machine could do faster and better and cheaper. In 
the long run, the machine has made jobs, and it has 
made good jobs where poor ones existed before. The 
machine is the working man’s best friend, and yet his 
labor organizations persistently fight the machine. 


THE AUTOMOBILE industry, as we know it today, 
was practically founded on the paint spray gun. It 
would be hard to imagine how the automobile indus- 
try could exist at all if cars had to be painted with 
brushes as they were years ago. The furniture in- 
dustry of today is largely built up on the paint spray 
gun. If furniture had to be painted the way it was 
painted 40 years ago, and painters were paid their 
present wages, most furniture would be too expensive 
for the ordinary person to own. A table which can 
be painted in a few minutes with a spray gun took 
several days of labor by the old-fashioned method, 
where several coats of paint had to be applied and 
carefully rubbed down between coats. Here are two 
large, important industries which are practically de- 
pendent on one simple little device, and yet if the 
painters union can have its way after the war, the 
spray gun will be outlawed. The painters’ union has 
waged a persistent and vicious fight against the 
spray gun ever since its introduction, and about a 
year ago, a Federal judge rendered a decision hold- 
ing that the union had a perfect right to refuse to 
use any labor saving device. It is not hard to visual- 
ize what the extension of that court ruling could 
mean to industrial America. If that ruling can be 
made to stick and can be strictly enforced by the 
unions, our industrial progress has practically come 
to an end. 

An excellent and longstanding example of how 
labor organizations persistently fight progress is af- 
forded by the railroad brotherhoods. Years ago, when 
a locomotive would pull about 15 freight cars and 
trains had to be coupled up by hand and the brakes 
had to be applied by hand, 100 miles a day was con- 


sidered a normal] run for a train. Then came auto- 


matic couplers and air brakes. Trains could be made 
longer, so that heavier and faster locomotives were 
in order, and the railroads gradually improved their 
roadbeds, lengthened the trains and increased the 
size and efficiency of locomotives. A train could 
make 200 miles a day, then 300, then 500 or more. 
The railroad brotherhoods, however, to this day have 
successfully insisted on being paid on the same basis 
as 50 years ago, and there are union contracts stipu- 
lating that 100 miles, or perhaps 150 miles, shall 
constitute a day’s work, although some of the fastest 
passenger trains today will cover more than 500 miles 
in eight hours. This results in hundreds of train 
crews working only a few days out of the month. On 
some streamliner runs, a crew can make a month’s 
time in about five or six days. On the old coal burn- 
ing locomotives, two firemen were frequently needed. 
If the railroad went to the expense of installing oil 
burning equipment or putting in an automatic stoker, 
the union insisted that two firemen still be em- 
ployed. 

Thus the railroads, spending billions of dollars to 
modernize and increase the mechanical efficiency of 
their plants and rolling stock, have not been able to 
effect the full savings that these investments made 
possible, but have had to ask the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission repeatedly for increases in rates 
to take care of wages paid to people for not working. 
One small railroad in Illinois attempted to run on a 
basis of efficiency, rather than union featherbed- 
ding, and cut its operating cost to one-third of what 
it was under the union schedule. The unions finally 
got the United States Government to intervene and 
force this railroad to operate under brotherhood reg- 
ulations; but the fact that the union schedule trebled 
the cost of operation, although the union hourly 
rates of pay were no greater—and in some instances 
less—shows the tremendous effect of union feather- 
bedding and “‘make work” policies on costs. 


ALL MONOPOLIES work on the same principle: that 
through the elimination of competition they can 
regulate their profits. A labor union is no excep- 
tion, and the more completely the union eliminates 
competition, the more unconscionably it proceeds with 
its program of featherbedding and making useless 
and unnecessary jobs. A monopoly is not interested 
in progress, but in profits. Under a system of free 
competitive enterprise, increased profits have got to 
come from increased sales, because competition is 
going to keep down the unit profit per sale. The urge 
is therefore to make goods constantly cheaper and 
better so that more can be sold. A monopoly has no 
such incentive. More profit is obtained merely by 
higher prices, and higher prices are often effected 
by actually restricting the purchase of something in- 
stead of increasing it. A labor union, being a mon- 
opoly, is always working toward higher prices and 
less value for the prices. Any monopoly, unless it 
is a natural monopoly regulated by the government, 
is a racket, and nothing can be expected of it but 
selfish and oppressive actions. 


(Continued on page 1381) 
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Water in the Textile Industry 


Article 1—Proeess Water 


By Lewis B. Miller 


Chemical Engineer, Consulting Division 
W. H. & L. D. Betz, Philadelphia 


THE INDUSTRIAL uses of water are many, and in the textile indus- 

try they include water for dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing, power, 
humidification and many others. This, the first in a series of articles 
by Dr. Miller, will discuss in detail the uses of process water in the 
textile industry, its chemical properties,—hardness, turbidity, color— 
and will present tentative specifications for water quality for use in 


textile manufacturing.—The Editor 


FROM EARLY times, textile man- 

ufacturers have recognized 
the need for an abundance of wa- 
ter for their operations; they have 
also found by practical experi- 
ence that some waters are more 
desirable for textile processing 
than others, although they may 
not have understood clearly the 
reasons therefor or just what 
constituted desirable water qual- 
ity. 

It has not been altogether an 
accident that the textile industry 
has tended to concentrate in the 
New England area and in the 
South Atlantic states. One of the 
factors of importance in the se- 
lection of those areas for textile 
manufacture has been the pres- 
ence of an abundance of soft and 
fairly pure surface waters for 
process use. 


Soft Waters 


The waters in those areas, be- 
sides being present in abundance, 
are designated as “soft waters’’. 
In accordance with generally rec- 
ognized usage, waters containing 
less than 100 parts per million of 
calcium and magnesium salts are 
considered to be soft waters. Ref- 
erence to the publications of the 
U. S. Geological Survey indicate 
that the surface waters of the New 
England states in the Northeast, 
of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi in the Southeast, 
and of Washington and Oregon in 
the Northwest in general contain 
less than 60 parts per million of 
calcium and magnesium salts, or 
to use the more common nomen- 
clature, less than 60 p.p.m. of 


“hardness”. These waters are also 
usually low in heavy metal con- 
tent, in sulfur compounds in the 
form of sulfides, and in turbidity. 
The latter constituent will, of 
course, vary with local and me- 
teorological conditions. In times of 
heavy rains, streams will show 
higher turbidities due to their 
load of suspended, earthy materi- 
als, but under normal conditions, 
the surface waters in the designat- 
ed areas are reasonably low in tur- 
bidity. All of these qualities are 
desirable for water used in textile 
processing, and the reasons there- 
for will be discussed subsequently. 

There are certain other quali- 
ties of the surface waters of those 
areas which lessen their desira- 
bility for textile processing, al- 
though the importance of these 
qualities is not always so clearly 
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recognized. Most soft surface wat- 
ers contain more or less color, due 
to the presence of organic matter 
which is dissolved or dispersed in 
them. The color may be measured 
and expressed in certain arbitrary 
“color units’, which are described 
and defined by water engineers 
and chemists. The color of natu- 
ral waters used by textile manu- 
facturers varies, according to the 
writer’s experience, from a few 
parts per million (which color is 
hardly noticeable) to several hun- 
dred p.p.m. in soft waters drawn 
from swampy areas, which waters 
are the color of weak tea. Soft 
surface waters may also contain 
dissolved or dispersed iron or 
manganese compounds, and these 
compounds, as will be discussed 
later, may cause operating diffi- 
culties and substantial economic 
losses through actual loss of ma- 
terials or reduction in materials 
quality, even when present in 
process water in only very small 
amounts. 


Microbiological Growths 


Surface waters may also con- 
tain microbiological growths of 
several varieties, some of which 
cause trouble in textile process- 
ing. Such waters may also contain 
debris from aquatic plant growths, 
which die and decompose or break 
off and so enter the textile proc- 
essing, often to its disadvantage. 

Sanitary wastes — particularly 
industrial wastes discharged into a 
stream at some point above a tex- 
tile mill which utilizes the stream 
as a source of water supply—fre- 
quently cause operating difficul- 
ties and losses to the mill unless 
the water is suitably conditioned 
before use. In crowded industrial 
areas, such as in many parts of 
New England and in some sections 
of the South Atlantic states, the 
presence of industrial and sani- 
tary wastes in surface waters is 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Uniformity of quality is a de- 
sirable characteristic of water to 
be used in textile processing. Uni- 
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formity will depend upon local 
conditions. Non-uniformity may be 
due to natural causes or to varia- 
tions in amount or type of waste 
materials discharged into the water 
supply at some point upstream. 


Water Characteristics 
in Textile Manufacturing 


In discussing desirable and un- 
desirable characteristics of water 
for use in textile processing, it is 
pertinent to consider from a tech- 
nical standpoint why these char- 
acteristics are advantageous or 
otherwise; for, without an under- 
standing of the fundamental rea- 
sons therefor, a suitable choice of 
water for the various types of tex- 
tile processing cannot be made, nor 
can appropriate water condition- 
ing be instituted where treatment 
becomes necessary. Consideration 
is also given to appropriate meth- 
ods of water treatment for ren- 
dering it more suitable for process 
use. 

In considering the fundamental 
chemistry of water as affecting 
textile processing, it should be 
kept clearly in mind that those 
processes and usages which are 
more or less standardized and 
common to many mills are under 
consideration. Special conditions, 
special products or special usages 
may introduce an entirely new or 
different situation which requires 
a specific study in order to un- 
derstand the chemis:ry involved. 


Hardness 


Hardness in water, as previous- 
ly mentioned, is due to the pres- 
ence of calcium and magnesium 
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salts in the water. When present 
in the form of carbonates or bi- 
carbonates, the hardness is often 
referred to as “temporary hard- 
ness’’, because there is a tendency 
for the calcium and magnesium 
salts to precipitate and thus be 
removed from the water, especial- 
ly when the water undergoes an 
elevation in temperature. (In 
steam boilers, for example, this 
precipitation is often in the form 
of boiler scale unless special pre- 
cautions are taken.) 

When present as sulfates, chlo- 
rides, etc., of calcium and magne- 
sium, the hardness is referred to 
as “permanent hardness”, because 
there is less tendency for precipi- 
tation under normal conditions. 
Either form of hardness is unde- 
sirable in waters used for textile 
processing. When soaps are used 
for textile cleansing or fiber 
scouring, the calcium and magne- 
sium salts present in the water 
react with the soars to form in- 
soluble calcium and magnesium 
soaps, such as the insoluble cal- 
cium and magnesium stearates, 





Courtesy, Infilco, Inc. rr 
Sectional view of modern equipment for clarifying raw water by flocu- 
lation or softening hard water by the cold lime and soda process. 


oleates, resinates, etc. ‘this means. 
in a practical way, that larger 
amounts of soap must be used for 
processing, so as to satisfy the 
hardness of the water and still 
leave sufficient soap for deter- 
gent purposes. The harder the 
water, the greater the soap re- 
quirement. Besides the addition- 
al soap usage, the calcium and 
magnesium soaps formed are in- 
soluble, sticky products which ad- 
here to the surface of the textile 
fibers and interfere in subsequent 
operations, such as bleaching, or 
in dyeing, by causing non-uniform- 
ity of product. 

In textile processing involving 
treatment at high pH values, as in 
mercerizing, there is often a ten- 
dency for the insoluble substances, 
such as calcium carbonate or mag- 
nesium hydroxide, to precipitate 
from hard waters. The presence of 
these materials in textiles is in it- 
self a disadvantage. Magnesium 
hydroxide in particular is an 
amorphous gelatinous precipitate, 
similar in many of its properties 
to aluminum hydroxide. Because 
of its gelatinous properties, it ad- 
heres readily to textile fibers and 
may subsequently affect dyeing 
because of its mordanting charac- 
ter. (It might be added paren- 
thetically that residual alum 
should be kept as low as possible 
in treated process waters and for 
the same reason.) In general, it 
appears that vat and naphthol 
dyes require waters of lower hard- 
ness and of generally higher quali- 
ty than do direct, developed or 
sulfur dyes. 


Softening Hard Water 


The most economical solution 
to the hardness problem is to se- 
lect a raw water of suitable soft- 
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ness for use in textile processing. 
Where water of such a character 
is not available, it may be found 
necessary and economical to pre- 
treat the water in order to reduce 
its hardness. Where hard water 
is used for textile processing, 
which involves a detergent opera- 
tion, the operator, whether he re- 
alizes it or not, will soften the 
water. Whether the softening op- 
eration is performed by means of 
expensive soaps used in process, 
or by a softening treatment cost- 
ing only a fraction of the soap 
cost, is a choice to be made by 
the mill management. There are 
a number of good methods avail- 
able for softening water. The 
choice of method is a matter of 
economics and will depend upon: 

1. The overall composition of 
the water. 

2. The degree and type of hard- 
ness present. 

3. The extent of softening re- 
quired. 

4. The quantity of water to be 
treated. 

5. The extent and type of oth- 
er impurities present, such as col- 
or, turbidity, iron, manganese, or- 
ganic or biological impurities, 
which it is also desired to re- 
move. 

6. Other uses of the water. 

7. Variations in composition 
of the water. 

Final selection of the treatment 
method should be made by some 
one adequately informed upon 
both water treatment and textile 
operations. 

Iron and Manganese 


Iron and manganese will be con- 
sidered together, since their ad- 
verse effects upon textile process- 
ing are similar and because their 
removal is effected by the same 
general types of water treatment. 
They are by far the most objec- 
tionable constituents of textile 
process water. Of the two, iron 
is much the more common con- 
stituent of both surface and well 
waters. Experience has shown 
that iron present in drinking and 
domestic waters in excess of 0.3 
p.p.m. will stain sinks, wash ba- 
Sins and clothing washed in it and 
will usually form dark colored 
precipitates when the water is left 
standing in open containers. 

Drinking water standards of the 





Tray type aeration equipment followed by gravity filters. Frequently 
used for removal of iron and manganese from process water. 


U. S. Public Health Service limit 
the iron content to 0.3 p.p.m. Man- 
ganese behaves similarly in equal- 
ly low concentrations. Concentra- 
tions of iron or manganese to the 
extent indicated, and sometimes 
even in lesser concentrations, may 
cause difficulties and losses in 
textile processing. 

Iron (and manganese) 
pounds -present in process waters 
may occur in three forms—in sus- 
pension, in colloidal dispersion and 
in true solution. Iron or manga- 
nese compounds in suspension may 
ordinarily be removed by filtra- 
tion; colloidally dispersed iron is 
frequently reduced but usually not 
completely removed by filtration; 
iron in true solution (and colloid- 
ally dispersed iron as well) re- 
quires chemical treatment for its 
removal. 

The presence of iron and man- 
ganese in any of the three condi- 
tions in which they may occur in 
process water has very adverse ef- 
fects upon textile processing. The 
quantity of these elements which 
may be present without detriment 
will vary with the treatment in- 
volved and the quality of product. 
For many operations, iron in con- 
centrations of less than 0.2 p.p.m. 
(expressed as Fe) and manganese 
of less than 0.1 p.p.m. (expressed 
as Mn) will cause no undue dif- 
ficulties or losses. If a high de- 
gree of whiteness in bleaching is 
not required, or in the dyeing of 
dark colors (with dyes not spe- 
cially sensitive to iron or ma)'ga- 


com- 
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nese), these constituents may be 
present in concentrations exceed- 
ing the amounts indicated with- 
out deleterious results. In rayon 
manufacture, it is considered good 
practice to keep iron and manga- 
nese concentrations in _ process 
waters as near zero as possible; 
in no case should the sum of these 
constituents exceed 0.02 p.p.m. 

The mechanism by which the 
iron (or manganese) exerts its ad- 
verse effects is varied. In bleach- 
ing, the iron, if not already pres- 
ent as insoluble hydrated ferric 
oxide, is readily oxidized to this 
condition in an alkaline bleach so- 
lution. The iron in this condition 
readily attaches itself to the fi- 
bers, causing the well known rust 
spots or iron stains. It aiso causes 
vellowing of bleached white goods. 
In dyeing, dulling of the resultant 
shades, unevenness of color or 
variations in shade may occur, due 
to the presence of iron and man- 
ganese, and usually the undesir- 
able effects increase in propor- 
tion to the quantities of these ele- 
ments present. 


Iron Stains 


In the manufacture of viscose 
rayon, iron, because of its ten- 
dency to form dark colored iron 
sulfides, will cause staining and 
streaking during the process treat- 
ment with sulfide. Heavy metals 
such as lead or copper will be- 
have similarly. Experience has 
shown that iron likewise reduces 
the lustre of probably for 


silk, 
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reasons similar to those noted for 
bleaching and dyeing operations, 
although in this case the mechan- 
ism of the undesirable effect is 
not so clearly understood. 

Investigations of pulp washing 
by manufacturers of pulp and pa- 
per products has shown that cel- 
| lulose fibers will adsorb and con- 

centrate upon their surfaces any 
iron present in either dissolved or 
suspended condition in the process 
water. By increasing adsorption 
of iron, the pulps may actually 
deteriorate, rather than improve, 
in quality with continued wash- 
) ing. The same will probably ap- 
ply to the washing of vegetable 
textile fibers. 

Certain dyes are sensitive to 
iron and manganese, and where 
such dyes are used, the presence 
of these elements must be care- 
fully avoided. 

Testing of the raw water sup- 
ply to assure the absence of iron 
or its presence in only small 
amounts is not sufficient to in- 
sure avoidance of iron trouble in 
textile processing. Soft waters 
are usually corrosive, and where 
these are passed through iron 
pipes or retained in metal tanks, 
they may pick up sufficient iron 
to be troublesome. Similarly, 
where processing is done in metal 

containers with acidic process or 
| dye liquors, sufficient iron may 
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be dissolved to cause iron diffi- 
culties. 


Bacterial Growth 


Presence of iron or manganese 
in water supplies is frequently re- 
sponsible for the growth of the 
so-called iron or manganese bac- 
teria in pipe lines and tanks. In 
such cases, the iron or manganese 
is necessary to the life processes 
of the bacteria. During growth, 
these bacteria remove iron or 
manganese from solution and form 
growths which tend to plug pipe 
lines and accumulate as masses 
in inaccessible places in process 
equipment. From time to time, 
portions of these growths, con- 
taining large amounts of iron or 
manganese, will break loose and 
enter the process operations to 
form stains on materials under 
treatment. 

Where iron troubles are encoun- 
tered, variations in processing 
procedure or supplementary meas- 
ures may sometimes be made to 
prevent or reduce the undesirable 
effects of these elements. It is 
preferable and more effective to 
avoid the presence of these ele- 
ments rather than to attempt to 
offset the effect of their pres- 
ence. 

Fortunately, several  satisfac- 
tory and economical methods are 
available for the removal of iron 





Modern filter plant at Callaway Milis, LaGrange, Ga. In foreground is 
the coagulation basin, with part of mixing flume shown at left. 


and manganese from water. The 
selection of method and _ equip- 
ment will be based upon a number 
of factors including: 

1. Quantity of water to be 
treated. 

2. Amounts of iron or manga- 
nese present in the untreated wa- 
ter. 

3. Degree of removal of iron 
or Manganese required. 

4. Other treatment of water 
required in addition to iron and 
manganese removal. 

5. Other uses besides that of 
process water to which the treat- 
ed water will be put, such as boil- 
er make-up water, potable water, 
cooling water, etc. 

6. Analysis of the water. 

7. Variations in composition 
and quality of the raw water. 

Recently certain new and very 
effective methods of treating wa- 
ter for iron and manganese re- 
moval have become _ available 
which are also effective in remov- 
ing turbidity and reducing hard- 
ness. Such treatments lend them- 
selves particularly well to the 
treatment of raw waters for tex- 
tile use. 

Uniformity of process’ water 
with regard to iron (and manga- 
nese) content is highly important 
because of the deleterious effect 
of small quantities of these ele- 
ments. The iron content of lake 
or pond waters may vary appre- 
ciably, particularly during the 
spring and fall “overturn”, if the 
body of water is sizeable. Well 
waters frequently show marked 
variations in iron content. Streams 
vary in iron content according to 
local conditions of flow, which 
may vary with the seasons and 
with meteorological conditions. 
They may also vary according to 
the nature and volume of wastes 
discharged at points upstream. 
Metal industries which discharge 
pickling liquors, plating liquors, 
etc., to streams may cause great 
variations in the iron content of 
such surface waters and in the 
content of other metallic sub- 
stances as well. 

Other metallic substances, par- 
ticularly heavy metals, may be as 
undesirable to certain types of tex- 
tile processing as are iron and 
manganese. Their removal may 


(Continued on page 1382) 
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in Training Spinners 


By Nell Woodward 


Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


ALTHOUGH she had never been inside a cotton mill before, Miss 


Woodward went to work in the Swift Manufacturi 
bus, Ga., to learn to spin so that she could teach others. 


Co., Colum- 
old here are 


some of her experiences, some of them amusing, in the Training-Within- 
Industry program which has meant so much to plants confronted with 
the problem of training new employees quickly. Sometimes the impres- 
sions of total strangers to the industry can bring out points of value 
to those who have spent their lives in textile work . .... . 


A WORKER’S attitudes toward 
plant management, as well as to- 
ward the particular. job to which 
he has been assigned, are usually 
formed during the first six weeks 
of employment—and these _aitti- 
tudes, plus the work habits de- 
veloped during the same period, are 
the ones which will influence his 
productive capacity thereafter. 
To be adequately trained, an em- 
ployee must not only learn his job 
thoroughly but must also under- 
stand his rate of pay, his relation- 
ship with co-workers, the coordina- 
tion between his job and other jobs, 
company policies, methods of waste 
and accident prevention. He must 
be familiar with his chances for 
advancement, encouraged to feel 
himself a vital part of the com- 
pany. He must realize the import- 
ance of quality workmanship and 
the necessity for regular attend- 
ance, not as something forced upon 
him from the outside but as an 
outgrowth of his loyalty to the plant 


and his personal desire for ad- 
vancement. 
To provide such workers—as 


well as to lighten the overseer’s 
wartime burden of breaking. in 
“green hands”—is the purpose and 
function of the Training-Within- 
Industry program of the War 


Manpower Commission. As an in-. 


structor in this program, I have 
seen learners become thoroughly 
efficient in only a fraction of the 
time it takes to train them under 
the old method of letting them 
learn from a regular worker, on a 
regular job, and then placing them 
on production assignments before 
they were ready. Such haphazard 


methods of letting them learn the 
“hard way”, with no interest shown 
them, except an occasional word 
from the supervisor to “speed up 
a little’ or “be careful and don’t 
get hurt,” serve merely to confuse 
and frighten an already jittery 
person—one whose faculties of self- 
control and coordination have al- 
ready been impaired by the _ un- 
familiar surroundings, the noise 
and the swirling machinery. 


Learning Experiences 


One of the main advantages I 
have found in training others is 
the fact that I have been recently 
trained myself—that I can antici- 
pate stumbling blocks and emo- 
tional handicaps because I have just 
experienced them. When I first 
started to learn how to spin in the 
warp spinning department of Swift 
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An QOutsider’s Experiences 





Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga., I was the rankest of out- 
siders. I had never been inside a 
cotton mill before. My studies at 
the University of Georgia had been 
in home economics, not textiles, 
and my work in the years following 
had been as a home economist. Thus 
an account of my experiences and 
my impressions during the train- 
ing period may be of value to oth- 
ers, as they have been to me as an 
instructor, because they are defi- 
nitely those of a new employee— 
not clouded either by years of ex- 
perience in a familiar atmosphere 
or by the screen of rank which 
exists between the friendliest of 
supervisors and his workers. 

One of the first things which 
struck me when I came into the 
mill was the tendency of older em- 
ployees to discourage learners. One 
woman told me, “If you knowed 
what I know about spinning, you 
wouldn’t never put your foot inside 
any spinning room.” Another ob- 
served, “You needn’t bother about 
trimming your finger nails. They’! 
get broke off soon enough on this 
job anyway.” 

Remarks like these not only dis- 
courage a learner from the first 
but affect the attitudes he will 
continue to hold on the job. That’s 
why it is wise to put learners under 
the wing of a trained instructor 
until they have familiarized them- 
selves with their surroundings and 
have developed their own concep- 
tions of. their work. 

Another thing which I feel over- 
seers and second hands _— should 
recognize more completely is the 
fear that new people—particularly 
women—have of the machines. 
They are frightened, not only by 
the moving parts and actual dang- 
er spots, but also by the general 
atmosphere of noise and_ speed. 
When this is added to the natural 
ill-at-ease feeling of starting any 
new job—the fear that one will not 
catch-on quickly enough, will do 
something wrong or just appear 
“dumb” generally—it is small won- 
der that they seem to be slow in 
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The instructor shows three learners a bobbin of roving. 


learning. An important function of 
the instructor is to overcome this 
fear, which blocks learning, and 
put the new employee at ease before 
starting him to work. 

Perhaps one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties a learner experiences is 
unfamiliarity with machinery parts 
and terms. To teach the learner 
adequately, the instructor must 
explain operations as well as dem- 
onstrate, and it is difficult to do 
this without using such words as 
“creel”, “‘traveler’’, “clearer’”’, 
“seavenger roll”, “ring rail’, etc., 
which must sound almost like a 
foreign language to the learner. 
For this reason, considerable at- 
tention should be given in planning 
instruction to use technical terms at 
first only when they cannot be 
avoided. 

The expression “drawing out’’, 
for instance, might be used instead 
of “drafting” until the learner 
fully understands the process. Or- 
ders should not be issued concern- 
ing “roving” and “yarn” until the 
difference between the two has 
been grasped. I have sometimes 
thought that one reason new spin- 
ning room employees get the im- 
pression that yarn is running up- 
ward onto the roving bobbins in- 
stead of downward onto the yarn 
bobbins is that they do not under- 
stand the distinction between rov- 
ing and yarn when the explanation 
is first made. 
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Sometimes, of course, the con- 
fusion over terms is simply amus- 
ing—as when you take a new re- 
cruit on tour through the mill, and 
she is surprised to find that a 
“card” is not a 3x5 piece of paste- 
board or that “drawing” is not 
done with a pencil. My own intro- 
duction to “break-backs” was of 
this nature. One day when I was 
learning to spin, a supervisor came 
by and began talking about “broke- 
backs”. I looked all around to see 
which of the employees had a 
broken back before I discovered he 
had reference to “breaking back’’ 
of the roving. He talked on in 
terms of “broke backs’’, and I talk- 
ed on in terms of “broken backs”, 
until finally the foreman said, 
“What is this, anyway? I say 
‘broke-back’; the superintendent 
says ‘break-back’; and now you 
come along and call it ‘broken- 
backs’. ” 


Teaching Experiences 


My own learning period did not 
terminate, of course, when I became 
an instructor. I am still learning 
much about the workers as well as 
about the spinning process. My re- 
actions are still to a considerable 
extent those of an outsider, and 
many things—amusing as well as 
enlightening—are continually hap- 
pening to me. 

Many co-workers still ask what 
my salary is. I always evade the 





question, of course, but I know that 
it is a major one with new employ- 
ees, as with old. It is a question 
they ask to satisfy themselves that 
a newcomer doesn’t make as much 
as they. 

One of the most amusing com- 
ments on my job came from a young 
girl learner whom I was coach- 
ing. After I had spent five hours 
steadily explaining to her the in- 
itial part of her training, she turn- 
ed to me and asked, “What is your 
work here?” Another listened at- 
tentively for a few minutes while 
I tried to explain that I, too, was 
learning how to spin so that I might 
be in a position to teach future 
learners. “Oh,” she said, “you are 
larnin’ to spin so you can larn 
others to larn.” 

One morning a girl toured the 
mill with me so that she could be- 
come orientated to the other de- 
partments. Upon arriving back in 
the spinning room, she asked off 
for the rest of the day, saying that 
the trip through the mill had made 
her too tired to work any more. 
Another learner, who makes much 
less than I, told me that she takes 
a cab to go home every evening— 
the five cent bus being too slow 
for her. Easy come, easy go is her 
conception of her wartime wages. 

On another occasion the foreman 
came over and asked if I would 
help him get one of the regular 
spinners out of the habit of throw- 
ing scavenger-roll waste on the 
floor instead of in the waste can. 
When I talked to the girl] about it, 
she said that the foreman had made 
her mad by reprimanding her and 
that she was going to throw all the 
cotton on the floor she wanted to. 

“But,” she added, ‘“‘you’ve been 
so nice to me that I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do. I won’t throw any waste 
on the floor until six o’clock, when 
you leave, but from then on until 
shifts change every night, I’m go- 
ing to throw down all I can.” 

And throw it down she did, in 
spite of all our coaxing. Her alleys 
were perfectly clean until six 
o’clock, and then waste just natur- 
ally found the floor somehow. Per- 
haps she knew why. 

The suggestions which I try to 
make tactfully about lunches—that 
a package of peanuts and a soft 
drink are not really as nourishing 
as milk, fruit or a meat sandwich— 
are not always adopted, but if I 
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have fruit on hand it usually gets 
eaten. One girl, who told me she 
did not like oranges at all, ate three 
when I bought some to pass around. 
And those who do follow sugges- 
tions about proper diet, not only 
in the mill but at home, usually tell 
me that they notice speedy improve- 
ment in the way they feel—less 
fatigue from the day’s work, as 
well as better health generally. 

My experience has shown me, too, 
that you can’t tell from first im- 
pressions which employees are, and 
which are not, going to stick to the 
job long enough to justify training. 
I’ve seen good natured, mild man- 
nered women, whom I knew would 
make wonderful workers, quit af- 
ter half an hour. And I’ve seen 
the “pistol-packing mamma” type, 
whom I didn’t expect to stay ten 
minutes, become excellent and reg- 
ular workers. 


Conclusion 


To sum up, my experience—both 
as a new employee and as an in- 
structor—has shown me that the 
Training-Within-Industry program 
has not only a dual, but a triple, 
value. Its first and major advant- 
age is that it gives the new em- 
ployee a more workable “know 
how” about his job. But it is im- 
portant also in that it leaves the 
overseer free for more pressing 
duties and that it makes of a new 








Miss Woodward instructing learners in a class room. 


employee not just an efficient, skill- 
ed worker but one who is a well 
adjusted, well oriented person, in- 
creasing his productive capacity in 
direct proportion to his favorable 
attitudes. 

Some new employees, of course, 
may make a success of their work 
in spite of average supervision and 
average methods of training, but 
under these conditions the majority 
continue monotonously on their jobs 
only because they have to make a 
living—not because they feel any 
degree of obligation to their em- 





On a tour of the mill, the instructor shows a group of learners what 
a loom looks like and how it weaves cloth. 
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ployers or any personal desire to 
get ahead. Such people never de- 
velop a sense of responsibility to- 
ward production; nor do they ever 
have the feeling of being a part of 
the organization. It is the aim of 
the Training-Within-Industry in- 
structors—both now and after the 
war, I hope—to change these atti- 
tudes. 
—_———_-_@@ -—-—-—-- 


Dan River Mills Announce 
Textile Dictionary 


A dictionary of over 600 textile terms 
has been prepared by Dan River Mills 
of Danville, Va. From “Abrasion Ma- 
chine” to “Zelan,” it describes in sim- 
ple English the current fabrics, proc 
and finishes, identifying many 
new fabrics with their trade names and 
with their manufacturers. 

“The Dictionary of Teztile Terms is 
not the only dictionary of its kind,” an 
official of Dan River Mills explained, 
“But it is the most up-to-date and, as 
far as we know, the most complete. It 
has been designed for store people— 
for sales clerks, merchandise execu- 
tives and copywriters—for textile ex- 
perts who desire an over-all familiarity 
with the field, and for the 
shopper.” 

Prior to publication, The Dictionary 
of Tertile Terms was reviewed by 
three authorities in the textile field: 
Richard S. Cox, dean of the Philadel- 
phia Textile School, Professor Gilbert 
R. Merrill of the Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute and Professor A. H. Grimshaw, 
professor of textile chemistry and dye 
ing of North Carolina State College. 
Copies may be obtained without charge 
from Dan River Mills, 40 Worth St., 
New York City. 
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Georgia Cotton Manufacturers 
Are “Soldiers-for-a-Day” 


UPON THE invitation of the War 

Department, some fifty-odd 
cotton manufacturers of Georgia, 
along with about one hundred 
other industrialists, were guests of 
the army at The Infantry School 
at Fort Benning, Ga., on June 14, 
15 and 16. They were organized 
into a military company of two 
platoons, with regular army offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers 
in charge, and for two full days— 
in 97-degree weather—learned how 
the army lives. 

They were shown all the weapons 
used by our infantry in combat and 
were given an opportunity to fire 
several types under regular range 
conditions. In fact, several of the 
officers in charge of the firing 
range expressed surprise at some 
of the scores turned in, several mill 
men qualifying as “Expert Rifle- 
men.” 

Probably of outstanding interest 
to the “soldiers-for-a-day” were the 
Parachute School, where the para- 
chute troops are trained, and the 
demonstration of all the infantry 
weapons on the afternoon of In- 
fantry Day, June 15. The visitors 
were taken through—though not 
as participants—all phases of the 
course of training for the para- 
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troopers, culminating in mass 
jumps of 36 men each from trans- 
port planes flying about 700 feet 
above ground. To demonstrate re- 
supplying the troops after they have 
landed, the planes then came back 
over the field and released cargo- 
chutes containing receptacles of 
cold lemonade for the panting vis- 
itors. 

Every occasion of this kind has 
its amusing incidents. As the com- 
pany of visitors was being marched 
to mess shortly after arrival in the 
post grounds, an enlisted man in 
an adjoining company street was 
heard to remark, “That’s the 
d—dest looking bunch of 4F’s I’ve 
seen yet.” 


“The Frying Pan” 


Upon arriving at Fort Benning, 
the guests were guided to the 
“Frying-Pan Area’ of the post 
(the army insisted that it got its 
name from the shape of the area 
and not from the temperature!) 
and were issued fatigue uniforms 
of herringbone twill, including hel- 
met liners and canteens. They were 
quartered in regular hutments and 
were fed at one of the regular mess 
halls by army cooks and personnel. 
Everyone had heard that our army 


is well fed, but it was proved to 
the visitors without any remaining 
doubt on this visit, the meals be- 
ing well prepared, well balanced and 
in abundance. Assurance was given 
that the food was exactly the same 
as received by the regular enlisted 
personnel. 


Paratroop Training 


At the Parachute School, the 
visitors were shown the complete 
course of training given to infan- 
trymen who drop on the enemy 
from the skies. The course of in- 
struction is so arranged that there 
is a class starting on Monday of 
each week and one finishing on 
each Saturday; thus it might be 
said that the school is laid out on 
a production basis. 

The men are first put through 
what is called the “‘Trainasium”, 
an outdoor arrangement of bars, 
ladders and ropes through which 
and over which the trainees craw! 
and climb to toughen themselves 
for the strenuous work ahead. 

Then come practice jumps from 
a “mock-up” of a transport plane 
fuselage, where the jump to the 
ground is only about five feet but 
where the preparations are exact- 
ly the same as for a jump from a 
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At left, in ‘‘GI’’ uniform, are the Georgia 
textile manufacturers who were ‘‘Soldiers- 
for-a-Day’’ at Fort Benning. The strip of 
white tape on each helmet-liner is for the 
wearer’s name. 

FIRST ROW, from the left: C. A. Townes, 
Aragon Mills, Aragon; H. H. Hughes, "Swift 
Mfg. Co., Columbus; Harris Hay, Mande- 
ville Mills, Carrollton; 9 B. Hammond, Ber- 
ryton Mills, Berryton: W a Oe 
deville Mills, Carrollton; W. EB. 
he 5 a Cotton 


SECO ROW: C. K. Cobb, Canton Cotton 
Mills, Canton; H. G. Smith, Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange; M. W. Morris, E-Z Mills, Inc., 
Cartersville; N. E. Elsas Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta; P. N. Collier, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange; A. B. Edge, Jr. Callaway 

. Hamilton, Can- 


dlewick Y¥. 
THIRD ROW: RK. M. Huff, Eagle & Phen- 
= Mills wy W. M. Thomson, South- 
rm Mills, Senoia; W. D. Ellis, South- 
=k Mills, men "Atlanta; D. M. Cline, Mallison 
Braided Cord Co., Athens; M. W. Andrews, 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus; RB. H. Jewell, 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Ohickamauga; 
Vance King, Richmond Hosiery Mills, Ross- 
ville; D. W. Barnes, Cedartown Textiles, Inc., 


age and J. H. Daughdrill, Callaway 


PR Nhat ROW: L. L. ——_ Jr., Canton 
lang -% Canton; F. E. Callaway, Jr., 
Callaway 8, LaGrange; 8. H. Sherman, 
Rubber Co., Hogansville; W. I. Steph- 
A, co Textile Co., Whitehall; John M. 
McLe Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton; J. K. 
Boatwright, Callaway Mills, LaGrange; and 
Allen Jones, Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus. 
FIFTH ROW: H. H. a Pickett Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., Whitehall; H. Ball, Pep- 
perton Cotton Mills, Jackson; ae L. Haynie, 
Pickett-Brown Mfg. Co.. Atlanta: L. C. Rad 
ford, Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe: Ww. a. 
Howard, Southern Mills, Inc., Atlanta; J. E. 
Johnston, Cherokee Cotton Mills, Woodstock; 
and D. D. Towers, Anchor Duck Mills, Rome. 
SIXTH ROW: J. W. Stribling, ‘‘Cotton’’, 
Atlanta; 8. W. Hempstead, Martha Mills, 
W. P. Dunson, American Thread 
Co., Dalton; T. M. Forbes, Cotton Mfrs. 
Ass’n of Ga., Atlanta; H. Bard, Jefferson 
—— Jefferson: J. Ww. Co 


ton Mills, Covington. 


(Official 
School) 


Army Photo, The Infantry 





plane. It is here that the men 
are taught to count, “One thou- 
sand, two thousand, three thou- 
sand,” as they leap from the door. 
The reason: for counting is that 
the parachute is supposed to open 
in less than two seconds after the 
jumper leaves the door, which 
would be before he had counted 
“three thousand’. If he has not 
felt the jerk of the opening para- 
chute after he has finished count- 
ing off, the jumper then pulls the 
rip cord of the reserve ’chute car- 
ried on his chest. 


Practice Jumps 


Having learned the mechanics 
of leaving the plane, the men then 
make practice jumps from a cable 
tower, where the ’chute harness 
is attached to a trolley running on 
a cable, the jumper riding the 
cable downward at an angle into 
a pile of sawdust. The paratroopers 
are then ready for the tower jumps, 
first in controlled jumps in a seat 
attached to a ’chute which rides a 
vertical cable. 

Before being allowed to take 
free jumps from the towers, the 
men are taught how to collapse 





their parachutes after landing in 
a wind. This is done by the use 
of a wind machine, the man being 
dragged a short distance on the 
ground as he deflates the canopy. 

The first free jumps are made 
from towers about 250 feet high. 
The trainee is hauled to the top of 
the tower by a steel cable attached 
to the top of the parachute. Upon 
reaching the top of the tower, the 
‘chute is released at a signal from 
the sergeant-instructor, and the 
‘trooper floats to the ground under 
his ’chute, the sergeant giving in- 
structions through a megaphone as 
he descends. 

After perfecting the technique 
of landing from the tower jumps, 


the men are ready for free jumps 
from transport planes. They make 
one such jump each day of their 
final week at the school, culminat- 
ing their training with a night 
jump on the Friday night preced- 
ing graduation on Saturday. 


Demonstration of Weapons 


On the afternoon of Infantry 
Day, The Infantry School put on a 
demonstration of all the weapons 
used in action by that branch of 
the service. It was at this time 
that most of the visitors obtained 
their first view of the famous “ba- 
zooka” and saw what it can do to 
a tank. The demonstration also 
included the different machine 
guns and trench mortars, the 57 
mm anti-tank rifle and the 105 mm 
howitzer. 

Following the firearms program, 
Infantry Day was concluded with 
a parade, in which was included 
practically all the vehicles and 
motorized equipment used by “The 
Flower of the Army”. 

The consensus of everyone who 
made the trip was that it was most 
enjoyable to spend two days not 
having to think—being told what to 
do and when—to see and fire the 
different infantry weapons, to wit- 
ness the training of the parachute 
troops, to get to know and appreci- 
ate the caliber of men who make 
up the personnel of our army. 


After a day spent in the broiling 
sun, the textile manufacturers were 
glad of the opportunity to relax, even 
in the “Frying Pan”. These informal 
shots show, from the left: Otis Ball 
below Bill Beldon, Ted Forbes, 
Wayne Hempstead, Don _ Barnes, 
John Birch, Herbert Hughes, Hal 
Daughdrill and Norman Elsas. To 
the right, Fuller Callaway reads 
from a manual about the rifles to be 
fired on the range the following day. 
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By W. M. 


Invasion in Production 


MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


ON THE MORNING of June 6th, 

the entire world, and particu- 
larly this nation, was aroused from 
its restless dreams by the exciting 
news that the invasion of France 
was on and the long awaited march 
to Berlin was a reality. Hundreds of 
thousands of our brave boys faced 
the hell of machine guns and burst- 
ing Shells in their patriotic desire 
to defeat the Nazi machine and its 
destructive philosophy. 

Thousands of newly made graves 
now dot the beaches of Normandy, 
and thousands of beds are now filled 
with casualties with physical and 
mental wounds. This is not the end; 
it is only the beginning. Our gov- 
ernment has indicated that soon it 
expects to have between 18 and 24 
big hospital ships sailing between 
the battle field and our country, 
transporting casualties. 

In the press recently, a story was 
carried that in the vicinity of 
Charlotte, N. C., preparations are 
being made for a National Ceme- 
tery with burial facilities for 
40,000 soldiers and their wives and 
children. Near Raleigh, N. C., an- 
other one will be constructed for 
50,000 persons. There will be oth- 
ers throughout the South and 
throughout the nation. 

We have only begun to fight. As 
the days pass, the list of casualties 
will grow larger. But our boys 
have not stopped for heat or cold, 
for comforts or conveniences, for 
rest or sleep. Onward they go, never 
resting until death or disability 
stops them. This is only a spot pic- 
ture of what our boys are doing. 
The invasion is on. At the battle 
front, our boys are struggling and 
dying. 

Now, let’s look back and see whe- 
ther the home guard has the same 
spirit. Yes, there is an invasion in 
America that is attacking our home 
front and breaking our ranks with 
casualties. We should drag out 
some of these destructive enemies 
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and examine their tactics and esti- 
mate their danger. 

For the past few years, everyone 
has lived under stress and strain 
and has become tired—some tired 
of living or tired of working, some 
tired of government controls. Some 
are saying, ““What is the use? Why 
go on?” They are losing faith and 
feel that their efforts are useless. 
They have become indifferent; they 
work when they feel like it and are 
absent when they desire to be. They 
fail to realize that such an attitude 
is aiding our enemies; they are cut- 
ting the production that our men 
must have. 

There is another enemy, selfish- 
ness, which is manifest in so many 
ways. Many people are so anxious 
to protect themselves and their 
groups that they forget the patri- 
otic motive that should be urging 
them on. : 

Too many are thinking of wages 
and hours and inconveniences. So 
far, the average American has not 
sacrificed anything personally—he 
has only suffered inconveniences. 
Everyone has lived well and has 
been denied but little of his ordi- 
nary comforts. The fact that a son 
or husband is in service; the fact 
that either has been wounded or 
killed does not lessen responsibility 
or duty. Production and money are 
needed, and no one can furnish 
them except those left at home. 
There can be no security at home 
unless the fighting forces are made 
as secure as possible. 

Hot weather has come, and people 
on certain shifts may find it incon- 
venient and uncomfortable to sleep 
during the hot days. There are boys 
in India, Persia and elsewhere en- 
during temperatures of 120 de- 
grees; there are boys in the jungles 
of the Pacific islands struggling for 
breath as they suck into their lungs 
the humid, sultry, sickening air of 
the tropics. These boys sleep and 
live in foxholes, amid the roar of 


guns, surrounded by all kinds of 


infectious insects and animals. 
They sleep and carry on. They are 
our boys, and they watch the news 
from home to find out what we are 
doing. 

Government rules, regulations 
and directives keep most people so 
tied up that they feel helpless and 
hopeless. Everything is controlled, 
and this cuts across our ideas of 
freedom and .democracy. Every 
fighting man under arms is under 
complete control. His eating and 
sleeping and traveling are con- 
trolled. This is war, and it must be 
thus. And yet he does not stop, nor 
does he complain. Why should we? 

All of us are such hopeful people. 
So many think the war is almost 
over. That attitude is an enemy 
that has entered our minds. The 
war is neither over nor nearly over. 
The crack troops of Germany are 
yet to be faced. Only recently, one 
of our columnists said that so far we 
have contacted only two-fifths of 
the fighting forces of Japan. The 
end is far away. Production is 
needed badly. The wear and tear on 
textile materials in combat is ter- 
rible. The destruction of material is 
unbelievable. The boys must have 
what they need in camp, in battle, 
in hospitals or when they are put 
away in their last resting place. 

We must be hopeful of success, 
of final victory, but we must not 
delude ourselves into believing that 
the end:is near and that there is no 
necessity for keeping production up 
to top levels. This enemy which 
says that the war is nearly over 
must be run out of our minds so 
that we can realize what we should 
do. 

Another enemy is the feeling 
that “this is such a big war. Ev- 
erything is so big, and I am so lit- 
tle; I am of no consequence; hence 
what I do or don’t do is of no con- 


sequence.” That is a dangerous way 


to think. The American nation is 
made up of 130 millions of people, 
and if by chance all felt that way, 
disaster would come soon. It is dan- 
gerous for 100,000 people to so 
think. It is dangerous for any man 
(Continued on page 134) 
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The Processing of Nylon Yarns 


By James Peter Ransom 


PRESENTED herewith is the third in a series of articles by Mr. 

Ransom on the processing of nylon yarns. Previous articles, ap- 
pearing in the May and June issues, have dealt with the twisting 
(throwing) and sizing operations. Covered here is the coning process, 
whereby the sized nylon is transferred directly from the sizing tube to 
“pineapple” cones for shipment or for use in the next process where 
the throwing operations are carried on as a department of a weaving or 


knitting mill.—The Editor 


Article 3—Coning 


THE NYLON YARN, having been 

twisted, steamed and sized, 
is now ready to be wound on cones. 
As was stated in the previous ar- 
ticle on sizing, the large tubes of 
sized yarn are allowed to lag in 
the coning area for 12 hours, in 
order to absorb moisture from the 
relatively high humidity in the 
coning department. It will be re- 
called that atmospheric conditions 
of 84 degrees F. and 50 per cent 
relative humidity are maintained 
in the sizing room. 

In the coning department, at- 
mospheric conditions of 75 de- 
grees F. and 70 per cent relative 
humidity have been found most 
suitable. Therefore, when the size 
tubes are brought from the sizing 
room, the yarn must be allowed 
plenty of time to absorb the hu- 
midity in the coning area. It has 
been found that a lagging time of 
12 hours is satisfactory. 


Coning from Sizing Tubes 


In the early days of processing 
nylon, a great deal of difficulty 
was experienced in trying to cone 
directly from the size tubes. In 
the sizing operation, the yarn is 
not thoroughly dry when it winds 
on the size tubes; consequently it 
has a tendency to stick, and in 
pulling the end loose from the 
tube, the end breakage on the con- 
ing machine was excessive. How- 
ever, as we all became more ex- 
perienced in the sizing operation, 
and as we learned more about the 
proper atmospheric conditions for 
processing the yarn, these diffi- 
culties seemed to disappear. Also, 
the machinery manufacturers are 
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due credit for improvements which 
were made in the sizing machines, 
among which was the develop- 
ment of a traverse motion which 
wound a barrel-shaped package, 
instead of a tube with square ends. 
When square-ended tubes were 
wound, it was not unusual to have 
“over-throws” at the end of the 
traverse. If the overthrow hap- 
pened to be on the bottom when 
the size,tube was placed on the 
coning machine, the end would in- 
variably break at that point. With 
the development of the barrel- 
shaped, or oval-shaped wind, most 
of this trouble disappeared. 

Even after lagging in the con- 
ing area for 12 hours, the yarn 
still has a tendency to stick to the 
size tube, but it is not enough to 
cause any appreciable amount of 
end breakage. A properly sized 
tube is half-wound when it reaches 
the coning machine. This is just 
another way of saying that if the 
yarn is properly sized, no diffi- 
culty will be found in drawing the 
end from the size tube. 


i 


ee: 


Courtesy, Poster Machine Co. 


The coning machine used for ny- 
lon is almost identical with the 
machine used by most throwsters 
for coning silk, except that the 
pineapple coning attachment is 
absolutely necessary for nylon. 
The pineapple cone is produced by 


reducing the traverse of the 
thread guide as the cone fills up. 
In other words, if the traverse of 
the yarn on the bare cone is about 
6 inches, it will gradually shorten 
in length until, on a full cone, it 
is down to about 4% inches. The 
traversing mechanism is adjust- 
able so that the taper on each end 
of the cone ean be changed to suit 
individual preferences or individ- 
ual requirements. For instance, 
the nose of the cone can be built 
practically straight, with all the 
taper being on the base. Also, the 
taper can be evenly divided be- 
tween the nose and the base; or, 
if necessary, the base could be 
built practically straight with all 
the taper on the nose; however, 
this is almost never done. On our 
coning machines, we adjust the 
traversing mechanism so that the 
nose is practically straight, with 
most of the taper at the base. 
The pineapple coning attach- 
ment includes a roller bail which 
rolls against the surface of the 
cone all the time and over which 
the end runs, being guided by a 
forked thread guide. This roller 
bail reduces the friction on the 
yarn, and with the forked guide, 





End view of coning machines in a large processing plant 





















gives a much better control of the 
tension on the end than would be 
possible with an ordinary thread 
guide and no roller bail. 

An important point to watch in 
econing nylon. with the pineapple 
attachment is the “dogging mech- 
anism” on each spindle. The “dog” 
is used to steady that part of the 
coning machine which swings 
away from the cone as it builds 
up. If it were not for the dogging 
mechanism, this swinging part of 
the machine would have a tend- 
ency to bounce, and it would be 
practically impossible to wind a 
concentric cone. 

The dog is held in its segment 
by a light spring. The tension on 
this spring should be just enough 
to hold the dog in the segment and 
no more. Some fixers think that 
pressure should be put on the dog 
in order to apply pressure to the 
cone. This should never be coun- 
tenanced, as pressure should be 
applied by the pressure weights 
only. 


Courtesy, Universal Winding Co. 





The shape of a finished cone is 
largely determined by the amount 
of tension and pressure used, both 
of which are controlled by weights 
attached to levers. The pressure 
weight and lever control the 
amount of pressure applied to the 
surface of the cone, through the 
revolving bail, and the tension 
weight and lever control the 
amount of tension applied to the 
yarn through the tension grids. 
As the cone increases in diameter, 
the amount of tension and pres- 
sure is reduced, through the “dif- 
ferential” mechanism, to compen- 
sate for the increased yarn speed. 

The pressure weight on each 
spindle should be so adjusted (by 
changing its position on the lever) 
that the pressure applied to the 
revolving bail will be between 12 
and 14 ounces at the start of 
winding. The amount of pressure 
is measured by using a special 
spring scale with a hook on one 
end. In checking the pressure on a 
spindle, this hook is placed over 








Shown here are: pineapple coning attachment with roller bail; oil 
roller and trough; differential tension and pressure attachment. 
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the traverse frame back, and the 
amount of pull required to bring 
the traverse frame away from the 
cone will of course be the amount 
of pressure being applied by the 
weight to the roller bail. While 
the pressure at the start of wind- 
ing should be between 12 and 14 
ounces, at the finish of a cone, the 
largest diameter, it should be re- 
duced to between four and six 
ounces. The reduction in pressure 
is accomplished by the rising ac- 
tion of the pressure lever as the 
package increases in diameter. 


Controlling the Tension 


The tension on the end is con- 
trolled by a tension weight on a 
lever, the position of the weight on 
the lever determining the amount 
of tension applied to the end by 
the tension grids. We have found 
that best results are obtained 
with from four to six grams at the 
start of the cone, as measured by 
a tensometer. The tension lever 
should be so adjusted that all ap- 
plied tension will be removed be- 
fore the cone reaches full diam- 
eter. It should be understood that, 
as the cone increases in diameter, 
the swinging away from the cone 
of the traversing mechanism 
raises the lever on which the ten- 
sion weight is placed, and this re- 
leases the amount of tension ap- 
plied to the end by the tension 
grids. When the cone reaches full 
diameter, which means. that the 
yarn speed will be the highest at 
that point, the only tension ap- 
plied to the end is through fric- 
tion as it passes the different 
points of contact. 


The Application of Oil 


An important part of the coning 
operation is the application of oil 
to the yarn, the oil being applied 
by drawing the end across a roll- 
er which is turning slowly in a 
trough partly filled with oil. As in 
the case of the sizing roll, the end 
on the coning machine takes a 5- 
degree wrap around the oil roll. 
A gauge is used to determine this 
5-degree wrap, and since the 
amount of wrap around this roller 
affects the amount of oil picked 
up by the end, it is important that 
the 5-degree wrap be accurately 
maintained. 

As may be seen from the illus- 
tration, there is a thread guide 
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just above the oil roller, and this 
thread guide moves to the left as 
the cone increases in diameter. 
The square rod on which the 
thread guide moves is parallel to 
the axis of the oil rolls. At the 
start of winding a cone, the upper 
thread guide mentioned is in such 
a position that the end passes in 
a vertical plane across the roll. 
As the cone increases in diameter, 
this thread guide moves to the left 
in order that the end will pass 
across the surface of the roller at 
a slight angle, increasing with the 
diameter of the cone, and thus 
pick up more oil from the roller. 
This is necessary because the yarn 
speed increases as the diameter of 
the cone increases, so that if the 
end were to run vertically across 
the roller during the entire time of 
winding a cone, the amount of oil 
picked up by the end would be 
less as the yarn speed increases. 
Since it is necessary that the per- 
centage of oil be uniform, compen- 
sation for the increased yarn 
speed is obtained by moving the 
thread guide to the left, thus wip- 
ing more oil from the roller. 

Experience has shown that 4.5 
per cent oil should be applied to 
the yarn, with a tolerance of plus 
or minus .4 per cent. The amount 
of oil picked up by the end, as it 
passes across the roller, will vary 
according to the denier. Since the 
yarn speed of coning is the same 
for all deniers, and since the de- 
gree of wrap around the surface of 
the roller is always the same, the 
percentage of oil applied to the 
yarn is controlled by the speed at 
which the oil roller turns. Obvi- 
ously, the faster this roller turns 
the more oil it will pick up from 
the oil trough and the more will 
be applied to the yarn. 

Our experience has been that 
we can maintain 4.5 per cent in 
the yarn by using the following 
speeds on the oil roller for the 
deniers given: 1.2 rpm for 20 
denier; 1.5 rpm for 30 denier; 1.7 
rpm for 40 denier; 1.8 rpm for 60 
denier; 2.0 rpm for 70 denier; and 
2.13 rpm for 80 denier. These dif- 
ferent speeds are obtained by 
changing sprockets on the driving 
mechanism which drives the oil 
rolls. 

In connection with the oil roll 
speeds given, the spindle speed at 
which the coning machines oper- 





Courtesy, Universal Winding Co. 
Enlarged view of oil roller with 
gauge for obtaining 5 degree 

wrap around the oil roll. 


ate should also be considered, be- 
cause, after all, the amount of oil 
applied will be determined by the 
relative speeds of the yarn and 
the oil roller. The spindle speed 
recommended for the coning ma- 
chine is about 1200 rpm. However, 
we have been operating our ma- 
chines at 1750 rpm for sometime, 
even though we have been told by 
the manufacturers that this speed 
is excessive. However, for pro- 
duction reasons as well as others, 
we prefer to operate at 1750 rpm, 
but we are very careful in check- 
ing the lubrication and adjust- 
ments on our machines. 

One point in connection with 


our maintenance program may be 
of interest. The traversing mech- 
anism on the coning machine is 
driven through a smal] steel roller 
which operates in the groove of 
the main cam of the machine, 
there being one cam for each spin- 
dle. Having been warned that we 
were operating our machines at 
too high a speed and that we 
could expect trouble from the 
traversing mechanism, including 
the cams, we have made a prac- 
tice of changing these small cam 
rolls every 30 days. All these roll- 
ers are changed, regardless of 
whether or not they show wear. 
However, after the old rollers are 
removed from the machines, we 
test them with a micrometer 
gauge. Those which are not worn 
too small are put back into our 
stock and used again at the next 
regular changing period. 

The number of spindles which 
an operator can tend on the con- 
ing machines will naturally de- 
pend upon the denier of yarn be- 
ing wound. Also, the speed at 
which the machines operate will 
affect the job assignments. 

With our operating speed at 
1750 rpm on the spindles, the job 
assignments are as follows: 20 
denier, 108 spindles; 30 denier, 72 
spindles; 40 denier, 54 spindles; 
60 denier, 36 spindles. It can be 
seen that the number of spindles 
operated by each winder tender is 
in inverse proportion to the denier. 
This, of course, is because of the 
fact that the heavier the denier, 
the less yarn there is on each siz- 


(Continued on page 136) 





An installation of nylon coning machines in a modern throwing plant. 
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Textile Operating Executives 


THE THIRD “Meeting-by-Mail”’ of the Textile Operating Executives of 

Georgia was held this spring, the discussion being on carding and 
spinning. The summary of the answers to the carding questions was 
given in the June issue of COTTON, and the replies to the questions on 
spinning are presented herewith, as digested by a special committee 


appointed for the purpose. 


As in previous reports, each mill was assigned a number, and that 
number is used to identify that mill’s answer to each question. While 
all mills did not answer all questions, the identity of each mill replying 
can be retained throughout the report. For example: the answer shown 
from Mill No. 5 to one question will be from the same mill as the an- 
swers shown from Mill No. 5 to all other questions. 


Conditioned Air in 
Spinning Room 


The first question on spinning was, 
“(a) Give the advantages of air-wash- 
ing, air-changing, or air conditioning, 
if you have either in your spinning 
room. (b) What is the correct humid- 
ity to use on long draft spinning? Do 
you use lower humidity on filling than 
on warp? Do you try to keep the hu- 
midity constant the year round?” 

Several mills that do not have air- 
washing or air-changing equipment, in- 
cluding Mills Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 9, ex- 
pressed the belief that it would be help- 
ful. Mills Nos. 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 
17 and 19 reported no experience. 

Mill No. 1 said, “We have several 
types of air changing equipment, all 
of which are more satisfactory than 
the old style atomizer or high duty or 
sectional heads. They give more uwni- 
form conditions throughout the spin- 
ning department, a lowering in tem- 
perature during the summer months, 
and a psychological effect on the work- 
ers due to the draft taking moisture 
away from the body.” Mul No. 8 re- 
ported the use of an air-changing sys- 
tem for about three years which has 
been helpful, “but we do not think it 
has been totally satisfactory in giving 
uniform humidity all over the room.” 


Humidities for long draft spinning 
vary a great deal, according to the 
answers. The reports were: Mill No. 1, 
45-55 per cent; Mill No. 2, 60-65 per 
cent up to 50s, 55-60 on finer yarns; 
Mill No. 3, 60 per cent ordinarily, 55 
per cent with overhead cleaners; Miil 


No. 4, 55 per cent, tolerance 52-60 per - 


cent; Mill No. 5, 55-60; Mill No. 6, 55; 
Mill No. 7, 62; Mill No, 9, 65; Mill No. 
10, 65-70 on warp, 55-60 on filling or 
soft twist; Mill No. 11, 55-60; Mill No. 
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12, 55; Mill No. 13, 60 on warp, 55 on 
filling; Mill No. 17, 55; Mill No. 19, 
62-65. 

Mill No. 14 said: “The humidity fig- 
ures given here were decided upon 
from observation. We have found ex- 
cessive humidity causes more lap-ups 
and rusting of rings and rails. We do 
not turn on our humidity before start- 
ing up on Sunday night. Our winter 
humidity is: filling, 50-55; warp, 55- 
60. Our summer humidity is: filling, 
55-60; warp, 60-65.” 

Mil No. 1 reported no effort to have 
different humidity on warp and fill- 
ing; and no seasonal change. Mills Nos. 
S -&& “Y, <4 8, 28, oe ee 2 
19 concurred. Mill No. 6 tries to keep 
it constant the year round but runs 





W. R. Beldon, plant manager, The 
Clark Thread Company of Geor- 
gia, Clarkdale, is vice-general 
chairman of the Textile Operating 

Executives of Georgia. 












Answer Spinning Questions 


Slightly lower on filling than on warp. 
Mill No. 10 and Mill No. 13 do likewise. 


Female Doffers 


The second spinning question asked, 
“What results are you having using 
female doffers? How many bobbins do 
they lift per hour What system is 
used to take yarn off of doff truck? 
Give all details, such as size of pack- 
age, spindles per frame, ete. that 
would have a bearing on this job.” 

Mill No. 9 gave the most detailed 
report: “We are using female doffers, 
They cannot doff as many sides per 
hour as men, and when you use men 
and women doffers, you have to put 
the women doffers on a smali assign- 
ment because they can’t run a full as- 
signment. The men don’t want to run 
any more frames than the women, so 
you wind up with a high doffing cost 
and lower efficiency. Two of our dof- 
fers doff 18 frames; this is 9 frames 
per doffer. Our yarn number is about 
8.50s and our frames have 216 spin- 
dies, 21-inch ring. Our bobbin weight 
is about .256 pound per bobbin. Our 
doffers set the doff cab off the doff 
truck and replace the cab with an emp- 
tv one. They don’t empty any cabs. 

They doff about 814 sides per hour. 
This is 68 sides in 8 hours. They 
piece up their own ends, pull the frames 
down, wind the traverse, start the 
frame, and run out the doff box.” 

Mills Nos. 1, 2, 7, 13, 15 and 17 re- 
ported no experience or limited, incon- 
clusive experience. The results of Mill 
No. 3 were unsuccessful; this mill 
found female doffers do about 80 per 
cent of a male doffer’s job. 

Mill No. 4 said its results are fair. 
“We have female doffers who lift 900 
bobbins an hour. They roll the truck 
up to the big alley, and since our doff 
trucks do not have a front stop. on 
them, the box is easily slid to the floor. 
Our ring sizes vary from 2% to 2 
3/4-inch. Our doffs weigh approximate- 
ly 46 pounds, and our spindles per 
frame vary from 192 to 288.” 

Mill No. 5 says girls do not compare 
favorably with men. Mill No. 6 uses 
them, with male doffers assisting in 
running down ring rail and running 
back builder motion. Mill No. 10 said, 
“ About 75 per cent of the girls we 
teach to doff quit in from three to 
nine months. Our girl doffers doff 6° 
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sides per 8 hours, or 810 bobbins per 
hour; our men doff 65 sides in 8 
hours, or 875 bobbins per hour. The 
bobbins weigh about 4 ounces each,” 
At Mill No. 11, female doffers lift 
about 810 bobbins per hour, 4-ounce 
packages. Mill No. 12 said, “We could 
write a book on all the trouble we have 
with girl doffers. We have not been 
able to get a single girl to doff as 
many bobbins as the average boy. Our 
girls doff an average of 8,000 bobbins 
in 8 hours. Our frames have 2-inch 
rings, 252 spindles per frame.” 

“We have been able to utilize female 
doffers on fine filling yarns satisfac- 
torily,” said Mill No. 14. “It has been 
our experience, however, that women 
can handle only about 75 per cent of 
a man’s job load. On this type work, 
our women doffers are lifting about 
900 bobbins per hour. These particular 
frames have 304 spindles, running a .10 
pound package. The doffers dump 
their own yarn, with help, into the fill- 
ing chute. 

“We have had some experience in us- 
ing women on warp doffing. In this ar- 
rangement, the yarn is dumped by a 
yarn man, who also fills doff trucks 
with empty bobbins and delivers them 
to the doffers. The doffers bear down 
their own frames, doff and piece up, 
but do no yarn trucking or dumping. 
Under this arrangement, the women 
handle around 1,100 bobbins per hour.” 


The Use of Synthetic Cots 


Tne third spinning question was, 
“What results have you experienced us- 
ing synthetic cots? What results have 
you experienced using synthetic cots 
impregnated with cork?’ 

Answering the first part, Mill No. 14 
made a comprehensive report: “We 
have had good experience with syn- 
thetic cots, and have equipped all our 
front rolls with them. We find 50 per 
cent fewer laps, less grooving, fewer 
ill effects from hard ends, longer life, 
and better running spinning. Our yarn 
breaking strength has not been affect- 
ed. We began the change-over from 
cork in 1941, when our roll cost was 
$36.00 per 1,000,000 spindle hours. In 
1942 the cost was $12.58, while in 1943 
the cost was reduced to $9.13 per 
1,000,000 spindle hours. 

“Our yarn numbers range from 3s 
to 30s. We have 112,000 spindles run- 
ning two 48-hour shifts per week. 75 
per cent of these spindles run a third 
shift of 48 hours. We have revolving 
top clearers. We have one man in our 
roller shop who covers all top rolls for 
spinning and roving frames. 

“In former years, it was necessary 
for us to maintain temperatures of 80 
to 85 degrees over the week-end in the 
spinning room. Since installing syn- 


thetics, we have found this no longer 
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necessary and use no heat on week- 
ends. The discontinuing of this prac- 
tice effects in 
start-ups so far as we can ascertain.” 

Mill No. 1 reported similar favorable 
experience, except for a tendency to- 
ward “eye-brows’”’ revolving 
front clearers are not used. Mill No. 8 
has had its spinning entirely on syn- 
thetic cots for four years, with 
lap-ups and lower replacement 
Mill No. 20 has them on 12 frames, 
front roll only, 21s yarn, 137 rpm. 
front roll speed. These rolis have been 
rebuffed lightly four times and have 
been running 33 months. 

Mill No. 3 uses synthetic cots on 
spinning “with splendid results’, but 
said, “It is necessary to watch the oil- 
ing very closely, as they are very slick 
and sometimes fail to turn as freely 
as leather cots.’ The experience of Mill 
No. 10 is that synthetic cots “are bad 
to pick up whiskers; also bad to lap 
up, especially when there is a sudden 
change in the weather.” 

Mill No. 13 says, “Our main objec- 
tion is eye-browing, but this could 
possibly be overcome by roller clear- 
ers. Some of these synthetic cots are 
very hard to buff evenly; some sweat 
and soften up over the week-end.” Mill 
No. 12 said, “We have not found any 
of these cots to be equal to leather.” 
Mill No. 11 reported “fair results”. 
Mill No. 17 says they eye-brow; and 
Mill No. 19 reported, “We have re- 
volving type clearers ; therefore we have 
no eyebrowing from synthetic cots.” 

No one replying reported any con- 
clusive experience with synthetic cots 


has caused us no ill 
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impregnated with cork, but the ma- 
jority indicated they are experimenting 
with them, with favorable results s0 
far. These included Mills Nos. 1, 2, 4. 
10, 12, 15 and 19. Mill No. 14 said that, 
with limited experience, they found 
trouble with the cork separating from 
the synthetic. Mill No. 19 said this type 
roll should be used in the back line of 
rollers, as on the front roll it has a 
tendency to get dirty very rapidly. 

Mills Nos. 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 17 and 20 
reported no experience. 


Plush-Covered Scavenger Rolls 


The fourth spinning question 
“What experience have you had with 
plush-covered scavenger rolis?” 

Vills Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 13 and 15 re- 
ported no experience. Mill No. 14 has 
installed them on all spinning, finding 
these advantages: easy to clean, keep 
steel roll flutes clean, fewer laps. “The 
rolls are considerably more expensive 
than paper tubes,’ this mill reports, 
“but we believe the advantages out- 
weigh the added expense. We have also 
installed these plush covered rolls on 
the woolen 


was, 


our back line, removing 
cloth customarily used. They are much 
more easily cleaned than the woolens, 
We do all our own recovering at a cost 
of about 14 cents per roll.” Mill No. 19 
is trying a few samples with satisfac- 
tory results. Mill No. 8 finds them 
easier to “skin off” than cloth rolls, 

Mill No, 2 said, “We used plush cov: 
ered top clearer rolis in spinning for 
about six years. When new, the plush 
is very satisfactory, but sooner or later 
the nap becomes packed with lint and 
makes cleaning of these clearers prac: 
tically impossible.” 

Mill No. 1 tried them in 
way, abandoned them because of “the 
extremely short life’ and adopted 
paper-covered rolls. Mill No. 3 bought 
a few frames of these rolls but con. 
cluded they are not suitable for coarse 
work, although “they might be advan: 
tageous on fine work, and _ possibly 
might keep steel rollers cleaner.” 

Mill No. 10 said these clearers “soon 
have a sunk-in place where they run 
against the boss on the steel roll and 
soon get to where the cotton has to 
be cut off instead of pushed off.” Mili 
No. 12 tried plush covered and other 
clearers, “but has found nothing that 
is equal to the old-time blue denim.” 

Mill No. 20 said the tape that is 
wrapped around the middle of the 
scavenger roll “comes loose, and we 
have had this tape replaced, but it 
doesn’t stay on. The plush wasn’t put 
on with waterproof glue, and when 
one gets wet due to a humidifier run: 
ning over, the plush comes off. The 
plush wears rapidly where it comes iy 
the bosses on the steei 


a limited 


contact with 


rolls.’ 
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Ball-Bearing Idler Pulleys 


The fifth spinning question asked, 
“What experience have you had with 
ball-bearing idler pulleys?” 

Eight mills—Nos. 2, 5, 6, 7, 10, 13, 15 
and 17—reported no experience. All the 
rest reported experience over various 
periods of time and unanimously ex- 
pressed complete satisfaction. Some of 
them referred to this idler pulley on 
band-driven frames, and the rest re- 
ported on tape-tightening idlers. In 
every instance, entirely satisfactory re- 
sults were reported. 


Loading of Spinning Tape 
en Coarse Numbers 

The sixth spinning question asked, 
“Is there a satisfactory method to 
prevent spinning tape from loading on 
coarse numbers?” 

A categorical “No” was the answer 
tae nee ., fk oe ewe HR, Re 
14, 17 and 19. 

Mill No. 9 does not have tape-driven 
spinning. Mill No. 3 said, “Fortunately, 
we do not seem to have any trouble 
with our tapes loading on coarse num- 
bers, even when using very low grade 
cotton. This is possibly due to the fact 
that the tapes are exposed at the side 


of the frames where the _ spinner 
brushes the rails frequently with a 
whisk broom, removing surplus lint 


from these tapes.” 

Mill No. 5 said, “Keep all oil pos- 
sible off of tapes.” Mill No. 6: “Blow 
with air hose’. Mill No. 12: “We are 
just now planning to try the applica- 
tion of coal tar, which has been 
recommended as a great help.” Mill No. 
19 commented: “We run our tapes 
against a piece of metal to clean them 
once or twice yearly, but there is no 
satisfactory way to prevent spinning 
tape from loading on coarse numbers.” 


Curved Web Rings vs. 
Regular Flange Rings 

The seventh question on spinning 
was, “On curved web rings, did you 
experience any more ends down after 
doffing than with regular flange rings? 
If you experienced this trouble, what 
method did you use to correct it?’ 

Mills Nos. 5, 6, 10, 11, 12 and 15 all 
said they did not experience any more 
ends down with the curved web rings. 
Will No. 2 said, “The use of an elliptic 
traveler eliminated this difficulty for 
us.” Mil No. 4 reported: “We had less 
ends down. Our mill is equipped ap- 
proximately 96 per cent with curved 
web rings. Our only method of pre- 
venting ends down on them is to use 
the correct weight travelers.” 

Mill No. 8 found more ends down 
with the curved web rings, and re- 
turned to the straight flanged ring. 
Mul No. 14 had a similar experience. 
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Mill No. 17 does not like the curved 
web rings. Mills Nos. 1, 7, 9 and 18 re- 
ported no experience with them. 


Preventing Thread Chokes 
On Spinning Spindles 

The eighth 
“What system do you use to 
thread chokes off spindles?” 

The general practice appears to be 
to expect the doffers to do this as 
routine. This was reported by Mills 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 17 and 
19. 

Mill No. 2 cleans the spindles about 
every three weeks. Mill No. 3 asks the 
spinners to take off chokes when ends 
are put up. Mill No. 5 indicated a defi- 
nite cleaning schedule but did not 
describe it. At Mill No. 6, the doffers 
zo over their assignment, cleaning 
chokes off, one time in two weeks. At 
Mil No. 9, all spindles are cleaned 
when the rolis on long draft are clean- 
ed, which is once each 1,040 hours of 
operation. 

Mill No. 12 said, “The best and only 
method we have found is to stop the 
frame, lift each bobbin and cut the 
varn off with a knife.” Will No. 14 is 
trying the practice of having the dof- 
fer go back to the frame during his 
rest period, lift the bobbin and cut 
the choke off with a knife: “We have 
anticipated damage to our spindles and 
acorns with the knife, but have not 
been able to detect it.” Mill No. 20 
said, “‘Have doffers on first shift clean 
one side of frame and doffers on sec- 
ond shift clean opposite side where 
doffers doff single.” 


spinning question was, 
keep 


Warp Frame Bunch Builders 
with Warp Wind 

The ninth spinning question was, 
“What experience have you had with 
bunch builders on warp frames run- 
ning warp wind?” 

Only two of the 20 mills indicated 
that they had ever heard of such a 
bunch builder. Mill No. 9 said, “‘We 
are running a test on this now. We 
find that it helps to stop the yarn 
from breaking-down at the winders 
with about half a layer left on the 
bobbin, caused by the frame being dof- 
fed with the ring rail going up. The 
bunch builder makes the ring rail start 
up on.a down stroke every time the 
frame is doffed, regardless of the di- 
rection it was going when it was pull- 
ed down. This binds the end of the 
thread at the bottom and keeps it from 
breaking back while being unwound.” 

Mill No. 14 said, “Two of our plants 
have been equipped with this bunch 
builder. The advantages as we have 
found them are less wiid yarn and 
fewer tailings at the spooler. Also, in 
starting up, the doffer is able to do his 
piecing-up on the bottom of the bobbin. 





We have had some trouble with chokes 
on the acorn where this bunch builder 
is used. These chokes, it seems, are 
caused from the smooth-finish base of 
the warp bobbin. The friction of the 
thread around the warp bobbin bush- 
ing is not sufficient to wind the 
thread around the bobbin, and occasion- 
ally the thread will wind around the 
acorn, following the line of least re- 
sistance. We have overcome this trou- 
ble somewhat by raising the position 
of the bunch on the bobbin. However, 
when this is overdone, the advantages 
of the bunch are nullified. We try to 
keep our bunches adjusted %-inch to 
1-inch from the bobbin base. We believe 
that if doffers could be depended upon 
to tie down the loose tail in starting up, 
the bunch builders could be dispensed 
with to advantage, with fewer chokes 
on the spindles.” 


Filling or Combination Wind 
on Barber-Colman Spoolers 

The tenth and last question on spin- 
ning asked, “Has anyone found a way 
to run a filling wind or a combination 
wind that will run as well as’ warp 
wind on Barber-Colman spoolers?”’ 

Ten of the 20 miils reported the use 
of Barber-Colman spoolers. Of these, 
four—Mills Nos. 4, 12, 13 and 14—said 
they had been unable to get a filling 
wind or a combination wind that would 
run as well as warp wind. A Ssatisfac- 
tory combination build was reported 
by Mills Nos. 5, 6 and 11 (from 18s 
up). 

Mill No. 1 said, “We have had very 
poor results with filling wind, if you 
consider the operation of the spooler, 
and up until lately only reasonable 
success with combination wind, but 
since we have gotten some special new 
cams, it appears that the results are 
going to be thoroughly satisfactory.” 

Mill No. 3 said, “We have experi- 
mented with a cam which gives a ‘fast 
down’ and a ‘slow up’ movement of 
the rail for combination wind. This 
idea seems to have possibilities, though 
we have never been as successful us- 
ing regular combination build and fill- 
ing wind as when we stuck strictly to 
the warp wind bobbins.” 

Mill No. 20 answered, “Yes, we run 
combination wind on 21s, 25s, and 30s 
warp yarn, 37,580 spindles. Ring diam- 
eters are 1% and 2-inch, spindle speeds 
9,200-9,800, 8-inch bobbins: 44-inch 
stroke on 2-inch ring; 434-inch stroke 
on 1%-inch ring (starting stroke on 
empty .bobbin;) no separators; Bar- 
ber-Colman spooler speed, 1,275 yards 
per minute on drum. 


(Reprints of the combined reports 
of the answers to the carding and 
spinning questions, in pamphlet 
form, will be available and will be 
furnished on request.—The Editor.) 
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The National and Regional 
War Labor Boards 


By T. M. Forbes 


Executive Vice-President , 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 


THIS IS the third in the series by Mr. Forbes, a member of the «‘ourth 

Regional War Labor Board representing employers. As has been 
stated previously, these articles are written in Mr. Forbes’ capacity as 
executive vice-president of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia and not as a member of the Fourth Regional Board. Any opin- 
ions expressed or suggestions offered are his own personal views and 
have no status as coming from a member of the Board. 

Previous articles covered the history of the Boards and discussed 
wage adjustment policies. This article deals with specific policies of 
the Board and offers suggestions from Mr. Forbes on the —_— of appli- 
cations for wage adjustments.—The Editor : 


Artiele 3 


IN ADDITION to the several broad 

and general wage adjustment 
policies of the War Labor Board 
that have been reviewed, there are 
other policies having to do with 
specific questions, and most of 
these miscellaneous policies have 
been established by the issuance of 
so-called “general orders.”’ Up to 
the present time, a total of 35 of 
these general orders have been is- 
sued, though many of them have 
to do with wage adjustments in 
governmental agencies and are, 
therefore, not pertinent to this dis- 
cussion. 

A brief resume of some of the 
more important of these miscel- 
laneous policies may be helpful to 
employers. 

1. Specific regulations dealing 
with the payment of bonuses and 
commissions were established by 
General Order No. 10, and any em- 
ployer having a bonus policy should 
familiarize himself with the pro- 
visions of this order. Briefly, it 
provides that bonuses which were 
paid prior to October 2, 1942, may 
be continued either in the same 
amount of money or on the same 
percentage basis without War La- 
bor Board approval. However, any 
increase in bonuses formerly paid, 
or any revision in bonus policy, 
will require approval of the Board. 

2. Generally speaking, employ- 
ers may pay premium wages for 
hours worked in excess of 40 per 


week by employees to whom such 
premium wages are not required 
to be paid under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, or the Public Con- 
tracts Act, but the safe thing to do 
is to secure War Labor Board ap- 
proval before paying such over- 
time wages. 

3. While most salaried employ- 
ees are covered by the Treasury 
Department, rather than the War 
Labor Board, permission may be 
secured to pay overtime to salaried 
employees coming under the juris- 
diction of the War Labor Board, 
where the work-week of such sal- 
aried employees has been extended. 
In such cases, approval of the War 
Labor Board should be secured. 





Mr. Forbes 
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4. Under General Order No. 31, 
a very complex system of control- 
ling wage adjustments—based up- 
on merit, length of service, promo- 
tions, reclassifications, incentive 
wage plans, etc.,—has been estab- 
lished, and this particular order is 
so important and so difficult to 
understand that this entire discus- 
sion might well be devoted to that 
one subject. 

Section 1, General Order 31, as 
it was revised on August 18, 1943, 
sets up very liberal conditions un- 
der which individual wage _ in- 
creases may be made by employers 
having 30 employees or less. 

Section 2 of the order sets forth 
very clearly that type of individual 
Wage increases or adjustments 
which may be made under existing 
wage adjustment plans and sched- 
ules without War Labor Board ap- 
proval. 

Section 3 explains the procedure 
under which employers, who do not 
now have an established wage 
schedule or plan of adjustment, 
may request and secure Board ap- 
proval of plans and schedules in- 
volving individual increases based 
upon merit, length of service, ap- 
prentice training, promotions, re- 
classifications, etc. 

The various provisions of this 
order provide definite restrictions 
as to the amount of individual 
wage adjustment that may be given 
in any one year, the percentage of 
employees in a given classification 
to whom such adjustments may be 
made during the year, and the num- 
ber of individual increases. that 
may be awarded. 

Any employer who has a wage 
adjustment plan based upon merit 
or length of service, or who desires 
to establish such a plan, should se- 
cure a copy of General Order 31, 
together with all of the rulings and 
interpretations that have been is- 
sued in connection with that order, 
and study it very carefully so that 
he may not find himself uninten- 
tionally violating the Board’s regu- 
lation. 
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When women take over men’s jobs, their wages may be increased to 
equal the men’s without War Labor Board approval. 


If an employer has any doubt at 
all as to the legality of his  par- 
ticular wage adjustment plan, the 
safest thing to do is to submit the 
plan in complete detail to the War 
Labor Board for its approval or for 
instructions as to such modifica- 
tion as may be necessary to bring 
it within the limits of Board policy. 


Rates for Women May Be 
Same as for Men 


5. Generally speaking, employ- 
ers may pay women workers the 
same wages that are paid to men 
doing the same or equivalent work, 
and Board approval is not required. 

6. There are certain wage ad- 
justments based upon the reclassi- 
fication of employees which may 
be made without War Labor Board 
approval, but it is wiser to secure 
a Form 1 ruling before making 
such adjustments. 

7. Employers may pay bonuses 
to employees entering the armed 
services without securing Board 
approval. 

8. Because of manpower short- 
ages and the need for increased 
production of war materials, many 
employers have sought permission 
to install incentive wage plans; 
and the War Labor Board has es- 
tablished certain specific standards 
which must be met before such in- 
centive wage plans may be put into 
operation. 

In a National War Labor Board 
decision involving the Grumman 
Air Craft Engineering Corporation, 
the following resolution was passed 
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relative to incentive wage plans: 


“Action by the National War La- 
bor Board on proposed wage incen- 
tive plans will be limited to deter- 
mination of whether or not the pro- 
posed plan is in conformance with 
the national stabilization program; 
that is, whether or not it would re- 
sult in unauthorized wage rate in- 
creases or wage rate decreases, or 
in an increase in the general level 
of production costs. Those propos- 
ing a plan will assume full respon- 
sibility for the technical details. 
National War Labor Board approv- 
al of any plan must be a certifica- 
tion that it is consonant with the 
Stabilization program and will not 
constitute approval of the merits of 
the plan as an incentive program. 
Any approval by the Board of any 
such programs will be accompanied 
by a requirement for periodic re- 
view, in order to permit an appraisal 
of whether or not the incentive wage 
plan has actually operated within 
the limits of the stabilization pro- 
gram,” 

9. The establishment of wage 
rates for new departments or new 
plants requires prior approval of 
the War Labor Board, and it must 
be shown that the rates to be estab- 
lished in such new departments or 
new plants must be consistent with 
the wage rates already being paid 
for comparable work in the same 
industry, or in the same general 
community. 


Vacations with Pay 


10. The question of allowing 
vacations with pay has been a very 
important one before the War La- 


bor Board, and generally speaking, 
the Board will approve the estab- 
lishment of paid vacation plans 
which do not exceed one week with 
pay for employees who have been 
with the company for one year or 
more, and two weeks with pay for 
employees having five years of 
service or more. Wages to be paid 
in lieu of time off must be com- 
puted on a percentage of straight 
time earnings during the preceding 
calendar year, on the basis of av- 
erage straight time earnings during 
the normal work-week at the time 
the vacation would be taken, or 
during some specified base period. 
Approval of the Board is required 
in the case of all vacation plans. 

11. The payment of premium 
wages on certain specified holidays 
must be consistent with the re- 
quirements and restrictions estab- 
lished in Executive Order 9240, 
which limits premium wages paid 
on holidays and on the sixth and 
seventh consecutive days of work. 

12. There has been much dis- 
cussion about the payment of shift 
differentials, and while the War 
Labor Board has no_ established 
policy in dealing with this question, 
approval of the Board must be se- 
cured before inaugurating a shift 
differential plan; and such plan 
must be consistent with prevailing 
practices within the industry and 
within the general local community. 

There are numerous other mis- 
cellaneous Board policies which 
might well be discussed, but those 
that have been reviewed briefly are 
the ones in which employers are 
found generally to be most interest- 
ed. 

By way of suggestion, it should 
be repeated that whenever an em- 
ployer has any doubt as to whether 
any particular wage adjustment is 
consistent with Board policy, the 
safe thing to do is to secure a rul- 
ing or the approval of the Board in 
advance before putting the adjust- 
ment into effect. 

There are two methods by which 
an employer may protect himself 
by securing rulings or Board ap- 
proval covering adjustments that 
he desires to make. 

The first, and simpler of these 
two, is a formal ruling which can 
be secured from the Wage and 
Hour Division office having juris- 
diction over the territory in which 
the employer’s place of business is 
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located. Copies of these forms can 
be secured from the Wage and 
Hour office, and as a general rule, 
they are processed with a reason- 
able degree of promptness. This 
form merely asks the Wage and 
Hour Division for a ruling as to 
whether or not the proposed wage 
adjustment can be made with or 
without War Labor Board approval. 
If the ruling is in the affirmative. 
then the employer has ample pro- 
tection if any question should arise 
about the adjustment in the fu- 
ture. However, if the Wage and 
Hour Division rules that the ad- 
justment is one which requires 
prior approval of the War Labor 
Board, then that knowledge is of 
value to the employer, and he can 
file the necessary application. 

There are a great many wage 
adjustments which can be made 
without War Labor Board approval, 
and considerable time can be saved 
by the use of Form 1 applications 
in determining the legality of such 
adjustments. 


Form 10 Applications 


Where it is known that the pro- 
posed adjustments require approval 
of the Board, then that approval 
must be secured by what is known 
as a “Form 10” application. Now 
the application itself is a rather 
formidable looking document, very 
complex, and calls for a great deal 
of detailed information that in 
many instances is wholly unneces- 
sary. However, the story can be 
told completely in a supplementary 
statement filed with the applica- 
tion, and the employer may in that 
way avoid some of the complex 
features of the form itself. When 
properly prepared, the application 
should be filed with the Wage and 
Hour Division office having juris- 
diction over the employer’s place of 
business, and that office will in turn 
pass it on to the War Labor Board. 

It is possible that the Board ac- 
tion will be slow, because of the 
tremendous volume of applications 
that have been filed by employers 
in the Fourth Region. At the time 
of writing, more than 16,000 such 
applications have been filed with 
the Fourth Regional Board. With 
the limited staff and with the man- 
power problems that the Board 
suffers—like any other business of- 
fice—the processing of these appli- 


cations is likely to be delayed. If 
the application should be denied, 
then the applicant has the privilege 


of asking the Board to reconsider 


its action and thereby have the ap- 
plication brought up for a second 
time. 

There are many types of applica- 
tions and wage adjustments which 
may be handled by the wage stabil- 
ization director himself, to whom 
authority has been delegated for the 
approval of such adjustments, 
thereby avoiding the delay that 
would be involved in taking all such 
applications to the Board itself. 

In the event that the wage stab- 
ilization director should deny this 
application, then the applicant has 
the privilege of appealing his de- 
cision to the Board and having the 
proposed adjustment considered by 
the members of the Board. 


Suggestions for Handling 
Wage Adjustment Problems 


Now, having briefly explained 
the procedure for filing and handl- 
ing a Form 10 application, there 
are certain specific suggestions 
which I would like to make and 
which employers may find helpful 
in dealing with their wage adjust- 
ment problems, where Form 10 ap- 
plications are involved. 

1. The employer should famil- 
larize himself with War Labor 
Board policies so that he knows 
what he is doing when he prepares 
the application for the proposed 
wage adjustment. 


2. He should decide and de- 
termine the specific Board policy 
under which the proposed wage ad- 
justment can be made and on which 
the application is based. This is 
highly important, because a great 
many wage adjustments have been 
denied due to the fact that the em- 
ployer simply filed his application 
on the basis of general need—or 
inequality with other employers— 
and did not specify the particular 
board policy under which he con- 
sidered his wage adjustment ap- 
provable. 

8. In most instances, it is futile 
for the employer to fight against 
the wage adjustment policies estab- 
lished by the Board, because, while 
he may not regard them as equit- 
able—or even legal—nevertheless, 
the War Labor Board has had a 
great deal of authority delegated 
to it by executive order; unless the 
employer is prepared to take the 
matter to the courts and fight the 
whole question of the Board’s 
authority, then he had best adjust 
himself to the policies established 
by the Board and attempt to secure 
approval of his application within 
those policies. It might be well for 
him to bear in mind that, if he 
should take the issue to the courts, 
his final recourse would be the 
United States Supreme Court, and 
its decisions would not seem to 
provide him with very much en- 
couragement, in so far as reversing 
a ruling or an order of one of the 
New Deal agencies is concerned. 





Wage adjustments for employees such as these come under the juris- 
diction of the War Labor Board—salaried employees making over 
$5,000 a year come under the Treasury Department. 
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4. The employer should de- 
termine whether or not the signa- 
ture of the union is required on 
his application. If the employees 
of the company are not represented 
by a union as a collective bargain- 
ing agency, or if the National War 
Labor Board has not ordered an 
election to determine whether or 
not a union shall be the collective 
bargaining agency of the employ- 
ees, then no signature of the union 
is required; the employer may file 
his application without consulting 
_ the union or his employees. 

However, if the National Labor 
Relations Board has designated a 
union as the collective bargaining 
agency of the employees of the com- 
pany, or if the employer has a con- 
tract with such a union, or if the 
National Labor Relations Board 
has ordered an election to determ- 
ine the representation of the em- 
ployees—then the War Labor Board 
will not consider the application 
without the signature and approval 
of the union involved. 

_56 As has been previously sug- 
gested, it is not entirely necessary 
for the employer to furnish all of 
the detailed information called for 
by the Form 10 application. He 
should furnish only that wage in- 
formation which is pertinent to his 
application and save the time and 
trouble of compiling other facts 
and figures which may have noth- 
ing at all to do with that particular 
application. 

Adjustments Involving 
Price Relief 


6. It is highly important that 
the employer should determine 
whether or not he will require price 
relief to offset increased produc- 
tion costs resulting from the pro- 
posed wage adjustment. If such 
price relief is to be sought from 
the OPA, then his application 
should contain that information; 
and the wage adjustment, if ap- 
proved, cannot be made effective 
until the OPA has passed upon the 
price relief question. As a general 
rule, price relief is not involved in 
voluntary applications, because the 
chances are that the employer would 
not file the application if there 
were any doubt in his mind as to 
his ability to pay the increased 
wages without a compensating in- 
crease in the price of the goods 
which he manufactures. 
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7. In order to secure prompt and 
complete approval of his applica- 
tion, the employer should make his 
wage adjustment as simple as pos- 
sible and eliminate any complex or 
confusing wage payment plans that 
might raise some question in the 
minds of the wage stabilization di- 
rector or the Board itself. 

8. The employer should tell his 
story very completely and clearly 
and provide all the facts which the 
Board or the wage stabilization di- 
rector will need. 

9. If the application for a wage 
adjustment is based upon the claim 
that the employer’s wages are less 
than similar wages being paid by 
neighboring or competitive employ- 
ers for comparable work, then it is 
absolutely essential that the appli- 
cation contain detailed information 
with respect to the competitive 
wage scales on which the inequality 
is claimed. This does not mean that 
the wage scale of each of the com- 
panies has to be identified, for they 
may be indicated by some symbol; 
but it is essential that, in the ap- 
plication, the names of the com- 
panies whose wage scales are 
furnished for comparison must be 
shown, so that there may be no 
question as to the validity of the 
information. This is quite import- 
ant, particularly in the minds of 
the Public Members of the Board. 
This comparative wage data should 
always be included wherever there 
is any claim of inequality with 
wages paid by other employers. 


Retroactive Adjustments 


10. Employers should not ask 
that the wage adjustments be made 
retroactive to some unreasonable 
date, because the Board looks upon 
large lump sum payments of retro- 
active wages as being highly in- 
flationary. Therefore, the effective 
date of the proposed adjustments 
must be made within some reason- 
able length of time prior to the 
date of the application itself. The 
Board will not approve unreason- 
able retroactive dates. 

11. Unless labor trouble from 
employees is actually anticipated if 
the application should be.denied or 
should be delayed by the Board, the 
claim should not be made—as some 
employers have done—simply in the 
hope of expediting the processing 
of the application. It should be re- 





membered that making such a 
statement to a tripartite board 
may, in some instances, invite the 
labor trouble which the employer 
hopes to avoid. 

12. It is my own personal opin- 
ion that employers should not file 
applications for wage adjustments 
on the grounds that the wages they 
are paying are substandard to the 
extent that they are insufficient 
to provide their employees with a 
decent standard of living. 

In the first place, such a state- 
ment is hard to prove, because in 
my entire experience with the War 
Labor Board I have never seen it 
demonstrated that a _ particular 
wage rate paid to a particular 
group of employees working for a 
particular company in a particu- 
lar community is insufficient to 
provide a decent standard of liv- 
ing for those particular employees. 

In the second place, I regard it 
as an embarrassing admission on 
the part of the employer; and, in 
the third place, he should bear in 
mind that a copy of this applica- 
tion is filed with several govern- 
mental agencies. The time may 
come when such claims or admis- 
sions will be used by politicians— 
and others—to establish unreason- 
ably high minimum wages under 
the Federal Wage and Hour Act, 
or some other similar Federal stat- 
ute. 


Assistance Generally Needed 
in Preparing Applications 


13. Unless the employer is ful- 
ly informed about War Labor 
Board policies and procedures and 
has all the information that he 
needs in the preparation of his ap- 
plication, he should consult the 
trade association representing his 
business, or he should seek the 
assistance of the assistant to the 
Industry Division of the War La- 
bor Board. In the Fourth Region, 
the assistant to the Industry Divi- 
sion is Charles D. Calhoun, whose 
office is in the Candler Building, 
Atlanta, and he is ready and will- 
ing at all times to advise employ- 
ers and help them with their War 
Labor Board problems. 

14. If, at the time the employ- 
er’s application is pending at the 
War Labor Board, representatives 
of the labor unions should make 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Conditions Reflect 
Intensifying of War 


DEVELOPMENTS in the cotton indus- 

try in June reflected the intensi- 
fving of all-out effort for war and its 
ramified influences. The month brought 


cotton into the forefront of the na- 
tional economy when Congress had 


measures before it which were deemed 
a threat to the whole anti-inflation 
program through undermining of price 
control. These amend- 
ments to the Emergency Price Control 
Act. 

It was a month of new measures for 


were proposed 


securing the utmost benefit of labor 
operations, with urgency ratings. Aft 


the same time, the market for cotton 
vocds found shortages of goods appear- 
ing on a scale previouly not evident 
and conditions pointing to increased 
stringency for at least the near future. 

Meantime, the mills were concerned 
with adjusting their schedules to con- 
forin with the revised order M-317 to 
provide required percentages of goods 
for export. A number of mills asked 
for exceptions, but cooperation was 
urged on the basis that the export pro- 
gram under the order was part of the 
war effort. 

Naturally, the invasion of Fortress 
Lurope on June 6 was a major topic 
in the cotton goods trade. It was a 
stimulation to market operations, how- 
ever, rather than an element to induce 
relaxation of efforts. It served to re- 
call that a world scarcity is faced and 


that a long-time demand on a large 
scale is to he expected, with change 
only in the demand for purely war 


voods., 


Mills’ Chief Interest 
in Reasonable Control 


While the Bankhead amendment to 
the price control extension bill had the 
country by the ears, with its provision 
for adjusted textile ceilings in. order 
to raise the price of raw cotton, it was 
recognized in the cotton goods market 
as a plan which might put the mills 
Such a plan was cited as 
a desperate and dangerous expedient 
in lien of other means which might be 
admin 


on the spot. 


found for securing better OPA 
istration. 

lor the one thing that cotton mill 
men have wanted and sought for these 
many months has been, not a disloca- 
tion of control, but an equitability of 
control, The constant complaint has 
heen against rigid control of ceilings 


regardless of varying costs under the 
war program which have made certain 
classes of goods unprofitable. 

It was felt in the trade that the 
crux of OPA problems, culminating in 
the drastic legislative proposals, was 
the result of the negati.e attitude of 
that agency toward reasonable adjust- 
ments not calculated to affect the gen 
eral price level. Mill men pointed out 
that this attitude stood in the way of 
the government’s own program on low- 
end goods. 

There 
given by top executives of WPB, the 
Office of Economie Stabilization and 
the OPA itself—that a change in the 
limitations of the so-called Vinson Ii- 
rective on low-end goods would be ef- 
fected. This consideration was ascribed 
to apparent recognition by Stabilization 
Director Fred Vinson of mill men’s 
arguments that the directive 
tended to retard production of low-end 


was hope—in consideration 


has 


goods. 


New Ratings Tried to 
Spur Essential Goods 


Simultaneously, the WPB announced 
assignment of urgency ratings to cot 
ton textile mills in an effort to spur 
production of all cloths, varns, cordage 
and twines for military use and 
to counteract the shortage of essential 
low-end civilian apparel. The urgency 
rating was. said, 
would serve as a War 
Manpower Commission’s priority com 
mittee in recruiting mill workers. 

Under this program, as interpreted 
in the trade, any surplus of workers 
available would be channeled to mills 
with the higher urgency ratings. The 
prospect of much change in mill pay- 
rolis through this move was 
remote, however, because of tight la- 


also 


classifications, it 
guide to the 


deemed 


New England 


COTTON manufacturers of the North- 

east were troubled in June, first 
with the surprising export quotas un- 
der revised M-517 and then with the 
priority ratings on labor to encourage 
rated highest. 


production of fabrics 


Meantime, they were waiting for word ° 


of findings of the WLB panel; and gov- 


ernors of the district received a_ visit 
from Donald M. Nelson, WPB chief, 
in an effert to relieve absenteeism in 


the mills. 


Trading in fine eotton goods was 
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| CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS: 


textile communities. 


was felt 


conditions in 
Another thing which 
minimize the effect of the assignment 


bor 
would 


was that nearly all mills are operating 
under Amended Conservation Order 
M-317, requiring them to maintain op 
erations on fixed minimum percentages 
of priority work. Where appeals were 
made for relief from compliance with 
M-3517, 
colpliance 
from 


it Was apparently because such 


would draw production 


away other high priority bus! 


ness, 


Prospects of Supply and 
Long-Term Demand 


Today, the distributors of cotton 
goods find many lines in short suppl) 


and still decreasing. Mentioned are do- 


inestics, sundry apparel, work cloth 
ing, yard goods and various other 


items. The outicok for still more acute 
supply conditions is predicated on re 


cent government business in a period 
of declining production. These point 
to deferred business in civilian goods 
und reduced fiow to consumers. 

Some relief in children’s wear and 
other essential low-end goods niny be 


achieved through directives. As the in- 
moreover, the pros- 
military 
with 


vasion 
pect of cutbacks in 
ment will improve, 


prog” esses, 
procure- 


salutary ef 


fect upon the production for civilian 
purposes. 


Between the military and civilian de 
mands, the outlook for long-continued 
heavy production of cotton 
highly favorable. Many distributors 
took note of this condition 
invasion news turned attention toward 
the long-term view. Pent-up buying 
power from generally large 
must be met from production, 
Since civilian goods output has run far 
behind 


goods is 


when the 


inmomes 


hew 


demand. 


Mill Situation 


negligible while the M-137 and priority 
matters were demanding attention of 
the mills. For 
business for civilian account 
restricted, and conditions bade 


months. the 
had 
fair to 


several 
been 
continue so. The effort to comply with 
government plans made conditions con 
ducive to further postponement of reg 
ular, or normal, business. 

Under the joint regulations of 


and the WMC on priority 


WPE 


ratings, the 


only hope apparently was that the 
manpower drain on lower rated lines 
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would not be too severe. For the time 
being, at least, the mill position was 
uncertain as management waited to 
learn whether the regulation would 
promote much shifting of labor. 


Governors Get Appeal 
From Chairman Nelson 


Evidence that absenteeism, long 
realized by cotton mill men of the dis- 
trict, was a real obstacle to the na- 
tional program brought Chairman Nel- 
son of the WPB to New England in 
June. He held a conference with the 
governors of the states in this district 
with regard to the problem. 

Mr. Nelson said that rationing of 
cotton textiles must and will be avoid- 
ed, but that absenteeism from the mills 
must be eliminated to provide sufficient 
labor to produce enough clothing for 
the armed forees and the civilian popu- 
lation. The matter was brought by this 
meeting into a full community status. 
Both textile manufacturers and labor 
officials attended the proceedings. 

It was asked by Nelson that each 
state organize on a community basis to 
reduce absenteeism and quitting in the 
textile industry. The governors were 
to be later informed on specific com- 
munities where remedial action was re- 
quired. 

Textile workers, Nelson said, needed 
to be impressed through a planned pro- 
gram with the fact that “they are just 
as important as the man working in 
the shipyard making battleships and 
landing craft and other war materials. 
We have been living off accumulated 
inventories, and these are going down 
rapidly. As we go into France today, 
we will not only need clothing to out- 
fit the armies, but we will also need 
clothing for the poorly dressed civilian 
population.” 


Union Action Obstructs 
4$-Hour Mill Program 


Before the order was issued for a 48- 
hour schedule in the textile industry, 
effective as of May 14, it was generally 
figured in this district that one seri- 
ous obstacle was the attitude of labor 
toward longer hours. Reports on the 
manpower situation of mills in New 
England since May 14 are not available 
as of this writing, and definite ideas of 
the effect of the order remain to be as- 
certained. 

However, it has come to light from 
various mill centers that management 
has not been able to secure cooperation 
of workers in the effort to establish the 


longer hours ordered by the WMC. One ° 


large center and other communities find 
labor unions definitely opposed to ex- 
tension of the 40-hour week for their 
members, though individual workers 
are ready and desirous of taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make 
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the increased wages involved. 

The tripartite panel of the WLB is 
working on testimony of the April-May 
hearings on union demands for a gen- 
eral wage increase. When final action 
will be taken is not known. 

In New Bedford, the past month 
brought a conference between the ad- 
visory board of the New Bedford Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association and 
representatives of the Joint Board of 
the Textile Workers Union regarding a 
general inerease of 10 cents an hour, 
minimum of 60 cents an hour and an 





addition to un occupational classifica- 
tion. This separate action is prelimi- 
nary to the reopening of the question 
of wages in New Bedford as of Aug. 
I, 1944. 

Consumption of eotton by New Eng- 
land mills in May was 81,025 bales. 
This compared with 75,834 in April, 
but with 90,227 for May last year and 
107,770 bales in 1942. The 10 months 
of the 1943-1944 season showed a total 
consumption of 808,844 bales, compared 
with 982,787 in 1942-1948 and 1,092,632 
in 1941-1942. 


«THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


June 17, 1944 


**Maintenance 
of Membership” 


ACCORDING to official figures re- 

leased by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, during the first four months 
of this year there were 1455 strikes 
in this country. These figures indicate 
an average of over 12 strikes per day 
and represent an increase of 42 per 
cent over the same period last year. 
In April, which is the latest month 
for which figures are available, there 
were 435 strikes, the greatest number 
for any April in five years. 

Labor claims to be asking for “Main- 
tenance of Membership” clauses in its 
contracts because -it has pledged it- 
self to have no strikes during the life 
of its contracts. The above record is 
not very satisfying. Maintenance of 
membership seems to have behind its 
noble front a rather sinister motive of 
an assured financial income from labor 
without rendering the services neces- 
sary for legitimate maintenance. 

Out of 50 or 6 million industrial 
workers, only about three million have 
these so-called maintenance of mem- 
bership contracts,—not more than 4 or 
5 out of every hundred. And yet the 
War Labor Board has seen fit to adopt 
it as a policy and make it compulsory 
in the settlements of disputes in which 
this phase is in question. 


Contract Terminations 


In the plants of the Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corporation, Long Island City, 
N. Y., recently, the government, labor 
and management got a sample of what 
may happen when contracts are ter- 
minated in thousands of big and little 
factories across America. The incident 
showed to government and management 
the spoiled and unreasonable attitude— 
and the helplessness—of labor; it re- 
flected to the general public the alto- 
gether exaggerated opinion of itself 
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that labor has assumed under its po- 
litical protection. 

There must come an end to all the 
unreasonable labor demands of this war 
period. Labor must realize that it has 
duties and responsibilities, as well as 
privileges. The government must fi- 
nally work back into a legislative and 
administrative program designed for 
the common good and not for classes 
or political groups. The Brewster epi- 
sode is an indication of conditions that 
need study and attention. 


Cost of Living 


Prices of living essentials went up 
0.6 per cent from March to April, Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins reported re- 
cently. Half of this rise was due to 
the higher excise taxes effective April 
1, she said. Higher prices for food 
and furniture were the other principal! 
reasons for the advance. 

Living costs in April were 23.5 per 
cent above January 1941 and 26.5 per 
cent higher than in August 1989. Cloth- 
ing costs averaged 7 per cent higher 
than in April 1948. 

During the past year, for example, 
prices of women’s percale house dress- 
es have risen an average of 23 per 
cent, men’s woven shorts 18 per cent, 
women’s cotton nightgowns 16 per cent, 
women’s spring coats 14 per cent. In 
certain stores, prices have advanced 
much more than this, with unusual in- 
creases of 100 per cent or more for 
some kinds of clothing. 


Manpower Situation 


For some remote reason, buyers do 
not think the manpower situation is 
so severe as it is; they believe that 
with the loosening up of the situation 
surrounding defense plants, there will 
be more goods for the cutting tables 
One who has just returned from the 
mill areas has this to say: “I wish 
that buyers could actually see the situ 









C omplete Service for any A pplicatio yn 


Tape tension pulleys should run freely— 
the reason why ball bearing tape tension 
pulleys are preferred equipment on any 
spinning frame or twister frame. Ball 
bearing tape pulleys insure minimum 
drag, freedom from wear, and are sealed 
against lint or fly. They reduce breakage, 
after shut-downs and in poor weather, re- 


sulting in more production. They save 
power and lengthen tape life. There are 


no “ends down” from pulleys sticking, 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


| Ball Bearing 
Tape Tension 
Pulleys 





with ball bearing pulleys on your frames. 
They are also inexpensive to install. One 
pulley is used for each four spindles re- 
ducing the cost to a few cents per spindle. 
West Point Foundry and Machine offers 
you a complete service. Pulleys in the 
proper size and specifications for any ap- 
plications. And we have patterns on hand 
for brackets for all styles of frames. Let 
us give you full information, quotations 


and recommendations on this service. 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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ation that exists in New England. Man- 
ufacturers in some cases sit and watch 
employees come into the mills to see 
whether they will be able to start the 
machinery. Sometimes it so happens 
that they cannot do so, and at all 
times they fear they won’t be able to 
Start up.” 

It is pointed out that the loosening 
of the situation in the case of the 
defense plants does not mean that em- 
ployees are returning to textile mills. 
Instead, they are going to plants 
where the remuneration is more sat- 
isfactory. The optimists might as well 
face the fact that the situation is des- 
perate and that indications do not point 
to a lessening of its intensity. The 
Situation in the mill areas in New 
England is sharply in contrast with 
that of New York. 


Calling of Leans 


The announcement made recently by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
with regard to the prospective pooling 
of 1942 loan cotton is expected to re- 
sult in an increase in withdrawals of 
the staple from last season’s loan hold- 
ings, according to the latest weekly 
trade report of the New York Cotton 
Exchange trade service. 

Over the past two and one-half 
months, withdrawals of 1942 loan cot- 
ton have averaged around 14,500 bales 
per week. A continuance of such week- 
ly averages from now until August 15, 
the date on which all unredeemed 1942 
loan cotton will be placed in the cor- 
poration’s pool, would result in total 
repossessions in that period of only 
175,000 bales. The service bureau 





points out, however, that withdrawals 
are expected to run substantially high- 
er than this figure, probably aggregat- 
ing around 500,000 bales between now 
and August 15. If repossessions be- 
tween now and August 15 should ap- 
proximate the anticipated 500,000 
bales, the amount of the 1942 loan cot- 
ton to go into the Corporation’s pool 
would total about 1,200,000 bales. 


Starch Outlook 


The starch production outlook be- 
yond September 1 will probably depend 
largely on future crop reports, one pro- 
ducer states. Good crop prospects will 
bring out corn now being held on the 
farms, according to this view. 

Importation of Argentine corn in 
July, as announced by the War Food 
Administration this week, may help to 
maintain starch and corn products pro- 
duction schedules later in the year, it 
is said. However, there is some be- 
lief the imported grain may eventually 
be utilized by eastern feeders instead 
of the corn grinding industry. 

Production of starch continues at the 
SO per cent rate which has prevailed 
in the industry, with producers allo- 
eating shipments in accordance with 
this schedule. 


Freight Rates 


According to a dispatch in a recent 
issue of the Wall Street Journal, south- 
ern railroads protested to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against 
any adjustment of freight rates on 
manufactured goods in the South to the 
level of rates prevailing in the East. 

Admitting, as a “conservative esti- 





BACKED BY the Cotton Textile Institute, a special motion picture, titled 

_ “Cotton at War”, has been produced by the War Department for 
distribution in the cotton manufacturing areas of this country. The film 
runs for 13 minutes and shows in dramatic manner what would happen to 
the allied war effort if we lacked this vital war material. 

Available in both 16 mm and 35 mm sizes, the prints of “Cotton at War” 
can be shown in the plant proper or in local commercial theaters; how- 
ever, a War Department ruling prohibits the showing of the film where 
admission is charged. Consequently, cotton textile manufacturers should 
make arrangements for special showings, with a suitable supplementary 
program, in either the community commercial theater or in some other 
location which is satisfactory for the purpose. 

After seeing “Cotton at War’, no doubt will be left in the minds of cotton 
textile workers of the vital part they are playing in the war effort. They 
will see the importance of the material they are making as a factor in win- 
ning this war and in bringing about a secure and lasting peace. 

Special film distributors have been designated throughout the country 
for the distribution of “Cotton at War”, as follows: 

16 mm prints—Mr. Abe Harrison, Harfilms, Inc., 600 Baronne St., New 
Orleans, La.; National Film Service, 14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; The 
Distributors Group, Inc., 756 West Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Wilfred 
Naylor, 1907 Fifth Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. V. P. Morrill, McCall 
Bldg., McCall Place, Memphis 3, Tenn.; National Film Service, 309 East 
Main St., Richmond 19, Va.; A. H. Rice & Co., P. O. Box 58, Hollis, New 
Hampshire; Stanley Dana Corp., 263 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 

35 mm prints—Mrs. N. Leslie, Modern Talking Picture Service, 218 S. 
Liberty St., New Orleans 13, La.; Mrs. Jay Schender, 224 West Second St., 
P. O. Box 178, Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. J. V. Elwell, P. O. Box 2034, Atlanta, Ga. 

16 mm and 35 mm prints—Visual Education, Inc., Gulf States Building, 
Dallas 1, Texas; Visual Education Service, 131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Inquiries for additional information on “Cotton at War” should be made 
te Motion Picture Branch, Industrial Services Division, Room 1315, 1501 


Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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mate,” that southern rail rates gep- 
erally are about 6% per cent higher, 
W. L. Grubbs, of Louisville, Ky., as- 
sistant general solicitor for the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, said th. 
great volume of traffic in the East en- 
ables cheaper operations there. 

As the first attorney appearing in 
the final arguments in a case affectinz 
the nation’s entire rail rate structure, 
Mr. Grubbs spoke for 17 Class 1] 
southern railroads. He said that “an; 
drastic change might cause a disrup 
tion that would set the South back a 
generation,” possibly wiping away the 
South’s present advantage in commod 
ty rates. 

An ICC study, showing average ra‘! 
operating costs lower for the South 
than for the East, was disputed by Mr. 
Grubbs, who contended that the re. 
verse is true. 

If average costs were lower in the 
South, average profits should be great- 
er in view of the existing higher rates, 
Mr. Grubbs argued. Greater average 
profits are realized in the East, he 
said. 


Tax Bill 


According to reports from the Con- 
gress, there will be no new tax Dil! 
in 1944, perhaps not in 1945, unless 
the war should end. 

The Senate Postwar Committee indi- 
eates a belief that Congress need not 
wait for a world-wide armistice before 
tackling important tax revisions. 

One of the important problems l« 
fore the tax planners is that of en 
couraging capital to invest in industry. 
Tax rates on corporate and individu:! 
incomes will have to come down when 
hostilities cease and, according to Sen- 
ator George, of the Senate Finance 
Committee, preliminary work is under 
way to effect this reduction. 

Continuation of present taxes in the 
postwar period would discourage capi- 
tal investment by removing the profit 
incentive. Senator George thinks that 
lower taxes would stimulate business 
sufficiently to bring about cuts in the 
national debt. 


Extension of EPCA 


The extension of the Emergenc) 
Price Control Act, which expires on 
June 30, has been the cause for much 
controversy and debate in both houses 
of Congress. 

The so-called Bankhead Amendmen'! 
passed the Senate but was rejected b) 
the House. It provided for parity 
prices for cotton, plus manufacturing 
costs, plus a reasonable prefit on 
per cent of the bulk of any commodi- 
ties manufactured. 

The Pace Amendment provided that 


(Continued on page 136) 
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G.I. now — 
but just wait .. 


Whom! and a 30-ton bomber hits the 
runway at 100 miles an hour! What a 
beating those huge tires take—and 
they must take it over and over again. 
Hard to believe, for those who 
think of rayon in terms of dresses 
and whispy underthings, but — 
inside many of those tires you'll | 
find * trnon —a “Continuous 
Process” rayon especially de- 
veloped for tire manufacture. 
You see, Industrial’s “Con. 
tinuous Process” machines, 
thet have been making the 
famous Fpwn Lo textile-size 
yarns for better fabrics, 
lend themselves admirably 
to the manufacture of su- 
perior tire yarn and tire 
cord fabric. 
Today, our ever-increas- 
ing production of this yarn 
is reserved for wer uses, 
to keep our bombers and 
fighter planes, trucks and 
jeeps a-rolling on to Victory. 
Imagine, when yarn of this 
quality will be available again 
for civilian uses—what a galaxy 
of new and superior fabrics and 
textiles will be yours tomorrow! 


*Reg. U.S. Pet. OF 
M4Kxf&ns Os 


a“ - 
PD pun-ho RAYON YARN 


BY THE ) CLEVELAND, OHIO + NEW YORK OFFICE, 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
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@ Virginia’s Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., lays the cornerstone at United States 
Rubber Company’s new textile plant at Scottsville, Va., for twisting high tenacity rayon 
tire cord needed in synthetic rubber tires. When completed, the new plant will produce enough 
rayon tire cord to build 600,000 medium-size truck tires a year. From the left are: H. E. 
Humphreys, Jr., vice-president, United States Rubber Co.; H. Gordon Smith, genera] manager 
of the company’s textile division; Governor Darden; and Percy Harris, Mayor of Scottsville. 


What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


Changes in officers of the United 
Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., include: 
Charles Blount, Jr., formerly treasurer 
and mill manager, now president; J. J. 
G;roothedde, formerly assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, now treasurer; and 
Walter G. Higgins, secretary. Vice- 
presidents are Clark A. Heyden, in 
charge of dyeing; Milliard Emerson, in 
charge of printing; and R. T. Gibson, 
in charge of sales. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., an- 
nounces construction of a second ad- 
dition to its Decatur, Ala., plant to be 
devoted to production of rayon fabrics 
for tires and other rubber products. 
According to Otto L. Beiswenger, man- 
ager of Goodyear’s engineering staff, 
the new addition is being financed by 
the Defense Plant Corp. to speed pro- 
duction of military and civilian tires. 


Crompton Co., West Warwick, R. L., 
has acquired two sites in the vicinity 
of Hendersonville, N. C., and plans are 
now under way for the building of a 
600-leom mill to weave corduroys when 
wartime restrictions are lifted. Later, 
this miil will be expanded, and a plant 
for cutting and dressing corduroys 
may be added. The first unit will em- 
ploy about 400 persons. 
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Cornelius Cotton Mills, Cornelius, N. 
C., operating 9,120 spindles in yarn pro- 
duction, were sold for $190,000 to Frank 
Ix and Sons of New York, according 
to an announcement by R. Horace 
Johnston, president of the Cornelius 
company. F. C. Stough, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, will remain 
as manager. 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 47 Con- 
gress St., Salem, Mass., manufacturer 
of cotton sheetings, has plans under 
way for extensions and improvements 
in Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass. These 
are reported to cost over $60,000. The 
general contract has been awarded to 
J. B. Kinney & Co., 638 North St., 
Salem. 


North Jersey Properties, Inc., a sub- 
Sidiary of United Piece Dye Works, 
has sold its former plant at Wagaraw 
and Goffle Roads, Hawthorne, N. J., 
to Wagaraw Holding Cempany for 
$172,000. The property has been a 
tenant mill for several years, housing 
both textile and other manufacturers. 


Courtney Manufacturing Co., Newry, 
Ss. C., manufacturer of cotton goods, in- 
cluding print cloths, has work under 
way on a number of new dwellings in 


the mill village. The project, which 
is reported to cost approximately 
$100,000, will include street improve 
ments. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
has sold the New London Fabrics Corp.. 
New London, Conn., to Jacob Ziskind. 
who will offer the plant for re-sale 
either in whole or in part. Equipment 
totals 483 dobby looms with comple 
mentary machinery. 


Joseph Talbot Textile Co., Lowell, 
Mass., has been incorporated with capi- 
tal of 100 shares of stock, no par val 
ue. Plans are to manufacture wors. 
ted and woolen goods. Joseph Talbot, 
head of Talbot Worsted Mills Co., 
Bristol, Pa., is president. 


A new concern, Keene Woolen Co., 
with Max Furman, proprietor of Ace 
Woolen Co., Norwich, Conn., as prin 
cipal owner, has purchased the Gilsum 
Woolen Co., Gilsum, N. H., and will 
continue it in operation. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Thomp 
sonville, Conn., is producing 50,000 
new type sleeping bags for the army. 
They are 21% ounce O. D. wool cloth, 
warmer than two blankets and occupy 
ing less room than one. 


Hudson Piece Dye Works, 155 Me 
Bride Ave., Paterson, N. J., has com 
pleted plans for a new one-story ad 
dition, estimated to cost over $50,000, 
with equipment. William F. Gordon, 
Paterson, is architect. 


Mothproofers, Inc., Lonsdale, R. L., 
has been chartered with capital of 600 
shares of stock, no par value. Plans 
are to operate a local miil fer the 
manufacture and processing of special 
mothproof fabrics. 


William Nebel, chairman of _ the 
board, Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., reports that the company is 
considering Louisville, Ky., as a site 
for a knitting plant after the war. 


A new company, The Slater Spinning 
Co., Barton Street, Pawtucket, R. L.. 
is in operation, with James H. Cobb 
as overseer of carding and Joseph 
Chauput as overseer of spinning. 


Spectrum Fabrics Corp., 321 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago, has been incor. 
porated with capital of $500,000 te 
manufacture rayon and cotton fabrics. 


Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, 
Ga., recently announced their fiftieth 
anniversary in the production of col 
ton sheeting and drills. 


Postwar plans of Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Opelika, Ala., are reported to inciude 
the addition of dyeing and finishing 
facilities. 
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Packaging war goods — that’s the all-important 
task of H & D today, BUT H & D’s war-time 
activities are bringing a wealth of valuable ex- 
periences, and an abundance of new packaging 
skills and techniques that will have a great and 
good effect on the progress of post- Victory pack- 
aging. 


With packaging trends constantly changing 
and packaging materials under continuous de- 
velopment, H & D published its Little Packaging 
Library to make your entire packaging procedure 
more efficient. The “Library” presents the pack- 
aging experience of hundreds of manufacturers 
and contains many real contributions to im- 
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H & D Little Packaging Library—FREE on Request 


proved packaging and shipping methods to 
savings in materials, manpower, machinery and 
transportation facilities. 


Whatever your packaging assignments are 
today — whatever they will be tomorrow, these 
booklets will prove of value to you and your 
organization. The booklets are FREE without 
obligation — write for as many sets as you need. 
Address Hinde & Dauch, 4472 Decatur Street, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

ee @ 
FACTORIES: in Baltimore ¢ Boston © Buffalo ¢ Chicago 
Cleveland ¢ Detroit @¢ Gloucester, N. J. © Hoboken 


Kansas City @ Lenoir, N.C. ¢ Montreal ¢ Richmond 
St. Louis @ Sandusky, Ohio « Toronto 
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HOW STEELS7RE7CHES THE SYLVANIA LINE 
OF “COMPLETE PACKAGES OF LIGHT” 


Government release of steel for fluorescent fixture fabrication enables Sylvania to round out its line 





of “complete packages of light” to fit all industrial and commercial general lighting requirements. 


Now there are SEVEN INDUSTRIAL UNITS 
-Gontinuous-Row Type 


Back into the line come these outstanding Sylvania Fixtures with 
steel reflectors, designed primarily for continuous-row or end-to- 
end installations. They are made with the same high quality 
materials available in 1942. 





Single (4-foot) channel top-housing 


HFF-104—two 40-watt lamps, for continuous-row mounting 
HFF-154—three 40-watt lamps, for continuous-row mounting 





Double (8-foot) channel top-housing 


(Continuous wire-way enclosure reduces cost of continuous-row 
installations ) 


HFF-208—four 40-watt lamps, for continuous-row mounting, 
HFF-308—six 40-watt lamps, for continuous-row mounting 


All models come completely equipped with lamps, ballasts, and 
starters — pretested and ready for immediate installation. 





All-Purpose Type 
The famous Sylvania ‘‘Fixture of the Future,” which has proven 
so popular in war industry, is now available with a reflector drawn 
from 20-gauge steel, with a reinforcing lip. Finished with durable 
synthetic enamel. For either continuous-row or individual mount- 





ing. 


HF-100S steel reflector has knockouts that provide for easy con- 


version from two to three lamps. The streamlined top-housing in 
all models has knockouts that make almost any type of mounting 
possible. Supplied in “complete packages of light’”” with lamps, 
starters, and ballasts, pretested, wired, and ready for immediate 


sn ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


HF-150S—three 40-watt lamps salem, Massachusetts 
HF-235S—two 100-watt lamps Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories, Incandescent Lamps 
Radio Tubes, Cathode Ray Tubes, Electronic Devices 











Portable FLUORESCENT WORK LIGHT 
FOR INDUSTRY 


P-7 Sylvania Extension Cord Lamp makes fluorescent light port- 
able for the first time. Compact dimensions — 1014,” x 1 3/16” 
x 17/g”. Goes anywhere the hand can reach in close-quarter work. 
Cool and adequate light from a 6-watt Sylvania Fluorescent Lamp 
is safe and efficient. Steel guard prevents lamp breakage. Handy 
hook leaves both hands free to work. Operates on 110-125 volts, 
60-cycle, AC only. 
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Now there are SEVEN COMMERCIAL UNITS 
Two-Lamp Shielded and Unshielded 





It is now possible to resume the manufacture of this handsome 
and adaptable series. All models have steel reflectors and employ 
40-watt lamps. This variety of models will make for wider 
fluorescent application to the commercial and institutional field. 


Two 40-watt Lamps 


C-100 unshielded with pendant 

C-101 shielded with pendant 

C-113 unshielded surface-mounted 

C-115 shielded surface-mounted 
All models are supplied with Sylvania Lamps as “complete pack- 
ages of light.” 


Louver Type 


These highly efficient fixtures are decorative in appearance but 
functional in design, with diffusing panels on each side of the 
lamps and louvers directly beneath. Equipped with four 40-watt 
lamps. Steel reflectors. 











Four 40-watt Lamps 





C-205S individual surface-mounted 














Four-Lamp Shielded and Unshielded 


These Sylvania Fixtures, which are ideal for stores, offices, labora- 
tories and hospitals, now are equipped with 20-gauge steel reflec- 
tors finished with synthetic enamel. New design hinged end-caps 
and hinged diffusing panels make for easier and speedier main- 
tenance. Supplied complete with four 40-watt Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamps, Dua-Lamp Auxiliaries, and Starters — pretested and 
ready for immediate installation. Available with or without 
pendant. 





Four 40-watt Lamps 


C-200S unshielded, surface-mounted, individual 
C-201S shielded, surface-mounted, individual 


Leading Manufacturer of Fixtures in the Fluorescent Field 





’ SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
Dept. C — 744 


Please send me information on the fixtures 1 have 


checked. 


SYLVANIA “COMPLETE PACKAGES OF LIGHT” ie 





Industrial Fixtures Commercial Fixtures 


HFF-104 C-100 

HFF-154 C-10! wha eet 

HFF-208 C-113 ie et eae) Firm. 
HFF-308 C-115 a ae | 

HF-100S C-205S8 9) tls Seed 

HF-150S C-200S ede pe pe Address 
HF-235S C-201S 

P-7 


Title 
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TIMELY NEWS FREMS 


with a TEXTILE SLANT 


ee ee ee 





THE Bristot Co., Waterbury 91, 


Conn., manufacturer of automatic con- 


trol and recording instruments, has 
opened a new branch office in the Citi- 
zens State Bank Building, Houston, 





Mr. Ault 


Texas. D. D. AULT, who has been resi- 
dent sales engineer in Houston for a 
number of years, will be in-charge. The 
new office will serve the states of Lou- 
isiana and Texas, with the exception 
of the Panhandle section. 


JOHN W. LITTLEFIELD, Greenville, S. 
C., has been appointed as an additional 
southern representative of WarTson- 
Wi~itiamMs Mre. Co., Millbury, Mass. 
He will serve the states of South Caro- 
lina, ‘Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama. 
Mississippi, Texas and Oklahoma, mak- 
ing his headquarters at the company’s 
southern office, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, S. C. WaxtTer F. DaABoLu 
will continue to represent the company 
in the other southern states. 


Earnest Nathan, president, Warwick 
CHEMICAL Co., West Warwick. R. J.. 
has announced that LEONARD SHAPIRO 








Mr. Shapiro 


has been promoted from research as- 
sistant to director of textile research. 
He will assist RAYMOND A. PINGREE, 
chemical director. 


Dr. C. N. ANDERSON, formerly or- 
ganic chemist for Lever Brothers, has 
been appointed research consultant for 
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PURATIZED, INCc., a subsidiary of the 
GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
New York. He will work in the formu- 
lation of new compounds for the 
protection of fabrics and other mate- 
rials from the attack of germs and 
mildew-forming fungi. 


THE CARBORUNDUM Co., Niagara 
Falis, N. Y., announces’ through 
Charles Knupfer, vice-president’ in 
charge of sales, the opening of three 
new branch sales offices at Buffalo, N. 
Y., St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco, 
Calif. G. S. RoGcers will be in charge 
at the Buffalo office, GorpoN O. Wart- 
SON at St. Louis and W. T. McCarco 
at San Francisco. 


JOHN L. GRAVES has been promoted 
to manager of the Atlanta office of 
Saco-LOoWELL SHOPS, covering the 





Mr. Graves 


states of Georgia, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee. Mr. Graves has been 


the past ten years, except for the last 
two, which were spent in the hom. 
offices of his company working on w 

materials. His associates in the A: 


lanta office are Mites A. CoMRER, selling 


agent, and H. M. WALSH, service repr 
sentative. 


THOMAS H. West has been elected 
president of Draper CorpP., Hopeda} 
Mass. He succeeds B. H. Bristow Dra) 
er, who died June 4. 





Mr. West 


HAROLD P. GOLLER has been appoint 
ed sales representative in the Middl 
Atlantic territory for DAYTON RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING Co., Dayton Ohio. His 
headquarters will be at 401 Nort) 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


J. B. MAcNEILL has been appointed 
manager of the Switchgear and Contre! 
Division of WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRI: 
AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. He has 
been associated with the company sin« 
1909, with the exception of severa! 
years during which he studied electr! 
‘al engineering at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He succeeds R. 
A. NEaL, whose election as a _ vice 
president and assignment to new du- 
ties was recently announced. 





(Above) Tech. [=™'es - 
nical Service Lab = 
oratory 


(Right) Develop- | , 
ment Laboratory Ma? © Wie: 





Laboratory 


National Starch Products, Inc., has established extensive new laboratories at 270 Madisol 
Ave., New York. Shown ‘abeve are the three main units of the laboratories. At the same 
location, but not shown, are their textile, resin adhesives and training eneemannccan as well 
as small-capacity pilot plants for the adhesives and starch divisions : 
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a sales agent in the Atlanta office for 











(Above) Research 
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“PRECISION PRODUCTS SINCE 1928” 


Manufacturers of: 


% PRECISION COMPOUNDS and CHAIN DRIVES 


(Formerly “The Stewart.’ Pat. Nos. 1,748,683 — 1.748,684 —- 1,752,708) 


For H. & B., Whitin, Saco-Lowell, Woonsocket, Saco Pettee, and Lowell 
Roving Frames. 


*% SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 

* LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 

* TEXTILE BALL BEARING APPLICATIONS 
* GEARS... Spiral, Spur, Worm, Etc. 

* HOUSINGS FOR FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 


Large stock of Housings and Bearings carried in stock. 


Distributors of : 


* WHITNEY SILENT CHAINS 














2001 NORTH TRYON ST. TELEPHONE 4—6857 CHARLOTTE, N. C., U.S.A. 
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A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, June 17, 1944 


COTTON WASTES continue in a rou- 

tine demand. The aggregate turn- 
»ver is unsatisfactory, but nothing can 
be done to stimulate demand, which 
must perforce await a larger business 
being done by those who use wastes in 
several ways. Some of the specialties 
hold well at ceiling. Dealers discuss- 
ing wastes from high priced Egyptian 
cotton point out that while the comber 
brings no higher price than domestic, 
the Sak strips, on the other hand, which 
find use in threads, lacings and similar 


items, sell from 5.00 to 7.00 cents per 
pound above the Sak comber. 

The rise in cotton is putting many 
spinners in a much more difficult po- 
sition to meet the government demands 
for larger production. Many of the 
marginal mills are already unable to 
break even, and what will be their at- 
titude, confronted as they are by high- 
er cotton and labor costs, can only be 
surmised. Contracts on cotton wastes, 
placed long before cotton commenced 
its climb, are tailing out, and it is the 
general belief here that cotton wastes 
of all kinds will share to some extent 
in the rise of the staple. 

The market as a whole lacks breadth 
in consumer demand. Cotton waste 
seems to be one of the very few tex- 
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| NEW DRIP PROOF SLASHER- 
HOOD and EXHAUST 
SYSTEM 


NOW ... 


® Capture between-cylinder steam. 


® Positive drip control by shingle 
baffles technique. 


Baffles easily removed 
= 


and panels demountable Be 
for quick and easy clean- 
ing. 

SEND FOR 


LATEST BULLETIN 
INFORMATION 





IT CAN BE TOLD IN A DRAWING 


These new slasher-hoods isolate slashers so that they may 
be placed in practically any location in your plant. 
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EQUIPMENT CO. 
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29 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
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tile raw materials 
active market. 


not enjoying an 
Everything in the way 
of wool wastes sells easily at to; 
prices. This is true also of mohbai 
and rayon wastes. Stocks of eotton 
waste held by dealers are fully lars: 
enough to meet any demand likely t. 
develop in the immediate future, it is 
stated. 

In absence of any waste buying of 
importance, dealers are watching the 
advance in cotton with great interes: 
and are of the opinion that waste con. 
sumers who may come into the market 
later will be disappointed when they 
find that asking prices have shared in 
the cotton rise. This movement in ¢cot- 
ton may have to go still further and. 
until some culmination of the move 
ment is achieved, the buying of wastes. 
such as strips and threads, will be in a 
market exhibiting a distinct trend 
against the user. 

Dealers in cotton waste here esti 
mate that a sizable amount of the 
current output is returning through 
the waste market for use in the cotton 
spinning industry. Prevailing demand 
covers all kinds of strips as well as 
an increasing amount of comber stock 
A wide selection of material is avail- 
able. Consumers as buyers can find 
about any stock that fits into their 
needs and at prices which they are 
willing to pay. Among possible new 
developments is the rumor of Red 
Cross orders for comber. Some pick. 
up is expected in strip stocks, as well 
as steady buying of mill-run threads 
for machining. Picker and fly are stil! 
in the doldrums, although there is 
some expectation that the domestic up 
holstery trade will be in the market 
for these materials in the near future 

More cotton was used in May, with 
a consequently larger output of wastes. 
Buying of wastes showed no improve 
ment for the month. Supplies of un- 
sold wastes are probably larger than 
a month ago at this time. Consumption 
of cotton in May amounted to 831,889 
bales, a gain over April of 6.7 per cent 
Compared with May of last year, the 
quantity of cotton going through the 
mills showed a decrease of 7.8 per 


cent. 
——__®— 


New Publications oi 


Textile Interest 


General Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y., 
‘*Electronic Relay’’, an eight-page illustrat 
ed folder, GEA-4214, describing typical ap 
plications such as stop switches in textile 
mills, liquid-level control, maintenance of 
constant temperature baths and other appl! 
cations. 


Corp., Alemite Division 
1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill., four 
illustrated catalogs, one treating each of the 
four new alemite systems of lubrication 
These catalogs include: ‘‘LubroMotor’’ 
‘*‘Dual Progressive System’’, ‘‘Progressiv: 
System’’, and ‘‘Dual Manifold System’’. 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago, Lll., a new 16-page book No. 1915 an 
nouncing the ‘‘100’’ Link-Belt anti-friction 
idler for belt conveyors and giving detailed 
information on the various sizes available ir 
the several types. 


..Farval Corp., Cleveland, 
Is No Place for A. W. O. L. (absent with 
out lubrication) Bearings’’. An illustrated 
booklet explaining the Farval Dualine sys 
tem for lubrication of high-up bearings. 


New Jersey Zine Co., 160 Front St., New 
York 7, N. Y¥., ‘*The ABO of Luminescence.’ 
A booklet discussing the characteristics. 
»roperties, limitations and applications of the 
inorganic luminescent pigments, as well as 
the terms applicable to the industry. 


Stewart-Warner 


Ohio, ‘‘Aloft 
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@LEFT — Orders for iIN- 
DUSTRIAL Stainiess Sheets 


covering a wide range of 
sizes and es. A reserve 
supply protects you against 
disappointment and delay. 


@An_ additional warehouse 
containing a reserve stock 
of items in all sizes and 
grades in hourly demand is 
another of IN- 
DUSTRIAL Service to the 
industry. 
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pe 

* BELOW=-Aay size, make or ip Fee 
e of INDUSTRIAL 

tainless Bars ready for 

immediate shipment. These 

racks contain the ! 

ran of Stainless Bars 

stocked anywhere for prompt 

shipment. 








STAINLESS 





STOCKS 


Awaiting your Shipping Order! 


The opportunities for product improvement with Stainless Steels is 
wasted if you cannot get the Steels quickly. INDUSTRIAL not only 
specializes in Stainless Steel, but also in making it quickly available 
in all sizes and grades. These photographs show only a small part 
of our reserve stocks, listed in our Booklet . . . an informative story 
of quality, uniformity and service. 


‘The Specialists in Stainless Steel”’ 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


Southern Representative 
250 BENT STREET RE. MASON 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Box 1903 


Charlotte, N. C. 
‘ § 
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NEW EOUIPMENT 





New Lubricant for 
Printing Machines 


Kilcommons Chemicals Corp., 511 
Westminster St., Providence, R. I., has 
developed a new lubricant for water 
soluble paste type pigment printing 
colors, known as “Lubricant D-6 Con- 
ecentrate”. It is said to be suitable 
also for mixing with other types of 
colors, except Indigosols, and not to 
affect washing or crocking fastness. 
The new lubricant was developed to 
make unnecessary frequent stops for 
cleaning the doctor blade. It is said 
to increase the yardage between clean- 
ings of the doctor blade by 600 to 1100 
per cent. 


o 


Automatic Valve Reverse 
For Dyeing Machines 


Morton Machine Works, Columbus, 
Ga., has patented an automatic valve 
reverse mechanism for installation on 
beam and package dyeing machines. 
A 144-hp motor is used to reverse the 
flow of dye liquor on one or more ma- 
chines on any time cycle desired. The 
Same master control is used on all 
machines. 

* 
Fluorescent Lighting 
for Inspection of Textiles 


Syivania Electric Products, Inc., Sal- 
em, Mass., announces development of a 
fluorescent lighting device for inspect- 
ing fabrics in textile mills. The unit 
consists of a wooden box four feet long, 
three feet wide and one foot deep, con- 


WATERIALS 


taining eight 40-watt fluorescent lamps. 
The face of the box is a large sheet of 
opal glass and is designed to diffuse 
the light so completely that it is im- 
possible to tell how many lamps are 
beneath it. 

Lamps and ballasts are mounted on 
the back of the box, so as to be easily 
removable for servicing. Installation 
is said to be a simple matter of mount- 
ing the fixture where wanted and 
plugging the extension cord into a cur- 
rent outlet. 

The operator views the fabric as 
it passes over the fixture and marks 
the cloth where defects are seen. The 
new device can be set up in a slant- 
ing position to lessen the fatigue of 
the operator. 

The inspection fixture is said to 
solve the inspection problems of heat, 
glare and the uneven, spotty light of 
former methods. 

a 
Detachable Coupling 
for Flexible Metal Hose 


Packless Metal Products Corp., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., reports development of 
a detachable brass coupling for helical 
metal hose in sizes from %-inch to 1%- 
inches. It is said to be self-sealing and 
to require no brazing or heating. It 
has withstood pressure tests up to 
SOO pounds. A further feature of de- 
sign is the self-contained union which 
permits the pipe-thread end of the 
coupling to be screwed directly into 
the machine fitting and the union to 
he tightened without twisting the hose. 
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New Lightweight 
Winder Rolls 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange 


Mass., has standardized on two types of 
eonstruction for industrial wood rolis 
















for winding goods as they involve ; 
manufacturing cycle. One type embod 
ies the ““Shaf-Tite’’ anchorage of shafts 
to the wood. Another type, for espe. 
cially low cost, employs a simple coun- 
tersunk ring in the end of the wood 
in order to reinforce the shaft. Stand 
ard diameters are 3% and 4% inches 
although other sizes are available. 
e 
Power Brush for Removing 
Rust from Reeds 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is 
manufacturing a power driven wire 
brush for removing rust, burs, dents 
and other surface irregularites from 
reeds preparatory to refinishing. The 
brush, known as the “master wheel,” is 
an assembly of steel wire sections 
locked into the hub under tremendous 
pressure. It is of four-inch diameter. 
and the wire is No. 33. 

e 
New Metal Etcher 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 1094 
Park Avenue, Sycamore, MIill., an- 
nounces production of a new “too! 
room” metal etcher, suitable for use 
on iron, steel or their alloys. 

Outstanding features are said to in- 
clude a red indicating lamp, protected 
four-heat switch, removable hinged 
cover, terminal tap for small two 
ounce etching tool and renewable work 
plates. All parts are enclosed in : 
compact case for ease in carrying. 

s 
DuPont Reports 
“Washable” Repellent 


The DuPont Company reports devel 
opment of a water repellent rayon fab- 
ric which is washable as well as wea- 
ther-protected. For the first time, the 
advantages of the “Zelan” repellent 
and Sanforized shrinking process are 
said to be successfully combined in 
vat-dyed, spun rayon fabric. 
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VITAL HELP 


for old Spinning Rooms 
and Weave Rooms 







KENTEX 


Aprons On 
Your 
Frames 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 

and more uniform- 


| ie oe Sa: ity in numbers. 
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SMOOTHER, FASTER | Mis enters through Drafting of Fibers 
. : Airchanger unit 
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FLOW OF YARN! smoother and more 


compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 
























How your aprons ft and grip and 
wear, has a large bearing on your 
spindle production. KENTEX 
Aprons are designed to do these 
three things better. 


Fewer Breaks. Not 
as many stops or 
piecings. Not as 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 





Or through central station 
air washer 


They are made of finest quality 
barktanned or chrome leather — 
rough finished on the inside for a 
tighter grip, and uniformly smooth 
on the outside for the smooth flow 
of yarn. They are precision gauged 
for thickness, width, length and 
circumference. = 


Fe 
Aprons made to any 
specifications on short © 4 
notice. Write for sam- = 
ples and prices. 


Better Product. 
And very often | 
as much as 2% | 
more production. 


Coitifped. CLIMATE | 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 
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Automatic Shutters 
let heat out 







_ Parks-Cramer Company 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA i Fitchburg, Mase. Charlotte. N.C. 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER | 2A SACRA NIE SO 8 ARR IE  AEL! OE RASIE 
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~—PERSONAL 


NOTES 


mW/1/)/1 ma Cle UY ee LUU LA 


WILLIAM MILLs, formerly superin- 
tendent of spinning, Pequct Mills, Sa- 
lem, Mass., is now assistant general 
manager, Premier Thread Co., Central] 
Falis, R. I. 


In the absence of WINFIELD A. 
SCHUSTER, president and _ treasurer, 
Hayward-Schuster Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Cornelius A. Callahan, vice-president 
and general manager, will be the op- 
erating head of the group of mills 
which includes: Schuster Woolen Co., 
Kast Douglas; Millbury Woolen Co., 
Millbury; and H. T. Hayward Co., 
Manchaug, Mass. Lieut. Schuster is 
now in the Navy on active duty. 


HiARRY BALDWIN, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Lock Haven, Pa., branch 
plant of Bloomsburg Mills, Inc., is now 
general manager, Verney-Taunton Mills, 
according to an announcement of AL- 
BERT J. OWLER, vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing, Verney Mills. The 
Verney-Taunton Mills is the former 
Carl Stohn, Ine., mill recently § ac- 
quired by the Verney interests. 


WILLIAM F, Evans, for the past sev- 
en years in the New York office of 
Pacific Mills, has been appointed New 
England and upper New York State 
representative of the cotton and rayon 
division. He succeéds E. C. HAGGErRTY, 
who has been transferred to the New 
York office. Mr. Evans will make his 
headquarters at 140 Federal Street, 
Boston. 


(‘HESTER H. Rorn, Chester H. Roth 
Co., New York, has purehased an in- 
terest in Standard Hosiery Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., and has succeeded JoHn 
SCHOFFNER as president. DUNCAN A. 
MACKENZIE was elected vice-president 
and general manager. HERBERT W. 
WADE continues as secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Rosert O. HUFFMAN, president, Huff- 
man Full-Fashioned Mills and Drexel 
Knitting Mills, Morganton, N. C., has 
been named associate price executive 
of the Manufactured Articles Pricing 
Branch of OPA. Formerly, he was head 
of the Knit Goods Pricing Section of 
that agency. 


FRANCIS PorReR, formerly overseer of 
earding, H. T. Hayward Co., Man- 
chaug, Mass., is now at Royal Woolen 
Mills, Sabattus, Maine, in a similar ca- 
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pacity. PeRLEY AMES, formerly with 
Wyandotte Worsted Co., Rochester, N. 
Il.. is now overseer of finishing at Roy- 
al Woolen Mills. 


LiERMAN PARKER, for the past eight 
vears with French Fabrics, Ine., is now 
veneral manager of the converting de- 
partment, Sewn Products’ Division, 
Textron, Inec., with cutting and sewing 
departments at Lowell and East Hamp- 
ton, Mass., and Manchester, N. H. 


JOHN STRATER, formerly with Roa- 
noke Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., is 
now hight overseer of carding and 
spinning at the American Yarn and 
Processing Co., Nelson Plants No. 1 
and No. 2, Whitnel, N. C. 


J. N. RuMpu, assistant foreman of 
the dressing department, Muscogee Mfg. 
(o., Columbus, Ga., has been promoted 
to foreman, succeeding CHARLES SS. 
SCHOFIELD, who has resigned to enter 
business for himself. 


D. I. Quinnian, formerly superin- 
tendent, Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
IXxcelsior Mills’ rayon tire cord plant 
how under construction near Clemson 
College, S. C. 


RICHARD SPESSARD, engineer, River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va., has been promoted to 
superintendent of power and construc- 
tion. He succeeds GrorGE N. MILLER, 
resigned. 


ELMER A, ALLEN, formerly with Bates 
Manufacturing Co. and with Pacific 
Mills, is now superintendent of spin- 
ning, Amoskeag-Lawrence Mills, Man- 
chester, N. H. 


R. W. Twitty, vice-president and 
treasurer, Marion Manufacturing Co., 
Marion, N. C., has been re-elected a 
member of the city school] board for a 
period of four years. 


CHARLES KovircH, formerly overseer 
of finishing, Princeton Worsted Co., 
Trenton, N. J., is now with Riverpoint 
Finishing Co., West Warwick, R. L.., 
in a Similar capacity. 


JOHN McDAnreL, formerly’ with 
American Spifming Co., Greenville, 8S. 
(.. is now overseer of weaving, Paco- 
let Manufacturing Co., Gainesville, Ga. 
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JAMES A. SHERER, secretary ay 
treasurer, Spindale Mills, Ine., S)pjy 
dale, N. C., has been granted a le 
of absence to enter the U. S. Nays) 
Reserve. 























































T. P. James, formerly oversee: 
spinning, Dan River Mills, Schoolfie), 
Va., is now overseer of spinning 
Lonsdale Mills, Seneca, 8S. C. 


WELLBORN BK. HILL, secretary ay 
treasurer, Newnan Cotton Mills, Ne 
nan, Ga., has been elected preside: 
the Newnan Rotary Club. 


L. BE. LAN, formerly superintende: 
Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga... ‘s 
now vice-president of Oconee Tex 
Co., Whitehall, Ga. 


J. W. Topp, Jr., formerly with |; 
rens Cotton Mills, Laurens, 8S. C., h: 
resigned to join Dacotah Cotton Mi))- 
Inc., Lexington, N. C. 


J. C. Ewine, manager, Wateree \Ii)! 
of Kendall Co., Camden, 8S. C., ha: 
been elected president of the Cam«d: 
Rotary Club. 


KERMIT FREDERICKS, formerly over 
seer of weaving, Freeland Mills, Fre 
land, Pa., is now superintendent, W 
chester Mills, Perkasie, Pa. 


WALTER SPENCER, formerly seco: 
hand, is now overseer of carding. H: 
ris Emery Mill, Quechee, Vt. 





L. Lewis, formerly with (Gils 
Woolen Co., Gilsum, N. H., is 
agent for Lawrence Blanket Co., We 
ster, Mass. 





MorRRIS FRACHETTE iS now Overseer 
garnetting, Rhode Island Waste | 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Fay R. Beede is now overseer 
earding. Essex Yarns. Ine... Marl): 
N. H. 


Obituary 


B. H. Bristow DRAPER, 59, presids 
Draper Corp., died June 4 at his h: 
in Hopedale, Mass. Mr. Draper wi: 
the eldest son of -the late Gover. 
Eben 8S. Draper and Nancy Bris! 
Draper. After graduation from Harv: 
University, he acquired experience 
various cotton mills and in the mai 
facturing plants of the Draper Cor) 
ration. After serving as treasurer 
several years, Mr. Draper becanie | Al 
president in 1929, the position he he’! 
at the time of his death. 


DupLEY L. JENNINGS, 74, preside 
Beaumont Manufacturing Co., Spartz) 
burg, S. C., until his retirement thr: 

(Continued on page 136) 








BARBER-COLMAN Automatic Spool- 
ers and Super-Speed Warpers have 
proved their ability to keep running 
with very little down time for repairs, 
and extremely low expense for repair 
parts. The reason for this is that we 
paid particular attention, in the design 
of every part of the machines, to the 
idea that they must be able to stand up 
under practically continuous operation. 
That is why the records show very few 
cases of breakage due to weakness or 
poor design, and, over a period of 
years, an average of less than the ex- 





pected amount of replacements due to 

wear. This record of steady service has 

brought to the owners and operators 

of Barber-Colman machines an excep- 

tionally good achievement in high and 

continuous production, which has been 

especially valuable in these war years 

when it has been important to elimin- 

ate every possible waste of machine- 

hours and man-hours. Operating and 

“4 e , productive —eee%/ - the production 
Mi af qe ag q ii q* fey, th ai t of vital war goods has been kept at a 
high point in mills using Barber- 

_ - : ee Colman equipment, with the added ad- 
k q* q* R ag ay ae I aa 2 - vantage of uniform high quality of 
. product obtainable with these machines. 

We urge you to give full consideration 

to the durability, long life, high ef- 

ficiency, and low maintenance and re- 

pair costs of Barber-Colman Automatic 

Spoolers and Super-Speed Warpers 

when you are considering the purchase 

of spooling and warping equipment. 

Our experienced branch office and field 





representatives are ready to discuss 
your situation thoroughly with you at 
any time. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


| ee Dae Gee ee | ee | | ee ee ee ee ee Y « @ ec mn 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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SONOCO Products. 
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SONOCO MAKES FVERY THING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT SC. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 








tite paper carriers, SONOCO 


our accomplishment. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


CRITICAL NEED 












ervices of upply — 


hargindg a heavy responsibility. 


e/ war effort--we have thus far 
awagéd to keep our own service re- 
cgrd/intact as a Dependable Source of 
upply. Practically no lost time in textile 


oduction has been due to shortage of 


When it is remembered that textile 
production has reached unprecedented 
levels in this war, plus the fact that 
SONOCO Carriers are made of paper, 


we feel entitled to take pride in 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 
| In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"'Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 








Why Not Incentive 
Pay for Textiles? 


A two-part article in which “Old-Timer’” dis- 
cusses how incentive pay can be made to work 
in the average textile plant 


Part I 


OLD-TIMER sincerely hopes that the following re- 
mark will make mill presidents and treasurers so darn 
mad that they will do something about it: 

The textile industry is the most backward of all 
industries in the U. S. A. in methods of pay for its 
employees. 

Yeah, that’s a pretty bold statement, but we are 
honest in our opinion that it is a fact, and all you su- 
perintendents and overseers are partly to blame, too. 

We are confident that this question would be an- 
swered in the affirmative by any fairly intelligent 
business man: Do you believe that an employee who 
produces more and better quality of whatever he is 
working at should receive more pay? 

You say yes, of course. 

O. K., brother, but show me where textile em- 
ployees are paid that way. Does a weaver who gets 
95% production with 2% seconds get any more per 
cut or per thousand picks than the weaver who pro- 
duces 90% production and 4% seconds? 

Does a loom fixer whose section produces 95% pro- 
duction with 2% seconds and at a supply cost of $25.00 
per month get any more pay than the loom fixer 
whose section produces 90% production with 4% 
seconds and costs $50.00 per month in supplies? 

Does a spinner whose production is 95% (on hank 
clocks) with her rolls always picked clean, backs clean, 
spindle rails and clearers clean, producing less gouts 
and better yarn, get more pay than a spinner whose 
prodution is 90% with a dirty set of sides making bad 
yarn? 

But, Heck! Why go further with such questions? 
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You know the answers, don’t you? 
“Do more and you get more’. 
Such a simple admonition is so plain, and, at the 


same time, is so sound and practical that it is im- 
possible for OLD-TIMER to understand why intelligent, 
smart textile executives do not apply it to their man- 
agement policies. 

Up to about 1920, long before NRA and all the 
other alphabetical agencies came in, managers and su- 
perintendents did have a say in fixing rates of pay, 
and OLD-TIMER never had a job, either as overseer or 
superintendent or manager, that he did not use a 
system of incentive pay. Just one illustration to show 
you one of many applications of the general principle 
of “Do More and You Get More”. 

OLD-TIMER took charge of a mill—at that time it 
was one of the largest dobby equipped mills in the 
South—during World War I. A soldier camp was only 
a few miles away, and the same thing happened then 
that is happening during World War II. All, or prac- 
tically all, male help went to war jobs. A man who 
had never driven a nail could buy a hammer and saw, 
go to camp and make double the wages that the cotton 
mill could pay him. With most of the good weavers 
gone and a bunch of difficult dobby patterns on the 
looms, you will understand, I am sure, why the pro- 
duction was just barely topping 80 per cent. Boy, to 
look over that weave room was certainly discouraging 
to any man just taking charge of a new job. Dobby 
loom fixers were simply non-existent. It was teach 
regular plain loom fixers or do without, and where in 
heck could you get plain loom fixers? 

To shorten the story as much as possible, let me 
say that we based the rates per cut (no pick counters 
then) on 80% production. We would calculate a weav- 
er’s production in cuts (60 yards) at 80, 85, 90 and 95 
per cent; then, if 40 cuts was 80 per cent production 
on dobby looms, we divided 40 cuts into $16.00, which 
gave us a rate of 40 cents a cut. We used two to 
four dollars under the amount that an average weaver 
should earn per week in calculating the rates for the 
lowest percentage of production and graduated the 
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price per cut so that 85 per cent would give a weaver 
$18.00, 90 per cent $19.00 and 95 per cent $20.00. 
Loom fixers were graduated accordingly. The pro- 
duction went up 20,000 pounds a week, and the mill 
president thought OLD-TIMER had wings. There were 
not many restrictions in those days about labor going 
from one mill to another. We soon had ample help in 
all departments—carding, spinning and weaving—be- 
cause we used the same idea of “incentive pay” for all 
piece work and day work (believe it or not) through- 
out the mill, including second hands and overseers. 

OLD-TIMER can truthfully say that he never, at any 
mill where he has had charge, paid a weaver the same 
price for seconds that he did for first-class cloth. Yes, 
even after a law was passed to prohibit docking a 
weaver, we paid two prices for weaving, one price for 
first-class goods and a decidedly less price for second 
class goods—and never went to jail. 

When OLD-TIMER was a section man, all, or prac- 
tically all, employees throughout the mill practiced the 
“good neighbor” policy of helping each other. If a 
weaver had a pick-out (for you younger overseers let 
me explain that we had no pick-out hands in those 
days, and all bad places, such as floats, thin places, 
etc., had to be picked out by the weaver), the two 
weavers next to him would run his looms until he had 
finished and had that loom running again. If a weav- 
er had a warp out (we had no loom cleaners), his 
side weavers would run his looms until he cleaned off 
the loom. If a loom fixer had a crank shaft or lay 
sword to break, a job requiring an hour or more, the 
two loom fixers who had adjoining sections would keep 
his flags down until he got the lay sword or crank 
shaft installed and the loom running. 

So it was in the spinning room. When a spinner 
was picking rolls, or had a creel running out, the spin- 
ners adjoining her would keep her ends up until she 
had finished the job. If an order came through to 
change twist or draft gears, one section man changed 
gears at a time while the other section men looked 
after his work. When a fly frame hand was creeling, 
his co-workers ran his other frames until he had fin- 
ished. A compound broke down, and the other section 
men looked after the job until that section man had 
finished the big job. 

All of the foregoing has been said to bring out the 
fact that cotton mill employees are co-operative; in 
fact, it is a natural born instinct, or just plain human 
nature for workers to help each other. Do you sup- 
pose that cotton mill executives of today don’t really 
know that? Well, by golly, if they do know it, they 
most certainly are not doing anything about it, and 
that is just plain wnfair to their help. 

Had you stopped to think about it that way? Aside 
from the opportunity of increasing production for the 
mill, and having a more contented set of help, it is 
unfair to deprive them of their desire to co-operate 
with each other in the matter of “incentive pay”. 

Do you see any weavers, spinners, fly frame hands, 
card hands or section men helping each other in cot- 
ton mills today? And, why not? Yes, as I said before, 
you overseers and superintendents are partly to blame 
for this condition. You know all of the things which 
have been enumerated here, but you have not fought 
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for them by explaining the practical side of your job 
to your employers. You have drifted along the lines 
of least resistance and let present methods of pay and 
present methods of operation creep up on you until 
today operatives complain of their work as being 
monotonous—no incentive to produce more and better 
cloth. And about all the incentive you overseers and 
superintendents have is to try to hold your jobs. 

In passing, let me get in one more thought, right 
here, to mill executives: Do you sit down around a 
table with your operating executives and give them the 
opportunity of discussing with you their problems in- 
side the mill? OLD-TIMER has written, and preached, 
and cussed, through the medium of these pages, for 
20 years for this system of mutual benefit by mill 
executives. If overseers and superintendents could talk 
freely to their employers, both employer and operating 
executives would benefit—yes, and the operatives too. 
The trouble is that there are few, darn few, execu- 
tives who can break down that age-old barrier which 
exists between themselves and their men in charge of 
operation. 

All, or at least all large, mercantile establishments 
have incentive pay for their employees; all salesmen 
on the road have incentive pay; and the majority of 
large manufacturing establishments have incentive 
pay. Even hotel bell hops have incentive pay. But 
cotton mills, No! Yeah, I heard you—you say that 
the unions (where mills have unions), WLB restric- 
tions, fixed hourly rates and numerous other restric- 
tions prevent such an arrangement of pay as OLD- 
TIMER is making an appeal for. 

Well, is that so? 

Brother, that shows you are drawn into a smaller 
shell than we thought. Do you never study methods 
of other industries? Do you read the papers and maga- 
zines, or have you stuck your head so deep into your 
own job that you are not awake to what management 
is doing in other industries? Let me quote from the 
January 22, 1944, issue of Liberty: 

“Continental Motors, with over 7,000 workers on 
the production line, all of whom belong to a CIO local, 
has an incentive program for group performance that 
is producing famous results and is heartily sustained 
by the workers themselves.” Notice that CIO. 

And you did not think that union officials would 
sanction a system whereby a worker who does more 
may be paid more, did you? 

Well, brother, we haven’t started yet to show you 
that not unions alone sanction such systems of pay, 
but that WPB has set up a new management consult- 
ant division to encourage war work contractors to adopt 
compensation programs that stimulate output. They 
have said, “The War Manpower Commission hopes that 
incentive pay will help in solving the labor shortage.” 
And, as if we didn’t know, we are asking you, Mr. Mill 
President, and Mr. Manager, Superintendent and Over- 
seer, do you have all the weavers, spinners, frame 
hands and section men you need? 

And now, can you see why OLD-TIMER is raising 
blue hell in an effort to get you to do something about 
it? Looks like somebody—yeah, a whole bunch of mill 


(Continued on page 131) 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Cotton Around Ends 
of Card Cylinders 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The advice of “OLD-TIMER” on static electricity in 
the April issue was a great help to me, as have been 
many other things he has done for me. Although he 
doesn’t know it, he was the indirect reason for my 
trying to get ahead. 

It all started about three years ago when I was 
doffing; I happened to read an article of his which 
asked the question: “Would You Hire Yourself for 
Your Job?”. Since then I have run a section in the 
winder and spooler room, section in the spinning room, 
have been overseer of spinning, winding and warping 
and now have changed jobs and am on at night over 
carding, spinning and winding in order to get some 
experience in carding. 

So, since ““OLD-TIMER” is responsible for my start- 
ing, it looks as if he will just have to keep giving me 
a little push every now and then, but if the time ever 
comes when I shall have the honor of doing him a 
favor, I won’t forget what he has done for me, as did 
the fellow he tells about in the March issue of COTTON. 

My problem this time is, can cotton be stopped 
from coming out around the ends of the cylinder of 
the cards, and, if so, how? I once heard a fellow say 
it could be stopped, but he would not say how. If 
this can be done, I am sure “OLD TIMER” knows how 
to do it and can explain it if he can just spare me the 
time. I will be waiting for his answer whenever he 
can get to it. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7516 





EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the question from CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7516: “Can cotton be stopped from coming 
out around the ends of the card cylinder?” 

Yes, it most certainly can be stopped. Sometimes 
it is a very simple problem to stop it; sometimes it is 
the very dickens to stop it and requires much tedious 
work. Of course, without having the opportunity of 
inspecting the cards or even knowing whether they 
are very old or not, all we can do is to guess at what 
his trouble is and offer several suggestions, any one 
of which might stop the cotton from coming out of 
the ends of the cylinders. 

I once took charge of some old cards which were 
throwing out cotton this way very badly. The grind- 
ers had made hooks (out of cotton baling ties) which 
they used to pull this cotton from between the cylin- 
der heads and frames. However, before I took this 
job, the mill management had promised to let us com- 
pletely overhaul the cards, and when we had finished 
the job, the trouble of cotton coming out of the ends 
of the cylinders had disappeared. We did not know 


exactly any one particular thing we did that stopped it. 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore being published. 





Generally speaking, we would start in by being 
sure to eliminate any oil on the cylinder heads which 
may have worked out from the cylinder bearings. If 
any oil at all has gotten onto the cylinder heads, they 
should be thoroughly cleaned with gasoline, or other 
oil-removing ingredient, and then thoroughly dried 
and polished with a suitable powder before letting any 
cotton be run through the card. One of the machin- 
ery handbooks shows an “oil slinging groove.” This 
groove is to prevent oil dripping from the bearings 
from working onto the card clothing. It is possible 
that some old cards do not have this arrangement. But 
here is the important thing to check up on: 

“Once daily the shaft should receive a few drops 
of oil”, says the handbook. Now honest, brother, did 
you ever see an oiler or a grinder put a few drops of 
oil into a card cylinder shaft box? And do your card 
bearing boxes have the same grease in them that was 
put in there two or three or five years ago? And is 
that grease of the proper consistency? 

Second: Be sure that the card is lined and leveled. 
The machinery manufacturers handbook will show the 
correct way to line and level a card. Instructions in 
one book say, “Always think at least twice before do- 
ing anything to disturb the accurate alignment of the 
cylinder, the shaft, the bearings and the arch, estab- 
lished when the card was assembled and tested on our 
erecting floor.” 

Just in passing, let us state that cards are badly 
neglected in most mills, yes, some of our very best 
mills, as far as keeping them lined and leveled is con- 
cerned. Many hundreds of cards are running today 
which have not been lined or leveled in 10 years. Well 
ground and perfectly set, yes, but it seems that most 
mills just do not get around to lining and leveling, 

Textile mill floors, like any other floors which carry 
enormous weight, are subject to settling, and with 
cards depending on settings of thousandths of an inch 
for proper working conditions, you can realize that 
for a foundation to settle or otherwise move one-fourth 
of an inch, which is 250 thousandths, is a serious 
problem. 

Third: Be sure that the cylinder is running at 
equal spacing between both arches. Even when you 
level and align a card, if the cylinder has been run- 
ning out of level for several years, it may require 
quite a little work to get that cylinder evenly spaced 
between the arches. The handbook says: “It is good 
practice to check the card for line and level at least 
once a year, and very important to do this after the 
first and second grindings of new cards.” 
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Any overseer of carding knows that this is good 
advice. But, confound it, do you follow that advice? 
If not, then the advice is not worth the paper it is 
printed on. 

Fourth: Now probably one of the most important 
items to look for, as far as cotton coming out the ends 
of the cylinders is concerned, is the screens. Some- 
times, after the very best settings you can obtain with 
the gauge settings, you will find a draft being created 
at that screen, and if you take the screen out for ex- 
amination you may find that it is off in contour. That 
is, the shape of the screen may not follow the true curve 
or shape of the cylinder. Many times this condition is 
caused by the screen having been repaired or having 
been bent by one of many possible ways for screens 
to lose their shape. A screen that goes almost half- 
way around the cylinder should be in perfect shape 
(contour) to do the best work. 

Again, the handbook says, ‘“‘When cotton blows out 
of the card side it is caused by the faulty adjustment 
of the screen.’’ This advice is of course given with 
the assumption that the screen is in the shape and con- 
dition it was when put in under that cylinder. Now, 
is it? 

A well known service man on card clothing tells 
me that in his rounds of the mills inspecting cards and 
card clothing, he sometimes finds that in reclothing 
the card they did not bring the clothing out to the 
very edge of the cylinder and that this space between 
the bare iron and the flats loads very quickly; on be- 
coming loaded, the cotton comes out the end of the 
cylinder. The contributor should check this item very 
carefully, especially if some of his cards are throwing 
the cotton out and others are not giving this trouble. 

If CONTRIBUTOR No. 7516 will follow these sugges- 
tions, and be sure they are carried out properly, we 
believe that his trouble with cotton coming out around 
the ends of the cylinders of his cards will be elimi- 
nated. 

OLD-TIMER 





(Although the question from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7516 
was addressed to OLD-TIMER, it was also submitted 
to several other practical carders, and their replies 
will be published from time to time in succeeding 
issues.—The Editor.) 


Some Causes of 
Curled Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am glad to take this opportunity of answering the 
question in the June issue of COTTON, “Does the verti- 
cal opener curl the cotton as it is agitated by its swirl- 
ing action while passing through the conical beater?” 

In brief, the answer can be yes or no. 

In saying this, the answer that applies is contingent 
upon the position of the vertical opener in the opening 
line and the condition of the cotton when it is present- 
ed to this beater. 

The Creighton, or vertical, opener is by far a better 






cleaning machine than an opening unit. My further 
comments will be in large measure confined to its 
best performance and efficiency in operation, based on 
my experience and observation. 

Previous working (opening) of the cotton is the 
secret of the best job to be done by any of the sub- 
sequent cleaning or picking equipment in any mill. The 
machinery layout as presented with this question is, 
in short, decisively short as opening equipment. 


Suggested Machinery Arrangement 


An ideal plan for the opening room of this mill would 
be to install 6 blending feeders, feeding onto a blending 
apron—two of these feeders can be converted from the 
tandem feeder, and another from the bale breaker— 
with these feeders being set to do the best possible job 
of opening; then run them at a reasonable speed to pro- 
duce from 250 to 275 pounds each per hour. With this 
production, the cotton can be opened in a good, fluffy 
condition that can be worked to advantage and cleaned 
well before it reaches the pickers. 

Following these blending feeders, the cotton should 
go into the vertical opener; then into the tandem lat- 
tice openers; then into the Centrif-air machine. With 
this set-up, the cotton will not be curled by the vertical 
opener or when it leaves the opening room. The rea- 
son is that the cotton shall have been opened to the 
extent that it can be swirled and thrown by centri- 
fugal force, releasing the heavier impurities, such as 
seed, motes, stem and heavy leaf trash, with these 
passing through the grid bars. The grid bars should 
be set about 75 per cent open and the beater at its 
most efficient position; this will prevent the waste 
from having to be removed by the pickers. 

After having passed the vertical opener, the cotton 
is passed through the tandem lattice openers, where 
it is subjected to its first beating, being a mild action, 
yet releasing much more fine foreign matter and do- 
ing a better opening job. These lattice openers, plus 
the Centrif-air machine, are among the best opening 
agents manufactured, and the best in this mill’s equip- 
ment. If run and set properly, an exemplary job of 
cleaning and opening will be realized. 

Not being intentionally critical of the set-up in this 
opening room, it is my opinion that the placement of 
the machinery has the vertical opener in the wrong 
position in the opening line. 

Observation will prove two things. First, the vertical 
opener, having a full set of picks on its disks, does a 
stringing job to the cotton (curling) as it passes 
through this conical beater, due to the cotton having 
been beaten twice before it reaches the vertical open- 
er, considering the Buckley beaters in the lattice open- 
ers as applying one blow per revolution: 

650 Kk 2 * 60 





— 52 blows per pound. 
1500 

Second, with the arrangement of machinery as it 
is, the heavy particles of waste that should be removed 
by the vertical opener will be found in the waste com- 
partments of the lattice openers, and by further ob- 
servation, much white cotton will be found in the waste 
compartment of the vertical opener. If the cotton had 
not already been beaten (semi-shredded by the Buck- 
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ley beaters) this condition would not exist. 

With the arrangement of the machinery that I have 
already suggested, with the vertical openers preceding 
the lattice openers, there may be a little curliness; 
however, it will be so infinitesimal that it will be al- 
most unnoticed but will increase with the type dis- 
tributor mentioned, as it is certain to be 48 to 60 feet 
in length in both the incline and rake sections, a total 
of over 100 feet. 

The effect of gyration (rolling the cotton over and 
over as it is carried along) is that the cotton takes on 
a curl while being rolled in the incline section, be- 
coming more pronounced in the rake or distributor sec- 
tion. The cleaning possibilities by the grids in this 
distributor are good, but the ill effect so rendered is 
of more concern than the .15 per cent to .2 per cent 
waste removed by this mechanism. 

When this gyration exceeds 30 feet—inclusive of the 
incline and rake sections combined—the curliness can 
be readily detected, and the longer the trip the more 
curliness is visible. When carried the double length 
of the width of a bevy of 6 pickers, the stringiness is 
present and will be visible through even the finisher 
beater—even though it may be a Kirschner—of the 
picker producing the laps. 

The vertical opener having a conical, swirling beat- 
er, primarily has a tendency to gyrate the cotton, but 
when followed by a Buckley beater, this slight amount 
of curl is counteracted by this beater in its opening 
and agitation. 


Working Parts of Vertical Opener 


The working parts (to work the cotton) of the ver- 
tical opener consist of 6 discs, of varying diameters, 
and considering these in numbers from top to bottom, 
we find the following characteristics: 

No. 1 has 3 picks, all extending the same distance 
from the edge of its disc on a horizontal plane. 

No. 2 has 10 picks, varying in length from 4% 
inches to 5 15/16 inches from the edge of the disc at 
different angles, protruding up and down to 9% de- 
grees. 

No. 3 has 8 picks, with extended lengths from 4% 
inches to 5 15/16 inches, with different angles pro- 
truding down and up. 

No. 4 has 6 picks, with extended lengths as on No. 3 
disc. 

No. 5 has 4 picks, with variations as on No. 4 disc. 

No. 6 has 3 picks, of beveled design, all the same 
length. 

This total of 32 picks, of varying lengths, pitches 
and angles, on the whole promotes an agitation to the 
cotton against the grid bars, throwing out the heavier 
waste and impurities; in this manner the cleaning ef- 
fect is realized. 


Settings 


Recommendations are made to set the vertical open- 
er to a certain setting—top and bottom—but on the 
various makes on which I have had experience, it just 
isn’t possible. As the distances already mentioned are 
not the same all the way around the discs, and the 
various extensions (picks) on the discs are not in the 
same plane of circle as the grid bars from top to bot- 








tom, the setting possibilities are at a minimum. 

The grid bars have an adjustment whereby they 
may be set closed, partially opened, or fully opened. 
About %4ths opened is usually most satisfactory, re- 
taining the tufts of pure cotton staple and removing 
the undesirable waste. Lowering the beater to its low- 
est running point obtains best efficiency. 


Speeds 


Volume of production determines this factor. 

With low production requirements, lower speeds are 
consistent; with higher demands, higher speeds are 
needed, within limits. These range from 400 to 750 
rpm.; however, the higher speeds aren’t used very 
often, as there is apparently a possibility of curling 
the stock. 


Mechanical Conditions 


Leathers should be kept in the best of condition on 
the bottom (No. 6) dise in order to remove the small 
leaf and dirt accumulations at this point and pre- 
vent clogging and choking. 

Picks should be changed at intervals—every five to 
six years—to avoid round points, due to wear; to 
maintain cleaning efficiency; and to prevent beaters 
getting out of balance and causing undue vibration. 
After changing picks, the beater should be properly 
balanced before putting it into operation again. 

Doors should be tight and well fitted, permitting the 
beater to remove the proper waste with low fan drafts 
to draw the cotton through this machine. Higher 
drafts, needed with loose doors, have a tendency to 
draw certain particles on through into the work that, 
with low fan speeds, would be thrown out, especially 
when these verticals are in tandem. 

Tandem vertical openers are seldom, if ever, neces- 
sary when using blending feeder hoppers in opening 
the cotton. 

Removal of waste from the waste compartments 
must be done following every 3500 to 4000 pounds of 
production by this opener, thus preventing a con- 
gestion of waste in these compartments. When they 
are too full, the opener cannot work efficiently, and 
the possibility of drawing this already extracted 
waste back into the work is even greater. 

It should be borne in mind, with any cleaning ma- 
chine—even the picker—that to do the best job of 
cleaning, a small amount of staple cotton is going to 
escape into the waste compartments. This is the same 
principle as that of a surgeon performing an opera- 
tion; there will be a small amount of blood lost. So it 
is with the cleaning of cotton. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7519. 





Roving Variations 
EDITOR COTTON: 


In the March issue of COTTON “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7490” wants to know if the variation in his roving 
sizings is too much and asks for a good tolerance 
that should be maintained on one-process roving. 

We do not have any roving in his exact range but 
will give the variation of the closest roving we have. 
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The figures given are for .90-hank roving made from 
two-process drawing, which goes to intermediates, 10 
x 5 frames, using 1 1/32-inch cotton. In this con- 
nection, I notice that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7490” uses a 
mixture of 1 1/16-inch and 1 1/32-inch staple. I do not 
think it is good practice to mix different lengths of 
cotton. Just as good or better results would probably 
be obtained by using a 100 per cent staple of 1 1/32- 
inch, 

1 am giving below the sizings from four different 
roving frames on .90-hank roving: 





Frame Frame Frame Frame 

No. 23 No. 31 No. 28 No. 10 
917 .908 .900 .904 
.900 .900 .904 917 
922 922 904 878 
9138 917 922 904 
922 922 882 917 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7495 


EKvebrowing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Sometime ago I saw a discussion in COTTON on 
how to prevent “eye-browing” on long draft slubbing. 

In my opinion “eye-browing” is caused by the top 
clearer on roving frames not being heavy enough. On 
some makes of long draft roving frames, the top 
clearer has been designed in two pieces, which work 
independently of each other. On these two-piece 
clearers, there is not enough weight to properly clear 
the top rolls. The clearers do not bear heavily enough 
on top of the rolls to cause the fibers to condense 
against the clearer cloth or to be curled and carried 
far enough back under the clearer to cause the cloth 
to hold them. 

Where the clearer board is not heavy enough, the 
fibers will accumulate in front of the roll or will 
condense in a fluffy mass and, in a short time, will 
let go. When this happens, the top roll will take this 
light clearer waste down into the sliver, where it is 
caught and carried into the roving as it passes through 
the rolls. Ordinarily, the small amount of clearer 
waste will not cause the end to break down. 

In the next process, ordinarily spinning, this piece 
of clearer waste will make a short slub in the yarn. 
Should the yarn be for warp, there is a good chance 
that this slub will be caught by the clubcatcher on 
the spoolers or winders. On the other hand, if it 
should be for filling, there is a good chance that it 
will cause a defect in the cloth. It is impossible to 
draft out this short slub in spinning, because it is not 
long enough to reach from the bite of one roll to the 
next. 

In the cloth rooms of a good many mills there are 
gout pickers, whose job is to pick out filling gouts in 
the cloth, some of which were probably caused by 
“eye-browing”. When the gout is removed, the op- 
erator will use a scratch-out comb, made of steel 
needles, and scratch over the place where the gouts 
have been removed. This will cause a napped-up or 
fuzzy place on the face of the cloth. These places do 
not show up in the grey cloth, but when it goes to the 
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dyehouse to be dyed a solid color, this scratched-up 
place will take the dye unevenly, causing a light or 
dark place in the solid-color fabric. 

Eye-browing can also happen on spinning frames, 
and some of the gouts that get through into the fin- 
ished cloth may come from spinning eye-browing rath- 
er than from roving frames. Where the overhead 
cleaning system is used, there is usually more diffi- 
culty from eye-browing. 

On our spinning job, the frames are fitted through- 
out with synthetic covered rolls. We have developed 
a device to prevent “eye-browing’’, and this attachment 
may be of interest to your readers, 

The accompanying photograph shows how our de- 
vice is attached to the clearer board. Across the top 
of each clearer board is a piece of strap-iron, 14-inch 
x 4%-inch x 16 inches, which is fastened to the wood 
slat with screws. On the cap bar rod is fastened a 
bracket which fits around the cap bar rod. Through 
this bracket is drilled a 14-inch hole, with set screw, 
to hold a 14-inch steel rod, which extends out over 
the clearer board and to which the clearer board is 
fastened. This 14-inch rod also extends through the 
bracket on the cap bar rod about 1% inches in the 





back. This 114-inch extension at the back is bent 
down toward the back steel roll, so that it acts as a 
stop by coming against the back steel roll when the 
clearer board is raised. The device permits the clearer 
board to stand up without other attention, similar to 
the clearers on a roving frame. 

There are several advantages to using this device 
on spinning clearer boards. It will prevent spinners 
from rubbing the slats together in removing the 
clearer waste, thereby preventing the clearer cloth 
from working loose from the pins. 

The added weight to the clearers, about one pound, 
will cause the clearers to condense the fibers prop- 
erly, and as more fibers are picked up, will push the 
clearer waste further back on the clearer cloth. 

In our mill, the clearers as described will hold the 
clearer waste for over four hours without any trouble. 
However, we make a practice of picking the clearers 
in four-hour periods. 

The handle on the clearer rod permits the operator 
to raise the slats in order to pick the rolls. The at- 
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tachment in no way interferes with removing steel 
rolls for cleaning or overhauling. Since the slats are 
attached to the cap bar rod, as shown, they do not fall 
on the floor and get broken. 

It is my opinion that mills who use synthetic rolls 
in spinning will obtain best results if all the front 
rolls in each stand are exactly of the same diameter. 
This gives the slats and clearers a chance to touch 
each roll all the way across the stand, and when each 
roll is touching the clearer cloth, there is much less 
chance of eye-browing. 

It will be noticed from the illustration that the 
clearer waste clings securely to the top clearer cloth. 
While the photograph was being made, the spinning 
was running normally. The yarns being spun at the 
time were 7s, for duck, made from .65-hank roving and 
15/16-inch stock. . 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7508 
—§—_—_@@—____ —___ 
*Old-Timer’’ on Incentive Pay 
(Continued from page 124) 


executives—is asleep on the job, doesn’t it? 

There are more systems of incentive pay being used 
in industry than the average overseer or superintend- 
ent is aware of, and, if mill executives are aware of the 
almost unbelievable results being obtained in other 
industries by incentive pay, it is difficult to under- 
stand why they do not profit by it in cotton mills. 

To drive this idea deeper into your minds, let me 
quote, verbatim, from the same article mentioned in 
the foregoing: 

“There was no doubt about it, old No. 6 would 
have to be re-lined again. No one could legitimately 
complain, for No. 6 was the second oldest blast furnace 
at the steel mill. In 64 years it has spewed out mil- 
lions of tons of mighty fine pig-iron, with only 15 
relining jobs. The old furnace deserved new bricks, 
all right, but it was tough to think of the drop in 
wartime production while the furnace was idle. It 
usually takes about 60 days to reline a blast furnace, 
and No. 6 had been turning out around 21,000 tons 
of pig-iron a month. You can make a lot of good 
wartime steel from 21,000 tons of pig-iron. Somehow, 
the job had to be speeded up. 

“So, one morning, just after the night shift had 
completed its cast from No. 6 and while the repair 
crew was moving in on the job, they ‘tapped the sala- 
mander’ (the steel man’s term for extracting the 
mass of partially reduced ore from the hearth of a 
blast furnace). With semi-molten steel still in the 
hearth, not much could be done, but this was a hurry- 
up job and the gang didn’t wait. They tore out the 
penstocks, hanger pipe, splasher plate, mud gun and 
all the other equipment in the cast house. As soon 
as the wind (fans) was off the furnace, men swarmed 
to the top of the still hot 86-foot stack and began the 
cleaning process. 

“‘And that’s the way the whole job went. Riggers 
and carpenters installed a swinging scaffold with 
masons and brick-layers troweling at their heels. It 
takes hundreds of thousands of bricks to line a blast 
furnace, but old No. 6 was back in wartime service 
in the unprecedented time of 18 days, 20% hours. 


(Boy! that beats 60 days, doesn’t it, fellows?) 
“That happened at the Johnston plant of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, and it is an outstanding exam- 
ple of what a carefully thought out, properly adminis- 
tered system of ‘incentive wage’ compensation can ac- 
complish. Everybody wins. Management gains time and 
increases production; a nation at war has more steel; 
the workers go home with fatter pocket-books because 
they are paid extra for doing more work in fewer 
than the alloted hours.” 
(To be concluded in next issue) 
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Obstacles to Postwar Progress 





(Continued from page 84) 


It is a fundamental article in the faith of a mon- 
opolist that no price is ever too high. As monopolists, 
labor union leaders are firm believers in the theory 
that wages are never too high. During a Congression- 
al investigation several years ago, a nationally known 
labor leader squarely stated that there was no such 
thing as an exorbitant wage for a working man. Hold- 
ing to such beliefs, it is perfectly natural to expect 
labor organizations to try to maintain inflated war- 
time wage schedules after the war. In fact, the CIO 
has already held a convention to discuss postwar 
wages and has announced as its program a 30-hour 
week with no reduction in the weekly wage scale. 
Nothing whatever was said about the possibility of 
finding customers who could afford to buy the prod- 
ucts of the CIO workers under this schedule, or what 
should be done if the customers decided that prices 
were too high and refused to buy. 

It is this problem of too-high prices and non-buy- 
ing customers that wrecks every boom and starts 
every depression. Continued resistance to readjust- 
ment of inflated prices will prolong a depression, as 
we have found out since 1930. The biggest con- 
tribution to the prolongation of the late depression 
was made by organized labor, which insisted on the 
maintenance of wage scales and make-work regula- 
tions which its customers flatly refused to maintain. 


(This discussion on obstacles to postwar progress 
will be continued in the next issue). 


———_ oe ..— 


Learn from Others 


Undoubtedly there is in your plant a man who is doing 
an excellent job of handling grievances. Some other super- 
visor has an unusually good safety record in his depart- 
ment. Someone else is having success with a new method 
or process in which you are very much interested. 

Have you really gotten acquainted with these men? How 
much time have you spent recently in talking to men who 
have made outstanding records in one field or another? 
Get closer to such men. They may be in your plant or in 
some neighboring plant in your community. If you can't 
see them during the working day, spend an evening with 
them now and then. Ask them questions. In most cases 
you will find such men ready and eager to discuss the 
work in which they are making a name for themselves. 

Each of us is so busy with his own job that he is apt 
to pass up these nearby opportunities to get practical in- 
formation and broaden his knowledge.—‘Management Infor- 
mation”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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Water in the Textile 
Industry 


(Continued from page 88) 
require special processing and 
should be individually considered, 
if present. 


Turbidity 


Turbidity is characteristic of 
most surface waters and of some 
well waters. It is usually a high- 
ly variable constituent, depending 
upon local conditions. While tur- 
bidity is usually due to surface 
wash of the soil and increases at 
times of high water, it may also be 
due to wastes discharged upstream 
and may increase with low water, 
due to the lesser quantities of wa- 
ter available for diluting such 
wastes. For most textile work, a 
water of low turbidity is desir- 
able. Requirements may vary 
within broad limits. One rayon 
manufacturing plant specifies a 
process water not to exceed 0.3 
p.p.m. of turbidity. At the oppo- 
site extreme, one may cite the case 
of a cotton dyeing mill where one 
of the officials facetiously re- 
marked to the writer, when the 
raw river supply following a heavy 
rain had the general appearance 
of extra strong coffee with cream: 
“We are running dark colors to- 
day. With the muddy water avail- 
able, we don’t need to use so much 
dye.” 

Methods of treating waters for 
removal of turbidity are well 
known. Selection of a method and 
equipment will depend upon local 
conditions and requirements. This 
is not so simple and easy as may 
at first appear; careful considera- 
tion should be given to the matter 
before a decision is reached. 


Color 


In textile processing, soluble or- 
ganic materials are objectionable, 
particularly where they impart 
color to the water. In this con- 
nection, it should be remembered 
that the color in natural waters, 
particularly in soft waters of low 
pH from swampy regions, is great- 
ly increased by an increase of pH 
which may occur during process- 
ing. Some of these colored waters 
have their color precipitated by 
alum or other mordanting materi- 
als, thus imparting color to the 
textiles being dyed, and resulting 
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in variable shades. Most natural 
waters containing color can be 
treated for color removal by floc 
forming chemicals such as alum, 
but only under special conditions 
of treatment which must be care- 
fully controlled. 

Where color is due to the pres- 
ence of industrial wastes in the 
water, individual study is usually 
required to insure the selection of 
suitable treatment for its removal. 
Generally speaking, water for tex- 
tile processing should have as lit- 
tle color as possible, although in 
certain processes, as for example 
in wool scouring, color is a far 
less important consideration. A 
water of uniform color is less ob- 
jectionable than one of variable 
color. 


Plant, Animal and 
Microbiological Growths 

Microbiological growths in proc- 
ess water are undesirable and may 
be highly objectionable. This is 
particularly true if the growth is 
bacterial in nature and of the 
slime producing’ type. Such 
growths develop rapidly and ac- 
cumulate in pipes and in inac- 
cessible portions of the water sys- 
tem where they cannot be readily 
removed by mechanical or manual 
means. From time to time, mass- 
es of the bacterial growths work 
loose and float into the processing 
equipment, where they cause 
stains and spots. Bacteria which 
utilize iron or manganese in their 
life processes, such as the iron 
and manganese crenothrix bac- 
teria, have been previously men- 
tioned. Algal growths, which fre- 
quently develop in ponds and 
streams, may enter the water sys- 
tem to cause troubles somewhat 
similar to slime bacteria. Such 
growths usually develop abundant- 
ly where there are sufficient food 
materials for them, as in streams 
polluted with sanitary wastes and 
with certain industrial wastes of 
an organic nature. 

For obvious reasons it is desir- 
able to exclude the larger types of 
aquatic animal life, such as fish; 
crustaceous, etc., from surface 
waters used in process, and this 
is readily accomplished. Aquatic 
plant life may develop in surface 
waters to the extent that it floats 
into the intake and thus enters the 
process water to the detriment of 





the treated materials. 

Microbiological 
usually be controlled by a combi- 
nation of mechanical cleaning of 
the water system, followed by 
suitable chemical treatment. Since 
such growths vary greatly in their 
ease of control, some being readi- 
ly controlled by a number of 
chemical substances toxic to such 
growths while others are very 
specific in their physiological re- 
actions, being highly resistant to 
one chemical treatment but readi- 
ly susceptible to another, it is ad- 
visable to consider each type of 
water as a separate study in order 
to remove and_ destroy such 
growths. The needs of the manu- 
facturing systems also enter the 
picture; obviously it would be un- 
desirable to use copper sulfate to 
control biological growths in water 
to be subsequently used in the 
manufacture of viscose rayon. 

Fish and larger aquatic animal 
life can be eliminated by suitable 
screening or filtration. Aquatic 
plant life can usually be eliminat- 
ed by filtration; screening may 
help. Rooted vegetation attached 
to the bottom of ponds or streams 
is usually not too serious a prob- 
lem, unless the growth becomes 
very prolific. In the latter case, 
broken parts of plants and, at some 
seasons, decaying vegetation may 
prove very troublesome. Depend- 
ing upon the type, such growths 
may usually be controlled either 
by mechanical or chemical means. 
Floating unattached varieties of 
aquatic plants, such as the several 
varieties of duckweed, may prove 
more troublesome, but these also 
lend themselves to either mechani- 
cal or chemical control, depend- 
ing upon local conditions. 


Uniformity of Water Quality 


Non-uniformity of water may 
prove very troublesome in textile 
operations, particularly where the 
variations affect the color of the 
textiles, rendering matching of 
shades difficult. The ways in 
which non-uniformity of water 
supply may affect textile opera- 
tions are almost infinite in num- 
ber, and remedial measures are 
equally diverse. Each case repre- 
sents a special problem. 

Unusual water’ constituents, 
such as sulfur in its various forms, 
heavy metals, etc., may also be 
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FIG. 1 
TENTATIVE SPECIFICATION FOR TEXTILE PROCESS WATER 
Maximum quantity lie between the indicated limits 


Manganese, expressed as Mn ~------ 


0 to 50 p.p.m. 
0 to 0.2 p.p.m. 
0 to 0.1 p.p.m. 
As near 0 as possible 
0 to 25 p.p.m. 
0 to 50 p.p.m. 








very objectionable and _ usually 
form a special case for investiga- 
tion and solution. 


Effect of Sanitary 
and Industrial Wastes 


Sanitary wastes discharged to a 
stream at points above a textile 
mill may prove objectionable due 
to various constituents of the 
wastes (and particularly where 
the sanitary sewage also carries 
industrial wastes) or to the micro- 
biological growths which may de- 
velop. Much more objectionable 
are various industrial wastes. 
Since industrial wastes may be of 
infinite variety and greatly vary- 
ing amounts, remedial measures 
are equally variable. Usually it 
is simpler to treat industrial 
wastes at the source than to treat 


i 


the diluted wastes which serve as 
process water farther down the 
stream. 


Tentative Specification 
for Water Quality 


When the variety of textile op- 
erations and products is consid- 
ered, it may appear a hopeless 
task to attempt to prepare a speci- 
fication for textile process water. 
Obviously, any such specification 
‘would not cover all cases; the ex- 
ceptions to it would be numerous. 
Nevertheless, from the foregoing 
discussion, it is apparent that 
much information is available as 
to what water qualities are desir- 
able and what are undesirable. 
The specification given in Fig. 1 
has been found to apply in many 
cases for textile process water and 
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New Process for Setting 
Twist in Tire Cord 


Industrial Rayon Corporation reports 
development of a new process invented 
by the company’s technical staff for 
the twist-setting of textile yarns. Un- 
der the process, all rayon tire cord 
manufactured by the company is sub- 
jected to electronic heating. 

The twist of rayon tire cord is set 
by placing packages of the cord in a 
high frequency electrical field. Heat 
generated in the cord by this opera- 
tion is distributed uniformly enough 
to permit effective treatment of cones 
containing 18 pounds or more of cord. 
Such giant cones are used in the weft- 
less method of tire construction. 

The process is said to be completed 
in a matter of minutes and to result 
in production of a cord in which the 
twist is uniformly set. Control of the 
moisture content of the cord may be 
facilitated by wrapping the cones of 
cord in moisture-proof paper and proc- 
essing them in this form. 

The equipment originally installed 
for this process has been in operation 
at Industrial Rayon’s Cleveland plant 
for more than eight months and in- 
cludes high frequency power generat- 
ing units having outputs of approxi- 


mnmately 22,500 Btu per hour each. Ad- 
ditional high frequency twist-setting 
units are to be installed to care for 
the expanded capacity of the Cleve- 
land plant and the new tire cord de- 
partment of the Painesville plant, both 
of which are scheduled to enter 
duction in the third quarter. 

Patent applications covering the use 
of high frequency heating for twist- 
setting of textile generally, 
including tire cord, have been ussigned 
to Industrial Rayon. The new process 
is also being used by the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, under license from In- 
dustrial Rayon, in connection with pro- 
duction of rayon tire cord. 

oe 


Production and Processing 
of Ramie Announced 


pro- 


products 


Clarence R. Bitting, president, Unit- 
ed States Sugar Corp., has announced 
consummation of a joint venture 
agreement with Newport Industries, 
Ine., Pensacola, Fla., covering the pro- 
duction and processing of ramie. 

Approximately 1,500 acres along the 
West Palm Beach Canal, near Canal 
Point, will be devoted to cultivation of 
the crop. Near such plantings, a com- 
mercial size plant will be built for 
preparation of the fiber. The plantings 
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is therefore presented as a tenta- 
tive standard and guide, subject 
to all the limitations and criti- 


cisms which such a _ tentative 
Specification must _ necessarily 
bear. 

It is recognized that the 


specification given applies more 
especially to the process water 
used in the manufacture of the 
higher grades of textiles and to 
those which are more or less sus- 
ceptible to impurities in the water. 
The textile industry might, with 
desirable results, approach the 
Same problem and accomplish the 
Same job that the pulp and paper 
industry is now doing. The latter 
industry, through its technical as- 
sociation, is investigating the 
quality of water required for the 
manufacture of its various types 
and grades of pulp and paper 
products and is drafting specifi- 
cations to define these water re- 
quirements. 


(The second article in this series, 
to appear in an early issue, will deal 
with the nature of wastes in water 
from textile plants and with methods 
of recovering valuable products from 
those wastes. Readers are urged to 
preserve their copies of each article. 


—The Editor.) 





and facilities are the first steps in 
what is expected to be a substantial 
ugro-industrial project. 

“For some years the Sugar Corpora- 
tion has been conducting agricultural 
studies in connection with this valu- 
able fiber crop, and at the same time, 
Newport Industries has been studying 
how best to process and market the 
crop,” Mr. Bitting said. 

“It was but a natural sequence,” he 
continued, “that these two Florida en- 
terprises should join their efforts to de- 
velop a new crop which may well mean 
the employment of thousands of per- 
sons and thousands of acres. The 
agricultural activities will be directed 
by the Sugar Corporation, and the 
processing activities will be under the 
direction of Newport. 

“Ramie is one of the finest natural 
fibers, having both strength and lus- 
ter, and is adapted to many uses in 
various fields of enterprise. The utill- 
zation of by-products will, of course, 
be given the same thorough consid- 
eration that is now given to by-prod- 
ucts of other crops in the Everglades. 

“With successful development of me- 
chanical methods in both the culture 
and processing of this crop, entirely 
new markets will be opened.” 
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New Orleans, June 15, 1944 


THE COURSE of the cotton market 

during the past month was some- 
what irregular, but the trend was gen- 
erally upward, and new highs for the 
season were made on several days in 
June. By the middle of that month, 
all positions were up to new highs, not 
only for the season, but were also at 
the highest levels recorded since June 
and July 1928. Spots were also at a 
new high. 

On the day that this is written, July 
sold up to 21.84 in New Orleans and 
to 21.58 at New York, while the av- 
erage for Middling 15/16inch was 
quoted at 21.58. At the same time, 
October contracts in New Orleans sold 
at 20.98 and at 20.94 in New York. 

Setbacks or reactions which occurred 
during this period were of moderate 
proportions and were generally short 
lived. 

One of the principal reactions oc- 
curred after the CCC announced its 
intention to take over its 1942 hold- 
ings on which loans are not repaid by 
August 15th. This cotton is to be 
placed in a pool to be sold for the 
benefit of the holders of loan certifi- 
cates. Fear that the CCC might use 
this cotton to relieve tight spot con- 
ditions proved disturbing until it was 
stated authoritatively that existing 
laws prohibit the CCC from selling 
government owned cotton under parity. 
The CCC stated that the average price 
at which this cotton can be redeemed 
is 17.92 for Middling 15/16. The latest 
figures available show the CCC holds 
loans on 1,689,000 bales of the 1942 
crop. 

The oft predicted decline, to start 
after the invasion, failed to material- 
ize except in a small way. There was 
much short selling and liquidation due 
to talk that the invasion would upset 
the market. When the invasion actual- 
ly occurred, prices sold off only 25 to 
27 points and then turned around and 
advanced to new highs. Covering by 
shorts was responsible for a consider- 
able portion of this advance. 

The principal uplifting and sustain- 
ing influences during this period were 
tightness of spots, increasing tightness 
of July as it approached maturity, 
small acreage forecasts and expecta- 
tion that Congress would enact some 
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legiglation which would have the effect 
of forcing cotton prices to parity lev- 
els. Cotton is the only major crop 
which has been selling under parity. 
The parity for %-inech cotton is 21.08. 
This is equivalent to 22.13 for Middling 
15/16-inch, the basis on which all fu- 
tures and spot prices are now quoted. 

Several plans were advanced to force 
cotton prices to parity levels. One was 
the so-called escalator plan of the 
National Cotton Council, which was 
taken up by Senator Bankhead and 
passed by the Senate when it voted 
to extend the OPA for a year to June 
30, 1945. Another was a raise in the 
loan rate from 90 to 95 per cent of 
parity. This also was passed by the 
senate, 

The House, however, turned down 
both these amendments and adopted 
one fathered by the administration, 
which seeks to place a penalty on proc- 
essors who fail to pay parity prices for 
the farm products which they use. 
Processors who fail to pay parity prices 
are required to sell their manufactured 
product 10 per cent under ceilings 
fixed by the OPA. This amendment has 
yet to meet approval of the Senate, and 
the final outcome is more or less un- 
certain. However, it appears certain 
that Congress will add an amendment 
to the OPA bill which will have the ef- 
fect of forcing cotton prices to parity 
levels. 

The crop has undoubtedly gotten off 
to one of the latest starts in many 
years, and there is a rather general 
expectation of a moderate crop owing 
to labor conditions, small acreage and 
increasing weevil infestation. Acreage 
forecasts range from 20,151,000 to 21,- 
415,000. This compares with 21,942,000 
planted in 1943. The government’s 
acreage estimate will be issued July 





Consumption of Lint 


In New England 
In New England States, 10 months 


Mill Stocks 


Warehouse Stocks 


Active Cotton Spindles 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 


In United States, May ............ 
In United States, April ........... 
In United States, 10 months ....... 
In Cotton Growing States, May .... 
In Cotton ae States, 10 months 

tates, May ...... 


In All Other States, May ......... 
In All Other States, 10 months .... 


In United States, May ............ 
In United States, April ........... 
In Cotton Growing States, May .... 
In New England States, May ...... 
In All Other States, May ......... 


In United States, May ........... 
In United States, April ........... 
In Cotton Growing States, May .... 
In New England States, May ...... 
In All Other States, May ......... 


In United States, May ............ 
In United States, April ........... 
In Cotton Growing States, May .... 
In All Other States, May ......... 


Bales 

This Season Last Season 

er ere 831,889 902,301 
i Oa iar heat dia se Be 776,007 939,178 
TCE 8,412,168 9,341,781 
ar ee 730,991 787,927 
Perey 7,386,680 8,102,649 
ey er 81,023 90,227 
AD oe a a eee 808,844 962,787 
iis eres 19,875 24,147 
ag Sa ee 216,644 256,345 
en ey 2,110,581 2,320,197 
tine te ess os 2,221,800 2,421,094 
Sy rae 1,795,043 1,953,569 
a ge pe et Ae Wad: 254,732 297,322 
» « eeibiatead as 60,806 69,306 
ee eowdees be 9,582,675 9,666,982 
heen ca eaus 10,276,585 10,601,339 
Sep ee 9,393,764 9.393.778 
tascewveedh ees 170,538 256,274 
rhb akawwe ant 18,973 16,930 
pou eaciivi 22,387,784 22,777,078 
—Trre Tr; Ts et 22,411,922 22,894,718 
ieee ebune ea 17,348,012 17,404,460 
jpwals oubimede 548,200 582,218 
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Sth, but its first crop forecast will not 
be issued until August Sth. The 1942 
crop was 11,427,000 bales. 

The latest compilation by the Ney 
York Cotton Exchange Service esti 
mates cotton in the United States as of 
May Ist at 13,286,000 bales, compared 
with 14,124,000 a year ago. CCC owned 
or controlled stocks as of that date 
are given as 7,089,000 bales, compared 
with 6,000,000 a year ago. Withdraw- 
als have been rather heavy recently 
and are apt to be accelerated by the 
CCC action on the 1942 loan. However. 
the New York Cotton Exchange Sery- 
ice estimates we will end the season 
with the government or CCC owning 
or controlling 6,250,000 bales of cotton, 
compared with 5,150,000 a year ago. 
The net amount of 19438 cotton held 
by the CCC is estimated at 2,915,000 
bales. So far, 3,595,774 bales of the 
1943 crop have gone into the loan. This 
may be increased slightly, but not 
much. 

There is much speculation as to the 
outcome of the July position. There 
are approximately 300,000 bales of July 
contracts open in the two markets and 
only 627 bales of certificated stocks. 
Shorts and firms with hedges in July 
have been unable to increase the cer- 
tificated stocks to any extent, due to 
labor conditions at warehouses. As a 
result, the New York Cotton Exchange 
is reported to be watching develop- 
ments in that month as delivery day, 
which is June 27, approaches. Press 
reports say action to protect hedges or 
shorts in that month may be taken if 
the price gets out of line with spot 
quotations at delivery points, but no 
action is expected except in an emer- 
gency. 

Consumption in May showed a sub- 
stantial increase over April, probably 
due to the effect of the 48-hour week. 


Invasion in Production 
(Continued from page 94) 


to so think. Everyone is impor- 
tant, and everyone influences some- 
one else. There must be no indiffer- 
ence. We must drive out all these 
enemies that have invaded our in- 
dustrial lives and our personal lives 
and realize that there are two 
things that we must keep doing un- 
til the surrender is officially an- 
nounced: 

1. We must keep _ production 
rolling. We must stay on our jobs 
every hour of every day. The boys 
overseas are doing that. We can do 
no less. We must keep our morale 
high and march enthusiasticaliy to 
the song of industry. We must 
spread our enthusiasm and loyalty 
to our neighbors who need it. 

2. We must buy bonds regularly 
—weekly or monthly—so that our 
government can buy whatever is 
needed to keep our boys supplied 
with the weapons and materials 
needed to bring about unconditional 
surrender of our enemies on the 
earliest possible date. 
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‘ wide by 147 feet, extra 

heavy 3-ply are the dimen- 

sions ef this big drive we recently installed 
for Carter Mills. This belt is a main drive, 
running the entire mill, powered by a 600 
h. p. Diesel engine--weight approximately 


| 339 Poems aoe uP rive DAY COMPLETE, FARSIGHTED 
—» And we are equally proud of an order 
for a quantity of '2"' by 2914" drive = PLANNING RY 
belts we recently delivered. } 
Our facilities and service are 
not based on the spectacular, ARCH ITECTU ® AL A ND 
but they are as dependa- 
ble in an emergency as 


they are in routine. > NGINEERING SPECIALISTS 





Production efficiency and profits in 
the postwar era will be largely regu- 
lated by the physical layout and con- 
struction of your plant itself. 





Robert and Company offers the 
services of an experienced, well- 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED rounded organization; members of 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA - 
our staff are thoroughly familiar 





with the newest developments and 
improvements in textile production. 
Through its set-up of complete, spe- 
cialized departments, this firm is 
qualified to deal expertly with ev- 


ery important phase of textile engi- 





neering. 


Write... ~ ROBERT ann COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


FOR NEW Iuchi > 
«*ichttects and Cnaineer 

DABNELL pane 

MANUAL ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Darnell Double Ball-Bearing Casters 
and E-Z-Roll wheels reduce floor wear 
to a minimum, lengthen the life of 
equipment and increase the efficiency 
of employees—Write for 192 page 
Darnell Caster and Wheel Manual 


DARNELL CORP LTD. 60 WALKER ST NEW-YORK 13 NY 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 ILL 
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“THE SITUATION” 


(Continued from page 108) 
processors who do not pay parity, or 
“approximately” parity, shall be al- 
lowed to charge and collect only 90 
per cent of regular ceiling prices. This 
passed the House and went to free 
conference along with many other 
amendments. Two of these are: (1) 
raising the loan value on cotton to 
9) per cent; (2) the right of a party 
aggrieved by OPA to have his case re. 
viewed by the courts. 

The Pace Amendment and the 95 
per cent loan value would be most 
harmful to the industry unless some 
provision in the form of a Bankhead 
Amendment could accompany it. The 
general feeling is that most amend- 
ments will be discarded by the con- 
ferees and that the bill will be ex- 
tended. 


Reeconversion Plans 

Reconversion plans for American in- 
dustry are heing stepped up coincident 
with expansion of the Allied troops’ 
toe hold on the European continent. The 
army has advised the War Production 
Board of the plant capacity that will 
be available for civilian goods manu- 
facture when Germany collapses. War 
contractors will be allowed to place 
orders now for machine tools they will 
need when military requirements per- 
mit them to resume peacetime output. 
Congressional and ‘Treasury experts 
soon will start shaping a tax adjust- 
ment program designed to encourage 
private investment in the transition pe- 
riod. The House and Senate have 
abandoned plans for a long summer 
adjournment and will go back to work 
on unfinished parts of the demobiliza- 
tion program after a short recess for 
the political conventions. 


Employment Program 


The Postwar Planning Committee re- 
cently submitted to Congress a 16- 
point legislative program to aid em- 
ployment and warned that the very 
destiny of the nation may depend upon 
wise and prompt decisions in respect 
to them. The program follows: 

1. Establishment of an over-all de- 
mobilization office. 

2. Speedy termination of war con- 
tracts and clearing of war plants. 

o. Wise marketing of surplus war 
property. 7 

4. Unemployment compensation, on 
which the Committee promised a full 
report in the near future. 

5. Construction projects for which 
necessary materials must be maise 
available “immediately upon the ces- 
sation” of the war. 

6. Residence construction, on which 
the Committee will report later. 
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workers with avoidance of “freezing” 
excess labor in war-boom areas. 

8. Price controls and rationing stud- 
ies to determine which restrictions 
should be continued and for how long 
after the war. 

9. Postwar budget to eliminate all 
“unnecessary” expenditures. 

10. Refinancing of Treasury obliga- 
tions, which will represent “immense” 
problems. 

11. Revision of the tax structure 
to promote expanding production and 
consumption. 

12. Equity investment stimulation. 

13. Expansion of foreign trade. 

14. Prevention of monopolies and 
trade barriers. 

15. A study of delegation of con- 
gressional powers with a view to hold- 
ing them at an absolute minimum. 

16. Elimination of overlapping gov- 
ernmental agencies. 


The 48-Hour Week 


The cotton textile industry, operat- 
ing under the recent 48-hour directive, 
is meeting with mixed results. In cer- 
tain areas, administrators are working 
with management to increase produc- 
tion and are honestly trying to apply 
the law with reason and sense. These 
areas are doing their dead level best 
to comply. 

In other areas, administrators are 
taking the letter of the law and are 
trying to apply it regardless of confu- 
sion and impossible situations. These 
areas are discordant and unhappy: 
production, instead of increasing, is 
tending to decrease. 

The entire purpose of the 48-hour 
directive was to increase production 
first and then, in so far as possible 
and practicable, to conserve manpower. 
Unless the directive is administered 
with justice, it will produce negative 
results. 

The Journal of Commerce says that 
reports coming into the market from 
various mill centers indicate that the 
48-hour week order of the War Man- 
power Commission is being openly 
flouted. This seems particularly to be 
the case in some New England tex- 
tile manufacturing areas, where labor 
unions are reported in opposition to a 
longer than 40-hour week. In some of 
these areas, it is stated that workers 
frequently are willing and anxious to 
put in a longer week, but are being 
prevented from doing so. A number of 
mills, in position to run on a 48- 
hour basis in all other respects, have 
consequently been unable to do it. 
In some instances, employees who got 
in some overtime work in the past 
are finding it more difficult to do so 
now, and pay envelopes received at the 
week-end are smaller than before is- 


7. Migration and retraining of 





suance of the 48-hour order. Why 
unions should object is difficult to 
determine, since it is hard to tell wha; 
benefit can accrue to unions from 0)}) 
structing the 48-hour order at a time 
when every yard that can be produced 


is vitally needed. 
—-_ 
Obituary 


(Continued from page 120) 
vears ago, died recently in a Spartan 
burg hospital. Mr. Jennings was con- 
nected with the Beaumont mill from 
1892 until March, 1941, when his hold- 
ings were acquired by a new organi- 
zation, headed by Walter S. Montgom. 
ery. He became president of the mill 
in 1905 and served in that capacity 
until his retirement. 


JOHN L. REDMOND, 52, president, 
(‘rompton-Richmond Co., Ine., textile 
factors, and of the Crompton Com. 
pany, textile manufacturers, died re. 
cently of a heart attack. He had risen 
from office boy to the presidency in the 
span of 36 years. 


T. Frep Bett, 60, vice-president and 
general manager, Cutter Manufactur- 
ing Co., Rock Hill, 8S. €., died recent- 
ly of a heart attack. He was stricken 
while in his office and died the same 


day. 


Harry J. McGinty, Jr, 42, repre- 
sentative in Atlanta, Ga., for J. P. 
Stevens and Company, died recently 
after a short illness. 

— 


Coning Nylon Yarns 


(Continued from page 97) 

ing tube. Also, the heavier the 
denier, the more often the opera- 
tor has to change the cone. There 
probably is more end breakage on 
the finer deniers, but we have not 
found enough difference to affect 
the number of spindles per opera- 
tor. The average number of spin- 
dles per operator on our job, run- 
ning between 20 denier and 80 
denier, is 54 spindles. 


(This concludes the series by Mr. 
Ransom on the throwing operations. 
In the August issue will appear an 
article on the weaving of filament 
nylon by R. B. Pressley, author ot 
the four-part series on “Automatic 
Box Loom Fixing” which was pub- 
lished in “Cotton” in 1943.—The 


Editor.) 
— 
New Patent Issued 


John C. Crocker, Ware Shoals, S. C., 
has secured a patent on a check strap 
for looms. It is a piece of leather 
folded to have its two ends in side-by- 
side relation. A bumper block is se- 
cured between the two ends for en- 
gaging the picker stick. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop’ of literature on textile subjects as — by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 


operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are 


ree for the asking and there is no obligation 


involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management or textile industries. 





EE 


GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT 


2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
let describing factoring in textile and allied indus- 
how this service operates, and its reception with 
New York 


tries, 
icers.—COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 
City. 

3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
Hoboken, N. J 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrated 
hooklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
formation.—TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, New 
York, N. Y. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE ... 


102. ““TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, ete., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMP ANY, Newnan, Ga. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


io7. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—lIllustrated 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 

ics. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C., 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 en this method of textile air 
onditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


if. SUPPLY MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioging devices including humidifiers, 
ntrols, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. I. 


‘19. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
i5-page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesi 
um and alloys including working and machining. 
Data sheets also available to fabricators.—AMERI- 
CAN MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


121. WEIGHT PRINTING SCALES — Illustrated 
folder describing Printweigh scales. Eliminate human 
errors. Prints electrically in big figures in as little 
as 3/5 second. TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
— 327 describes operation, function of latest 
de centrifugal humidifier. —- THE BAHNSON 
COMP ANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse Precipitron air 
cleaning unt.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston, Salem, N. C. 


'3t. 8 WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS—How to get fluorescent. fixtures for 
mi dern lighting.—-SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. 


132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
Foamglas Insulation for protection dampness, mois- 
ture damage.—PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


134. OVER THE 
building maintenance 
tion for resurfacing, 
walls, floors, roofs. 
floor treatments.—STONHARD 
delphia, Pa. 


135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors can be used to reduce hazards, cut down acci- 
dents.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC., 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection, 
installation and operaticn of rubber belts. together 
with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes, 
M3 —_ oa. SS ee on all types of hose 

id rubber covered rolls used in the textile industr 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of ~~. 
bestos-Manhattan, Ine., Passaic. N. J. 


| 205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS— page 
ulletin describing bearing installations ~y I 
cay ove ry i gpindles cee textile industry including 
Oiler Dearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., Phil adelphia, Pa. 


leaflets 


SPOTS—lllustrated 
including informa- 

waterproofing 
concrete, wood 
Phila- 


ROUGH 

manual, 

patching and 
Includes both 
COMPANY, 
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210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 

Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New 
Castle, Pa. 


212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency and economy to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 

Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives ne ee of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—THE F AFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
switch.—GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
New York, 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor 
drive bases showing selection tables, engineering 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements, 
dressings.—-GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, Ll. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book 
let with plan and working material to Save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER Co., 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes engineering information, tables, 
formulas.—L. H. GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


252. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 
Illustrated booklet giving Lubriplate res for 
all types of textile machinery.—LUBRIPLATE DI- 
VISION, FISKE BROS. REINING. CO., Newark, 


New Jersey. 


255. WARTIME CONSERVATION—Recommenda 
tions for saving critical materials in electrical equip 
ment and speeding present production.—WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-oiling, treatment belts: with 
helt troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 
Ohio, 


257. AMERICAN ECON-O-MATIC DRIVE HAND- 
BOOK—70 pages—How to reduce R.P.M. losses, belt 
and bearing wear on both V-belt and flat-belt drives. 
—THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 
Complete information on Reeves Variable Speed, 
including Transmission, Vari-speed motor pulley and 
Motodrive. Includes examples, illustrations, diagrams, 
engineering tables. Catalog G-435.—REEVES PUL 
LEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind, 


259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—lIllustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning: dressing: 
aligning shafting, pulleys.—SOUTHERN BELTING 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


260. PLANNED POWER TRANSMISSION—Digest 
of practical steps to save manpower, critical materials, 
production hours.—CLING SURFACE CO., Buffalo, 
New York, 


Mass. 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint whic 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instru: 
tion, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


302 LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 
booklet will prove invaluable to the men in charge 
of dyeing, finishing and slashing, as well as the tex- 
tile executive. 32 illustrated pages describing the 
various Brown Controllers.—THE BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


305. FOXBOROGQ METERS — Illustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200, describing full line of Been ing. int li 
cating and integrating meters for easuring stea 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMP ANY. 
Foxboro, Mass. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-O0-GRAPH — 16 page 
booklet describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which 
measures, records and controls the moisture content 
of cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers, tanks, 
vats, ete. Also other literature.—-POWERS REGULA 
TOR CO., Chicago, Ml 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions, service pressures.—GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET 


40!. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing. 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
load ing, choking — ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 

Cc. 


Gre ‘eCTLW wd, 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
°4 page booklet showing the new American Mono 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 
track cireuit over Spinning. Warping, Winding. 
Twisting, etc. This cleaner prevents accumulation of 
fly with no harm to roving. — THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol boeklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, ,art replacements, etc.—B. S 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester. Mass.. and Greenville 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
Handy leather bound notebook which contains a 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAYV- 
EL, i: R COMPANY, Providence, R. L 


409. ROTO-CONER paliotin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder. kn as the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, which has many new 
and distinetive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 


COMPANY, Providence, 


410 FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi 
tioning. —-THE TEXAS CoO., 135 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

41t. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER — 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVEL ER. COMPANY 
Providence, > 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 


booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls 


ete SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—-Bulletin 72 on new 
double-end type machine for high output of long 
skeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit system.—FIDELI 
TY MACHINE CO... Philadelphia, Pa 

416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
ggg eee history of development of ring spinning 

connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA 
TION AL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—lIllustrated folder show 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of long draft spinning and cari! 
room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON COMPANY, 
East Point, Ga. 


Continued on Page 138 
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421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—II- 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
on correct usages. Also data on Accotex long draft 
aprons.—ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Folder on cylinders, card screens, licker-in screens, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. 
North Carolina. 


425. INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS — Illustrated 
folders on Red-Ray burners for tenters, dryers. 
palmers, singers, slashers. curing boxes, etc., in textile 
industry.—RED-RAY MFG. CO., New York, N. 


WEAVING, SLASHING 


_ 502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, ete.— 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—8S page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddles, etc.—EKMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CoO., Lawrence, Mass. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs. Including G & K ‘‘Hairitan.’’— 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New York City. 

508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A _ pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
Starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
Story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch, and its many advantages. 
—DRAKBE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 


Sif. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
hew sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—lIllustrated booklet on weav 
ing of rayon fabrics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 
New York, N. Y. 


515. LEATHER CHECK STRAPS — Illustrated 
folder showing manufacture straps to specifications.— 
E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson. Conn. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
chemical industry applications and characteristics 
governing recommended uses.—ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDE — 
folder illustrating more than 25 types ~ yt ‘a 


roll-winders for textiles. Form CF-640 MERON 
MACHINE Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. _— - 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
= —— —" —— controls — providing 

eans oO nishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. booklet includes installations in textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners; for dye exhausting 


agents.—INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—lIllustrated descriptive 
catalog on all types of dryers for raw stock, warps, 
package dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also in- 
cludes Preboarding and Automatic Boarding ma- 
chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


611. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 
Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks; also 
on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
catalog stainless parts for dye house.—INDUSTRIAL 
STEELS, INC., Cambridge, Mass. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 


SOAPS... 


701. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—=36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—ROHM «& 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 

710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

71t. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties 
used in dyeing, bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CY ANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, ete., giving tables for specific gravity tem- 
perature correction, tank capacity.—STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

713. LIOVATINE ER— LFF dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and _ leve dyeings with maxi- 
mum vield of color.—S ANDOZ. CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

713. LIOVATINE. ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 

729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN tB—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
face active properties, used for wetting, cleaning and 
penetration.—FIN EMICALS DIVISION, E. I. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
= er 

WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing processing 
agents for hosiery and underwear, yarns and piece 
goods, woolens, ete. —BURKART-SCHIER C {I- 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ne S Ps FINISHING O!tL—Folder on Warco 
945- hing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 
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736. MONOPOLE OIL—Bulletin describing use 


for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling, mer, er 
izing, sizing and finishing. JAC QUES WOLF & CO 
Passaic, N. J. 


737. NAPTHOLS—Shade cards—illustrating eoy 
plete range of shades on mercerized cotton yarn of 
diazo salt over Amanil ee RICAN ANI- 
LINE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. . 


739. DRAX WATER- REPELLENT TEXTILE 
FINISH—Bulletin on water repellency; application 
of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine 
Wisconsin. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 page illus 
trated buyers guide for users chemicals including 
useful tables, chemical information.—MONSANT) 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series {| 
lustrated folders on pigment dyeing with camouflage 
colors; flameproofing; hew to dye, control shrinkage 
permanent finish one operation.—ARIDYE CORP. 


a 


Fairlawn, N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tee), 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 
use of Nopco 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATIONAL OJI, 
PRODUCTS CoO., Harrison, N. J 





KNITTING 


80!. THE WILDMAN’- SING 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHI 
request from the WILDMAN MF 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—-Bulletin describing this modern machin 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and fold: 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, savi: 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. BUTTE R- 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching fi: 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and oth 
features.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MAC HINE 
CO., New York City. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS*s 
CO., New York, A 


E-HEA@® FULL. 
E — Literature 
. CO., Full-Fash 


Oze 


810. MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION MACHINES 
—Plant tour of designers and builders of ribbers 
circular-rib knitting, braiding, creasing, other textil 
machines.—FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


8ii. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—tTechnical bulletin on _ treat 
ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopco Hosiery Treat 
ment No. 1.—NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 


SEWING MACHINES 


901. wt a Ly MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION — Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for single needle stitching on wide varie rf 
articles. Form 886.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CoO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD ppp tyr R 9 fa Ae EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFIT LY—lIllustrated folder includ 
ing elements of Hercon mh handling system, prepara 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, 0O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use 
—MEBSE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages. 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types ©! 
industrial application.—Every mechanical coginee 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNE 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. LANE & BROTHERS 
Voughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and —_ free movemen' 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


i013. HOW i SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets No and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with * neipfal information on shipping 
corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CV 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


1014. AMERICAN PRESSED - STEED HAND 
TRUCKS—tTwenty page catalog makes it easy t 
select the two-wheel hand truck best suited to you! 
needs.—THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE M‘CHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replaceme! 


parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning an’ 
twisting machinery.—HE NDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hamptecn, Ga. 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — LIllustrated 16-pas 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In 
cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, P4 


i104. UNISORB IN THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT— 
Machine installation for lower maintenance, vibra 
tion control.—THE FELTERS Co., INC., Bosto! 
Massachusetts. 


Please Mention 
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More than a trade name. 














A penetrant and levelling medium for direct, 


union, and CELANESE ayes. 


Effective either for stripping or for level dye- 
ing when working with many of the vat 


tyoe ayes. 


A stable, dispersing penetrant for rotproof 


and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor SAVING. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample— 
HAVE one of our technical men bring with him 
a sufficient quantity for a practical mill run. 
THEN judge for yourself as many mills have 


and profited thereby. 
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Commenting on the postwar replacement of 
worn-out machines and equipment, a leading 
textile mill president recently said, “Many of 
our war industries have completely new plants, 
with varying degrees of usefulness for peace- 


time production. In the textile 
industry, however, much of the 
machinery is old...and under- 
going abnormally rapid depre- 
ciation. © 

This serves to underline 
forcefully the need for vigilant, 
systematic maintenance prac- 
tices in the knitting industry. 
For in many cases, mills must 
continue to use their now over- 


“,..- Abnormally Rapid Depreciation” 


available. 











The high efficiency of Scott & 
Williams knitting machines 
can be sealuntieeall only by us- 
ing genuine S & W knitting 
machine replacement parts. 
You can count on prompt de- 
livery, too, from S & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype ser- 
vice 1s free from our New York 
and High Point, N. C., offices. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
MACHINE AGE” 
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worked equipment until new machines are 


S & W’s Maintenance Plan not only helps 
you to prevent costly breakdowns now but 
enables you to start postwar production with 


knitting machines that will 
maintain a high level of efh- 
ciency. It is a systematic serv- 
ice based on careful inspection 
by S & W engineers, whose 
knowledge of knitting machine 
performance and requirements 
is fundamental. 

Ask S & W to make a survey 
ofyourmachines. Itwillbe done 
without cost or obligation. 
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Underwear Institute Considers 


Wartime Problems 


“] HAVE BEEN assured by OPA officials that a new price ceiling order 

for underwear will be issued which will give relief, not only to 
mills in an overall loss position, but to mills having loss numbers.” 
This was the welcome message given by Roy A. Cheney, president, to 
the 200 members attending the annual convention of the Underwear 
Institute in Philadelphia, May 25. Mr. Cheney discussed the institute’s 
efforts to solve three major problems of the industry: price ceilings, 
materials, manpower. The institute has been almost constantly in con- 
tact with the War Manpower Commission, the War Production Board 
and the Office of Price Administration, he said, in an effort to present 
the essentiality of underwear for civilians, as well as for the armed 
forces, and the danger of price ceilings, not only on underwear but also 


on raw materials. 


“The prices at whicb the mills were 
frozen,” he said, “‘would drive manu- 
facturers away from the manufacture 
of heavyweight underwear to other 
items and would make it impossible 
for some mills to operate, due to the 
fact that yarn prices had not yet been 
controlled nor wages stabilized. Con- 
sequently, there was a steady increase 
in cost, which could not be recovered 
because of frozen prices.” 

“From the issuance of MPR 221 to 
the present,” he continued, “the prin- 
cipal objectives of your Institute have 
been: first, to obtain price relief: sec- 
ond, to secure a fair share of the avail- 
abie supply of yarn for underwear 
mills; and third, to secure a declara- 
tion of essentiality for adult under- 
wear ... .After the issuance of MPR 
221, in September 1942, the next of- 
ficial recognition of the need for price 
relief was the issuance of a temporary 
price increase of six cent on October 
8, 1948, to manufacturers of heavy- 
weight knit underwear, this tempor- 
ary price increase expiring on Febru- 
ary 1, 1944. The next official recogni- 
tion was amendment 5 to MPR 221, is- 
sued on May 13, 1944, permitting an 
underwear mill in an _ overall loss 
position to apply for price relief on 
only his heavyweight underwear. As 
you know, amendment 5 to MPR 221 
is a temporary, stand-by measure... . 

“All during this fight I have tried 
to steer away from directives, because 
the Vinson formula becomes effective 
when a directive is issued for the pro- 
duction of textiles, and the Vinson 


formula limits profits to two per cent 
on production under a directive.” 

On the manpower problem, Mr. Che- 
ney discussed various attempts to se- 
cure an essentiality rating from the 
WMC, terminating finally—after the 
situation had become actually critical 
—in the declaration for infant’s and 
children’s underwear, as of December 
21, 1948. On the problem of materials, 
he discussed yarn conservation and 
the ultimate issuance by WPB of liim- 
itation Order L-247 on February 25, 
1948. “It was not until 1943,” he said, 
“that steps were taken by WPB to 
make yarn available for heavyweight 
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underwear by a directive to the spin 
ners to supply yarn for this type of 
underwear.” 


Termination of Contracts 


Major Thomas J. Godfrey, officer in 
charge, Termination Branch, Procure 
ment Division, Philadelphia Quarter 
master Depot, spoke on the subject, 
“Termination of Government Con- 
tracts”. He said that contracts are 
being and will be terminated because 
of echanges in design, obsolescence, 
cut-backs in the army supply program 
and changing needs due to shifting 
theaters of operation. 

The government desires to. settle 
terminated contracts as speedily and 
as equitably as possible, he explained. 
and to get money due the industry 
back in their hands as soon as possible. 
He said the government is now term- 
inating contracts at the rate of 55 a 
month and settling them within 60 
days. “The Depot has trained a staff 
of negotiators who will, at your re- 
quest, visit you within a few hours of 
the termination notice,” he added, “and 
fully explain to you your rights and 
obligations and assist you in every way 
possible to make a fair and speedy 
settlement.” 

“The termination notice,” he con- 
tinued, “will request you to take cer- 
tain steps. It is your obligation to take 
these steps and to take them as quick- 
ly as you possibly can. I want to em- 
phasize particularly that you are fo 
stop placing orders, cancel your sub- 
contracts and orders as quickly as you 
can. You should also immediately en- 
ter into negotiations with the subcon- 
tractors and suppliers to settle their 
claims against you and submit the tent- 
ative agreement to the contracting of- 
ficer for his approval. You are to use 
your best efforts to retain or to sell 
your contractor-owned inventories 
remaining as a result of termination: 
but most important, you are to furnish 
us with a list of your inventories and 
proposal for settlement as quickly as 
you possibly can—and by quickly, I 
mean within 15 days after notice of 
termination at the outside.” 
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In urging the industry to prepare for 
termination, he said the following 
<teps should be taken now: 

1. Read the termination article in 

your contract and understand it. 

2. Pick out a man or group of men 
who will train and prepare for 
termination work. 

o. Check to see that your accounting 
records are clear and complete 
and that your inventory records 
are adequate. 

4. Study the rights of subcontractors 

and discuss the possibility of ter- 

mination with them. 

». Consult the Depot about any par- 
ticular problem which you antici- 
pate. 

In conclusion, Major Godfrey em- 
phasized that terminations are secon- 
dary, that the war is not yet over and 
that the big problem now is to get out 
the goods. 


Military vs. Civilian Needs 
in Knitting Yarns 


Richard B. Leake, Jr., chief, Apparel 
Section, Apparel, Textile and Leather 
Products Division, Office of Civilian 
Requirements, War Production Board, 
discussed military, civilian and lend- 
lease needs in knitting yarns. He said 
military needs will probably not be re- 
duced until the success of the invasion 
is at least assured. 

“I do not know to what extent we 
can look for any substantial increase 
in the production of knitting yarns,”’ 
he said, “but I can tell you it is pro- 
posed—so far as may be practicably 
possible—that some of the more im- 
portant leaks which have depleted our 
supply be plugged.” 

He outlined the job ahead for the 
textile industries as follows: It means 
evaluating in terms of specific ap- 
parel those items that are most es- 
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sential for civilian clothing needs. It 
means measuring these needs in quan- 
titative terms, seeing that the yarns 
and fabrics are made available, flow- 
ing these materials into the produc- 
tion of the end products we need and 
coordinating production with the man- 
power available. It means bringing 
back to the market reasonably priced 
goods of reasonable quality and a more 
intelligent distribution of these goods. 
It means reconciling the price struc- 
ture with current costs, plus an incen- 
tive to produce, and yet doing so with- 
in the framework of price stabiliza- 
tion. 

The last—and big—question of how 
we are to incorporate the incentive to 
produce within the framework of our 
stabilization program, Mr. Leake did 
not answer; but he did give it more 
detailed consideration than the others. 

“To preserve our economy and our 
structure of private enterprise under 








Col. Max R. Wainer 





F. R. Devereux 


the profit system for the future,” he 
said, “we must avoid those things un 
der war conditions which will weaken 
and possibly destroy that system for 
the years of peace which will follow. 
“One way in which I believe we may 
surely threaten this system for Many 
years to come, will be to seriously un- 
dermine the structure of stabilization 
which has been established. For re- 
gardless of what you and I may think 
of this structure, I believe we can agree 
that, with all its faults, it has worked 
substantially to protect us all against 
the ravages of inflation. I think we can 
further agree that, if we are to secure 
the production of things we need, with- 
out dangerously rocking the boat, this 
structure must now be adjusted to 
the practical needs of the present.” 


The Functions of the 
Quartermaster Board 


Colonel Max R. Wainer, Quarter- 
master Corps director, the Quarter- 
master Board, spoke on, “The Func- 
tions and Activities of the Quarter- 
master Board’. He told of the respon- 
sibility of the Corps; how it has work- 
ed in the past and how it is working 
today. 

“When a product is received by the 
Quartermaster Board,’ he explained, 
“certain information is a prerequisite 
for the establishment of a sound test- 
ing program. For instance, it is of the 
utmost importance that the testing 
agency be informed of the basic ob- 
jective of the project, the type of 
troops which will use the product, and 
the manner, location, terrain and cli- 
mate in which it will be employed. 
The contemplated manner of packing. 
storing and transporting the product 
must also be stated.” 

In testing underwear, he continued, 
the laboratory must determine such 
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Cottons, synthetics and combinations in post-war stockings will create a lot of 
trouble for some hosiery mills. These yarns, especially in the fine gauges 
necessary to meet the insistent demand for sheerness, greatly increase the 
difficulty of transferring from leggers to footers, causing a high percentage 
of seconds through bad matching and lack of uniformity. They represent no 
problem, however, to mills using the 
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PROGRAM 


WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD 


Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE’ 


which perfectly handles all the silk 
substitutes in even the finest gauges. 
And, because it knits the entire stock- 
ing from top to toe in 





ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


there is never a problem of matching. 
It's the machine of the hour. 


* 
Because of war work, our production for civilian 
purposes is limited to supplying repair parts. 
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matters as thermal conductivity, poros- 
ity, compressibility, thickness and re- 
lated questions. The Quartermaster 
Board conducts tests to determine rel- 
ative warmth, wearing qualities, causes 
and location of failures and balance of 
construction. In a field test of different 
fabrics, he added, a large number of 
cotton shorts had to be discarded re- 
cently because of tears across the fill- 
ing, indicating a serious lack of bal- 
ance in the fabric. 

“The physiological effects of treat- 
ed underwear have been studied,” he 
said, “as well as the effect of treat- 
ment on wearing qualities. One of the 
army’s big problems with all woolen 
fabrics (and to some extent with cot- 
tons, too) is shrinkage. As you know, 
army laundering is a rough and ready 
process, adequate to keep clothes clean 
and troops free of dirt-borne disease, 
but not too finicky about the niceties 
of importance to the civilian house- 
hold. This type of laundering often has 
a disastrous effect on woolens—shrink- 
ages up to 25% are not uncommon. 





The search for some means for pre- 
venting discard of garments due to 
Shrinkage has met with increasing suc- 
cess. Recently we found that one type 
of shrink-proof treatment effected a 
substantial reduction in shrinkage.” 

Numerous tests have been conducted, 
he concluded, on impregnated under- 
wear and other articles of clothing. 
Their durability and their effect on 
the wearers have been determined as 
well as the contraction which is neces- 
sary. “On the basis of these experi- 
ments,” he said, “the Quartermaster 
Corps and the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice standardized the methods and ba- 
sis of issue of impregnated clothing— 
including underwear.” 


Patented Shrinking Process 


At the afternoon meeting, Frank 
Redman, inventor, discussed his new 
patented mechanical shrinking process. 
He continued the scientific principles 
on which the process is based and 
answered questions from the floor on 
its application. Lt. Col. Steadman and 





Major McLeod, of the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, described tests 
made in the Depot laboratory on samp 
les which had been processed by the 
new method. A committee was then 
appointed to investigate the process 
and make recommendations. 


New Officers Elected 


Ralph M. Jones, president, Utica 
Knitting Co., was re-elected chairman 
of the institute’s executive commit. 
tee at the business session. He had 
previously served four terms as presi- 
dent and seven as the committee chair- 
man. Grover C. Good, president, Globe 
Knitting Works, was re-elected first 
vice-president; and F. R. Devereux, 
Oneita Knitting Mills, succeeded the 
late Oscar W. Gridley, as treasurer. 
Mr. Cheney continues as president, and 
Earl E. West as secretary. Lyndall F. 
Carter, William Carter Co., was nam- 
ed chairman of the Fabric Makers’ 
Division; and A. H. Bahnson, Wash- 
ington Mills Co., became chairman of 
the Garment Makers’ Division. 








The War Labor Boards 
(Continued from page 104) 


the claim to his employees that 
the application cannot be approved 
without the union’s sanction, or 
that it is being delayed pending 
the selection of a union as the col- 
lective bargaining agency for the 
employees, then the employer 
should report such instances to the 
War Labor Board immediately, be- 
cause in all such cases the Board 
will take immediate action to ex- 
pedite the handling of the appli- 
cation so that such claims may be 
refuted. Wherever possible, docu- 
mentary evidence should be fur- 
nished to the Board to prove these 
claims being made by the unions. 


Applications Should Be 
Followed Up 


15. While some delay may be 
expected in the processing of a 
voluntary application, an employ- 
er should not simply file the ap- 
plication and then forget about it. 
He should follow it up through the 
Industry Assistant to the Board or 
through some member of the 
Board itself. This is necessary 
because, in some cases, applica- 
tions involving complex or border- 
line questions are frequently laid 
aside and held up indefinitely, un- 
less the employer keeps calling it 
to the Board’s attention through 
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inquiries as suggested. 


16. Employers should not re- 
quest wage increases solely on the 
basis of the fact that they will 
lose their employees unless such 
increases are allowed. It is spe- 
cifically stated by War Labor 
Board regulations that wage ad- 
justments may not be used to con- 
trol or direct the flow of manpow- 
er, so the mere fact that employees 
may move to other jobs if wage 
increases are not made is not suf- 
ficient reason, from a legal point 
of view, to justify a wage adjust- 
ment. 

17. In filing applications, the 
employer should not make claims 
that cannot be fully substantiated, 
and he should maintain records 
that will enable him to prove the 
accuracy of any figures or state- 
ments that may be included in his 
application, bearing in mind that 
at some later date a question as 
to the validity of the wage adjust- 
ment may be raised by the Treas- 
ury Department or some other gov- 
ernmental agency. 


18. Employers should read very 
carefully the orders or directives 
received from the War Labor 
Board covering their wage adjust- 
ment applications. Too frequent- 
ly, the employer reads only a part 
of the order or directive; and, as- 
suming that approval has been 





granted, proceeds to make the ad- 
justment in accordance with his 
original request, not realizing that 
the request may have been materi- 
ally modified by the Board’s order. 
In many cases, the order provides 
certain restrictions that will limit 
the application of the adjustment, 
so itis highly important that these 
orders and directives be studied 
with extreme care. 

All of the suggestions and rec- 
ommendations that have just been 
made have to do with voluntary 
cases filed either independently by 
the employer, or by joint agree- 
ment with the union representing 
his employees. 


(The fourth and concluding article 
in this series, to appear in an early 
issue, will deal with what the Fourth 
Regional Board may be expected to 
do on such issues as union security, 
the check-off, retroactive wage in- 
creases, etc., in dispute cases.—The 
Editor.) 

—_@—_ 


Seersucker Uniforms for 
Army Nurses in U. S. 


The brown and white pin-striped 
seersucker field service uniform, de- 
signed by the Quartermaster Corps 
more than a year ago for army nurses 
serving in overseas theaters, will now 
be issued to nurses on duty in the 
United States, the War Department 
has announced. The seersucker uni- 
form, designed to replace regulation 
white, is a wrap-around dress without 
buttons or slide fastener. 
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Welcoming Beauty . o6 Every woman knows the welcoming 


thrill of accepting clear, even-textured full-fashioned stockings. 
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Every stocking manufacturer knows that money invested in good 
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Discussion of the 
Komet and Links and Links 


THIS IS the seventh in the new series of articles by 
K. O. Metz on the operation and adjustment of 

the Komet and Links-and-Links knitting machines, 
supplementing the original series of 25 articles 
which appeared in “Cotton” in 1940, 1941, 1942 and 
1943. That series was reprinted in full as a booklet, 
“The Komet and Links-and-Links Knitting Ma- 
= which can be obtained from “Cotton’.—The 
itor 


OUR ORIGINAL Article No. 8, published in the 

August, 1941, issue of CoTTON and found on 
page 23 in the Komet and Links-and-Links reprint 
book, dealt with the function and adjustment of the 
respective parts of the Komet yarn changing device. 
In this article we stated in part, “The yarn changing 
device is really a machine within itself .. .” We 
mention this fact mainly because, unlike other types 
of circular knitting machines, the Komet yarn chang- 
ing device has but two direct connections with the 
machine proper; these are motive power from chain 
link lugs and motive power to drive the racking 
frame (101622). This means that when trouble de- 
velops with the yarn changing mechanism we can 
forget the rest of the machine and concentrate on 
the yarn changing device. 


Yarn Changing Device Makes All 
Yarn Changes on Komets 


On practically all other types of circular hosiery 
knitting machines, yarn changes for heels and toes 
are controlled by the main pattern drum, and hori- 
zontal stripe changes are controlled by the striper 
drum. Here Komets differ, since all yarn changes are 
made by the yarn changing device, which is con- 
trolled and operated by lugs on the pattern chain 
links. The complete range of yarn change link lugs 
consists of five different heights. No. 1 link operates 
the No. 1 feeder for either regular horizontal stripes 
or laid-in elastic yarn; Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 link lugs, 
respectively, for each of the other feeders. May we 
Suggest that if, and when, any yarn changes are 
made, we will profit by paying more attention to the 
amount of friction on the pattern chain wheel than 
we do when no yarn changes are made. 

The reason for this added precaution is self- 
evident; when no yarn changes are made, we need 
only sufficient friction to control the pattern chain 
wheel for normal racking purposes, the trip lever 
plate (202922) riding over the regular chain link 
lugs which control the action of the main drum 
racking pawl. When yarn changes are made for 
heels and toes, plus horizontal stripes, the chain 
lever plate (202921) rides over all yarn change link 
lugs, thus placing an additional load on the pattern 
chain wheel. Therefore, we need a little more frietion 
on the pattern chain wheel. 
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Insufficient friction can be directly responsible 
for yarn change failures, especially when No. 4 and 
No. 5 yarn change links are in use. Also, when yarn 
changes are made, see that the chain lever plate 
(202921) is set in correct relation to the link lugs. 
This is one of the simple settings so often over- 
looked—or arrived at by guess, rather than by care- 
ful checking. 

In setting the chain lever plate, we must keep 
three factors in mind: first, the plate should be di- 
rectly in front of a link lug at the end of a ratchet 
wheel move, but not actually pressing against the 
lug; second, the chain lever plate should ride fully 
up on the lug on the next ratchet: wheel move; and 
third, the plate should fall off of the lug at the end 
of another ratchet wheel move. In this connection, 
may we also state that all striper links should work 
freely, so they will not buck up while moving over 
the ratchet wheel. 

New links sometimes fit tightly where one hooks 
on to another. Sometimes we see fixers driving links 
together with a hammer, and later, they wonder why 
the selector bar failed to make the proper selection. 
When we find chain links which do not hook together 
freely without binding, we may as well do some- 
thing about it at the time, or we will certainly have 
trouble later. 


All Yarn Change Links Should Be 
Checked with a Link Gauge 


The height of the lugs on yarn change links is 
very important; the links are accurately made, to 
be sure, but when setting up for regular heel and 
toe yarn changes or horizontal stripes, it will pay 
to check all links with a link gauge supplied by the 
factory. Very often one or two links, which are 
slightly under or over gauge dimensions, will invite 
trouble. Checking all links may take a bit longer in 
the beginning, but it will surely save time and 
trouble in the end. If we bear in mind that the selec- 
tor bar has six neutral positions and five operating 
positions, when all five feeders are used, we can 
readily understand why all striper links should be 
checked to gauge. 

If, for any reason, we decide to alter the selec- 
tor bar control adjustment, it will pay to check the 
selector bar position at each respective height of 
link lugs; once we move the adjusting screw (15256) 
in or out, we change the relative positions of all 
racking pawls to the slots in the selector bar. The 
width of the slots in the selector bar is ample to 
take care of slight variations in the height of re- 
spective link lugs. Occasionally we have had to 
bend a racking pawl to the right, or left, in order 
to center it in the selector bar slot, but such cases 
are exceptions. The selector bar has but one job to 
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do, and that is to move into proper position to per- 
mit any given racking pawl to fall into racking posi- 
tion. Chain link lugs and various adjustments of dif- 
ferent parts, beginning at the links and back to the 
selector bar, each have a specific function; once these 
are properly tuned up, the selector bar will function 
perfectly. 


The Feeder Levers 


In our original article, we had something to say 
about feeder levers and the part they play in connec- 
tion with making yarn changes; we shall attempt to 
add something to those statements, according to our 
limited knowledge and experience. 

. Recently we were questioned about the use of 
the feeder lever adjusting screw (15281), so we are 
assuming that perhaps some reader may be in doubt 
as to its proper use. In our original article, we stated: 
“Under no circumstances should the adjusting screw 
(15281) be used to control the movement or change 
the timing of any feeder, at any position, except the 
neutral position.” In other words, this adjustment 
was provided to keep the feeders in proper position 
in relation to their respective clamps and cutters 
when the feeders are out of action or in neutral po- 
sition. This is important, since the clamp and cutting 
operation will be adversely affected if the feeder eye 
is too near or too far away from the clamp; bear in 
mind, also, that it is entirely possible for the ends 
of the feeders to become bent, which might throw 
them off at neutral, feed, or flap position. Using the 
adjusting screw, in case of a bent feeder, would of 
course correct the neutral position, but it would not 
correct the position of the feeder at flap and feeder 
positions; it would still be off, according to the 
amount and direction in which it was bent. 
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It is next to impossible to tell whether or not a 
feeder has been bent 1/16- to ¥-inch, in either direc- 
tion, by looking at it; the safe way is to remove it 
and check it with a feeder gauge. All four feeders are 
carefully fitted to gauge at the factory. It would be im- 
possible to set the feeder stop correctly if one feeder 
were bent. Yarn changes cannot be properly controlled 
when the feeder ends are out of line. 

There are three feeder positions which are impor- 
tant, and each is directly related to the other, the 
neutral, the flap, and the feed positions. Each posi- 
tion is provided with an independent adjustment; the 
neutral position is controlled by the adjusting screw 
(15281), the flap position by the feeder stop, and the 
feed position by the feeder operating cam and the 
eam follower (203352). The cam follower adjustment 
is fully described in our original article, found on page 
24 of the reprint book under the sub-title, “The Feeder 
Levers”’. 

The one important factor in connection with yarn 
changing and the use of various adjustments by which 
the feeder action is controlled, is timing. Each feeder 
niust move forward or backward, flap in and flap out; 
a certain amount of time is required for these re- 
spective moves, and all moves must be co-ordinated. 
Everything necessary to make the yarn changing de- 
vice operate efficiently is there; it must be understood 
thoroughly and used as it was intended to be used. 


The Racking Frame 


In our original article on the racking frame, we 
failed to mention one important part, namely, the 
racking bracket assembly, shown on Plate 43-1 in the 
Komet and Links-and-Links parts catalog, also repro- 
duced herewith. The striper racking gear (101419) is 
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PLATE 43-1 KOMET 
FIVE-FEEDER PARTS FOR KOMET OR LINKS AND LINKS MACHINES 
WITH OR WITHOUT REVERSE WELT 
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4 WAYS BETTER 
than ordinary cottons 
EXTRA COMFORT 
---more absorbent 
EXTRA STRENGTH 
---longer wear 
EXTRA QUALITY 
---lasting lustre 
EXTRA SERVICE 
---easy to wash 


*Reg U.S. Pot Of 













There’re Lots of Good Results, Too 


Cotton textiles are entering a period of great and new importance, based 
on the research and technical progress made by the industry, of war- 
necessity. Aberfoyle strides ahead in this field of progressive initiative. We 
are proud that Aberfoyle Yarns are now being largely used by our armed 
forces for literally. hundreds of jobs that can only be done by the finest 
quality materials. We are also proud that because of the technical im- if 
provements—results of the war experimentation—Aberfoyle will be better | 
able to serve and supply you in a world of peace. | 
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driven by the segment a:ive gear (101407). The rack- 
ing crank supplies a given amount of motion, which 
is transmitted to the racking frame by the connecting 
link (101605) and adjusting end (101594). We have 
found a number of instances where fixers were under 
the false impression that by making use of the con- 
necting link adjustment, the stroke, or up-and-down- 
movement, of the racking frame could be changed. 
The length of the racking crank (101604) controls the 
total distance or range of racking frame movement; 
lengthening or shortening the connecting link, by mak- 
ing use of the adjusting end (101594), simply speeds 
up or retards the movement of the racking frame and 


PLATE 43-C KOMET 





FIVE-FEEDER PARTS FOR KOMET OR LINKS AND LINKS MACHINES 
WITH OR WITHOUT REVERSE WELT 
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the racking levers. In other words, if the connecting 
link (101605) were shortened 1/32-inch, the racking 
levers would move all rack wheels around 1/32-inch far- 
ther on the shaft, but the total distance moved would 
still be the same. Usually, when the connecting link is 
shortened or lengthened too much, the horizontal swivel 
lever will fail to rest against the stop screw and 
move back and forth while the racking frame is in 
motion. As a rule, the adjusting end of the connecting 
link can be turned one-half to one full turn in either 
direction if desired for any reason; more than one 
full turn may cause trouble. One other adjustment in 
connection with the striper racking bracket is the 
proper setting of the racking crank (101604) on its 
shaft (3025385). 

If, and when, horizontal stripes are made, it is ad- 
visable to have all yarn laps in the center of the back 
part of the sock; moving the crank forward or back- 
ward on the shaft makes this possible. The racking 
crank adjustment can also be used to put yarn change 
laps in the desired position when tipped heels and toes 
are made; however, it cannot be used for controlling 
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both tipped changes and horizontal stripe yarn laps 
at the same time. 

For full control of all yarn change laps, a special] 
device, known as the chain control attachment, has 
been developed. The complete device is shown on Plate 
47 in the Komet and Links-and-Links parts catalog. [| 
can be applied to any Komet machine. 

While we are on the subject of yarn changes in 
connection with the striper racking bracket and crank 
adjustment, we will relate an odd incident—we say 
odd, because it has occurred only twice in several years. 
One machine suddenly, and for no apparent reason. 
began to make a pulled or gathered place in the yarn 
lap, going from the heel to the foot. It looked like 
yarn-changing trouble to the fixer, as if the yarn were 
hanging somewhere and causing a gathered place in 
the yarn lap. We all know that Komets leave a sort of 
loop in the yarn laps, and in that loop is where the 
gathered place showed up. After some checking, we 
discovered that one prong on the toe take-up spindle 
disc (sometimes called star wheel) was getting into 
the yarn change loop; the spindle weight was sufficient 
to make the fabric gather by a pull on the loop in the 
varn lap. This trouble was caused immediately after 
the yarn change was completed, when the heel and toe 
take-up spindle falls after the heels and toes are com- 
pleted. Moving the racking crank forward a little cor- 
rected this trouble, but it did take longer to find out 
what actually caused this trouble than it did to correct 
it. 

Using One Feeder on Plain Numbers 


In closing, may we make one more suggestion 
which concerns the yarn-changing device? Many mills 
are making plain numbers, on both coarse and fine 
gauge machines, in which the same count of yarn used 
for leg and foot knitting is also used for the heel and 
toe. In making such numbers, we would advise that 
the regular feed yarn be run in the No. 3 feeder, all 
the way through, without a yarn change for heels and 
toes. 

A simple way to disconnect the yarn-changing de- 
vice is to remove the striper racking gear (101419) 
and shaft (302535) and replace the shaft in its bear- 
ing in reverse position; place the racking crank on 
the opposite side from its normal position and per- 
mit the connecting link to hang free from the racking 
frame. This keeps the whole unit intact, prevents loss 
of parts not in use, saves unnecessary wear on the 
complete device and saves the fixer time srent in keep- 
ing the yarn-changing device tuned up. In addition to 
that, it also saves considerable time that would be re- 
quired to lubricate the complete yarn-changing device. 

Changes, as mentioned in the foregoing, can be 
made in 20 minutes per machine, and it will save hours 
of labor for the fixer, time which he can use else- 
where to good advantage. Right now, Komet fixers are 
scarce as the proverbial hens’ teeth, so let’s not waste 
any of these fixers’ time by making them do unneces- 
sary work. 

Unnecessary work is something that we all should 
be guarding against in these days of critical shortages 


in men and materials. 
K. O. METZ 
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Design of Needle bearings 
Eliminates Stress Concentrations 























TYPE DC DC (Inner Race) 
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FULL COMPLEMENT OF NEEDLE 
ROLLERS PROVIDES MANY LINEAR 
INCHES OF CONTACT; DISTRIBUTES 

LOAD OVER LARGER AREA 


Elimination of stress concentrations 1s 
one of the outstanding features of all 
Torrington Needle Bearings which 
stems from their basic design principle 
—the use of a full complement of small 
diameter needle rollers. 


In operation, this means that the 
load on the Needle Bearing is wideiy 
distributed over a comparatively large 
number of rollers, and each in turn 
provides “‘line’’ contact with inner and 
outer race. As illustrated in the accom- 
panying diagram, a large number of 
needle rollers are always within the 
“load zone’’ as the rollers revolve 
around the shaft. Thus the load 1s 
evenly distributed and the full capacity* 
of the bearing may be utilized without 
fear of concentration of stresses at any 
given point or on any single component 
of the bearing. As long as the design 
load is within the rated capacity of the 
bearing, the dangers of rapid or uneven 
wear, of stress fatigue, or of brinelling 
bearing parts are virtually eliminated. 


This feature, coupled with the effi- 
cient lubrication of rollers, made pos- 
sible by the design of the outer raceway 
which serves to hold the lubricant within 








TYPE NCS 























TYPE FDT TYPE RC 





LOAD ZONE 


Note how the load is distributed. The large 
number of the‘needle rollers which are with- 
in the theoretical “load zone”*provide many 
linear inches of contact with bearing surfaces. 











the bearing, insures maintenance-free 
operation and long service life. 


For All Design Requirements 


From the several types of Torrington 
Needle Bearings available, the design 
engineer may select the one best suited 
to the requirements of a particular ap- 
plication. Load, speed, service: condi- 
tions, design limitations and cost 
considerations can. be met with full 
confidence that the right* Torrington 
Needle Bearing, properly installed, will 
provide long bearing life and freedom 
from service attention. Let our engi- 
neering department work with you in 
selecting the correct type Needle Bear- 
ing for your application. Experience in 


layout and design of hundreds of dif- 
ferent applications will enable our engi- 
meers to give practical assistance in 
meeting your design requirements. 
More information on the types and 
sizes of Torrington Needle Bearings 
together with a more complete descrip- 
tion of the advantages of these com- 
pact, anti-friction units, will be found 
in our Catalog No. 115 available on 
request. Send for your copy. 


* Utilization of full or theoretical capacity of 
Needle Bearings is dependent upon proper 
shaft hardness, correct installation and other 
factors. See Torrington Needle Bearing 
Catalog for more complete information. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 « Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


ket for large amounts of haltf-hose. 


Hosiery Shipments in 1944 Off Almost 8 Per Cent Compared with 
Previous Year—Underwear Production Has Also Been Smaller 
Due to Cuts in Military Procurements—WPB Acts to Increase 
Output of Infants’ Wear and Work Socks—Army Half-Hose 
and Sweater Buying Affects Civilian Trade—Nylon Rumors 


Hit by Hose Group 


Philadelphia, June 16, 1944 


BOTH HOSIERY and underwear production has been smaller so far 

this year as compared with the same period in the preceding year. 
In the case of hosiery, this trend has been due mainly to lack of man- 
power and other handicaps to production, while in the case of under- 
wear, the drop has been due in great part to smaller takings during 
the early months of the present year by military buyers. However, 
this is being corrected in the second quarter by large demands from 
the same buyers, with deliveries being expected to be maintained during 
the remainder of the year. Outstanding in the Army buying has been 
half-hose and outerwear. Civilian buyers of hosiery are taking about 
all that is offered, and manufacturers have put them on quotas due 
to the restrictions on production coming from the shortage of help 
and yarns. With the Army taking less underwear in the first few 
months of this year, there have been a few more of these garments for 
the civilian trade, but in general, the drop in armed forces buying has 


resulted in smaller output. 


Full-Fashioned 


There has been a recent easing in 
production of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery, but the drop has not been 
large. For the first four months of this 
vear, this division of the industry reg- 
istered a gain of 1.4 per cent in ship- 
ments when compared with the first 
four months of the previous year. Such 
manufacturers in 1948 did about all 
they could to adjust production to ma- 
chinery set-ups, so that nothing fur- 
ther along these lines can be done dur- 
ing the war or until new and more 
modern machinery is available; also, 
such manufacturers are now finding it 
increasingly difficult to obtain all the 
rayon and other yarns that are needed, 
to say nothing of the quest for more 
workers. This means that more dif- 
ficulty is being experienced this year 
in maintaining the production records 
of 1943, when the output level held up 
surprisingly well compared with the 
preceding year. 

One of the problems that jis facing 
full-fashioned manufacturers is to find 
fine cotton yarns to be used in the welt 
and feet to take the place of fine-count 
combed cotton yarns that were former- 
ly used and that came from England. 
These imports are at an end, due to 
the refusal of American knitters to 
order them ahead, and now the supply 
coming from American spindles is not 
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large enough. Some knitters say they 
will have to use coarser cotton and 
more rayon yarns to make up for the 
import stoppage. Retail sales of wom- 
en’s full-fashioned lines are holding up 
at a good level and are about equal to 
recent months. This demand is taking 
about all that manufacturers can turn 
out, and at the same time, it is appar- 
ent that stocks all along the line have 
been greatly reduced compared with a 
vear ago. This indicates that demand is 
larger than current production, and 
with recent further inroads on output, 
it means that in the coming months 
wholesale buyers of hose will find the 
going somewhat more difficult. 

While knitters are getting about as 
much rayon yarn from their suppliers 
as in recent previous months, there is 
nothing to indicate that it is going to 
keep up all this year, and some feel 
that the larger military demands will 
shortly mean less for civilians. 


Half-Hose 

Shipments of half-hose during the 
first four months were off substantially 
compared with the same period in the 
previous year, but this situation is apt 
to change in the coming months. The 
drop was due in great part to the small- 
er takings by the military forces early 
this vear, but in recent weeks the situ- 
ation has changed, and the Army—as 
well as the Navy—has been in the mar- 





The Army has recently opened bids 
on large amounts of part-wool and cot 
ton mercerized half-hose, which will be 
delivered during the rest of the pres- 
ent year, and such deliveries will short- 
During 


ly be increasingly apparent. 


April, shipments of half-hose= and 
slacks dropped almost 19 per cent, 
while those during the first four 


months showed a drop of more than 16 
per cent. 

The Army’s recent buying of part- 
half-hose has impressive 
enough to cause the 
that there will be a shortage of such 
tvpes next winter for the civilian 
trade. So far the Army has been able 
to buy about all the half-hose wanted, 
with the exception of the heavy wool 
tvpe. In this connection, a recent meet- 
ing was held in Washington to assure 
that the industry would bid on all the 
goods possible, with the WPB cooperat- 
ing in getting the knitters enough 
varns. In addition to all this, the Navy 
was recently in the market for 31,000.- 
OOO pairs of wool socks, so that the to 
tal does mean lean pickings for the 
civilian trade later on, when the ef- 
fects of the 
seeped down to retail channels. 


wool been 


trade to predict 


present situation have 


Seamless 


Women’s seamless lines are laggards 
in the hose field, with the trend show- 
ing no sign of terminating. Market ex- 
perts say the main reason for the rela- 
tively poor position of this branch of 
the business is that many wearers 
of such lines in normal times are now 
wearing slacks or short socks under 
their work clothes, or else they are do- 
ing without any hose whatsoever. Some 
retailers are trying to make up the de- 
ficiency by pressing the bare-leg types 
of seamless, but the results have not 
been outstanding here. Most consumers 
have the money to buy full-fashioned, 
and they are doing just that, so that 
no boom in seamless for women is ex- 
pected as long as present conditions 
continue. 

Other seamless lines have been show- 
ing a slower trend, with most branches 
of such lines showing smaller ship- 
ments this year than last, with the 
notable exception of bundle 
where the gain in shipments the first 
four months was slightly more than 8 
per cent, indicating that with full em- 
ployment there is a heavy demand for 
work socks. 


goods, 
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FORECAST 


(Submitted by CoTToN ’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, June 16, 1944 

THERE IS NO doubt but that the European phase of the war has 

entered its final stage, and the end of that part of the conflict 
may come much sooner than most expect, just as it did in the first 
World War. Although plans have been formulated and are still in 
process of study by government and private economists to meet the 
conditions that will face the country at the end of the conflict, there 
is little doubt but that we and the rest of the world will face a difficult 
period at that time—for an indefinite period—until the economic ma- 
chinery of the world can adjust itself again to peacetime pursuits. 
The average American feels that once the war is over there will im- 
mediately follow a period of very active demand for peacetime goods 
that have not been made during the war. 

The transition is not likely to be that easy, and more people are 
coming to the belief that the period of change-over may take longer 
and be more difficult than was expected a few months ago. Also, 
undoubtedly a period of great business activity is to come after the 
adjustment has been completed, but it must be recalled that such a 
large percentage of the total production is now on war goods that even 
the physical change-over will be a wrench. At the same time, it must 
be recalled that the employment problem at the war’s end will be the 
most difficult this country has ever faced, with many millions of dis- 
chargd members of the armed forces seeking civilian employment. 

Change-over problems wili be far less acute in the United States 
than in other countries, especially those in Europe, but even so, the 
end of the war is going to find problems that cannot be too easily solved. 
This means that there will be a period of difficulty which may be much 
more severe and longer than most people look for now. But during this 
period, the textile industry will be in a better position than many 
others, because many of its products will not change when peace comes. 
Underwear and hosiery will be needed, and the termination of war 
orders may be completely offset for a time by the active purchasing 
of such lines by the government for shipment abroad to areas that have 
been ravaged by war. This, together with an expected heavy demand 
from American consumers, should keep the textile industry active even 
during the change-over period. After that, it may be the first to feel 
the tapering off in demand when these abnormal demands have been met. 

Prices of commodities at the end of the European phase of the war 
will ease off, especially in cases where large surpluses have been built 
up under government direction. But prices of manufactured goods will 
not drop in proportion, because of continued high wage levels; some 
estimates are that prices of manufactured goods will be 35 to 40 per 
cent higher than before the war. While a small portion of this gain may 
be wiped out, it will not be more than 10 per cent. High wages, cheap 
money and full employment are national aims under the present ad- 
ministration and are apt to be aims of any administration after the 
coming election. They mean continued high taxation and narrow 
profit margins. 








Underwear They have hopes that better ceiling 


treatment is not far off. 





Production of knit underwear so far 
this year has been about 5 per cent 
under the level for the same period of 
the previous year, largely due to small- 
er shipments in the period on govern- 
ment contracts. But this condition has 
already changed, due to recent large 
procurements by both the Army and 
the Navy, so that, during the balance 
of the year, indications are the situa- 
tion will change and shipments will 
rise to about the level of the latter 
part of 19438. 

Underwear wholesalers have been 
complaining of the inability to get de- 
liveries of civilian underwear, and this 
condition, instead of improving, will 
become worse as larger military orders 
come through. Underwear manufactur- 
ers are handicapped by the yarn tight- 
ness, which was emphasized at their 


‘recent war conference held in Phila- 


delphia, and by their price ceilings, 
which most manufacturers claim will 
not permit them te come out even. 
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One of the significant developments 
of the last month was the WPB di- 
rective to manufacturers of men’s and 
boys’ heavy garments to turn out as 
many of these numbers, starting July 
1, as they did a year ago. Such direc- 
tives are expected to bring to a head 
shortly the matter of ceilings on under- 
wear, aS manufacturers are expected 
to declare that they cannot meet the di- 
rectives because of alleged price in- 
equalities, 


Program for Infants’ 
Goods and Work Socks 


War Production Board early in June 
announced a program calling for the 
production of almost 100,000,000 items 
of knitted wear for children and in- 
fants, as well as work socks for men. 
Twenty-two types of apparel are to be 
turned out under the plan, the gar- 
ments—ineluding infants’ and_ chil- 
dreis hosiery > men’s werk socks ; boys’ 


knitted shorts; children’s heavyweight 
union suits: infants’ pants, sleepers 
and gowns; boys’ and girls’ sweaters 
and knit suits; and infants’ and chil- 
dren’s mittens, helmets, caps and head- 
wear—-to be manufactured during the 
third and fourth quarter of the pres 
ent year. 

It is estimated that more than 20. 
000,000 pounds of cotton and wool yarn 
will be required to make the wanted 
garments. It is the third knit goods 
program to be announced by WI’B de 
signed to expand the production of es- 
sential civilian goods and is to be car- 
ried out in accordance with Order 
M-328B as amended. Manufacturers de- 
siring to participate in the program 
must fill out form WPB-3722. 

Priority assistance will be given onl) 
for the materials specified for use in 
the manufacture of each item. It is 
specified that the whole or part of a 
quota of any item within a price line 
may be shifted from a higher to a 
lower priced line, but not from a low 
er to a higher priced item. These di- 
rectives tend to confuse sales cotton 
yarn spinners, as they claim there are 
so many different orders of the kind 
coming from Washington that they do 
not know where they stand or which 
orders should receive their first atten- 
tion. It is expected that these confu 
sions will iron themselves out in due 
course, although it is admitted for the 
time being that much time and effort 
is being wasted until manufacturers 
and spinners can interpret the vari- 
ous orders from Washington. There is 
no question but that both groups de- 
sire to cooperate to the fullest extent 
—and this is being done—but, at the 
same time, it must be admitted that so 
many different directives and priority 
orders are coming out of Washington 
that it is very difficult for even an ex- 
pert in such matters to keep up with 
them. 


Sharp Increase in 
Military Half-Hose 


New hosiery requirements of the 
armed forces in wool numbers are of 
such heavy proportions as te interfere 
with further production of such line- 
for civilians. The effects of this will be 
felt at retail in the coming winter 
Both the Army and Navy have been in 
the market seeking to cover their needs 
until the end of the present year, the 
business covering heavy and light wool 
types, with large amounts of cotton 
mercerized socks also being taken. 

It will be recalled that about a year 
ago the Army cancelled unfilled con- 
tracts on cotton tan mercerized half- 
hose when it decided to concentrate 
on the light wool types that were then 
being developed following the tests at 
Camp Lee, Va. However, the needs are 
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now so heavy that the Army must take 
noth eotton and wool types, even 
‘hough last year it said that as far as 
wear was concerned it preferred the 
light wool socks. The present contracts 
of the Army for these items are for 
lelivery to follow the heavier contracts 
that were placed early this year, and 
n most categories there is little doubt 
but that the wanted amounts will be 
fortheoming. This indicates that the 
hosiery industry continues to cooper- 
ate to the fullest extent with military 
procurement officers, aS it has done 
during the entire emergency period. 
The main classificatiun where tight- 
ness is said to prevail now is in heavy 


wool socks, where both machinery of 


the right type and wool yarns are the 
bottlenecks. Formerly the Army had 
trouble getting all the light wool socks 
it wanted, but specification changes 
have to a large extent overcome this 
trouble. 

Relative to the tightness in heavy 
wool socks, there was a meeting of 
such knitters in Washington with the 
War Production Board, and the ques- 
tion was discussed. It was hinted that, 
unless manufacturers willingly submit- 
ted bids on the wanted amounts, a di- 
rective would be issued, as was done in 
worsted sweaters, making spinners 
and manufacturers turn out the 
wanted amounts. 


Hosiery Shipments 
Decline This Year 


Reversing the 1948 trend, hosiery 
shipments so far this year have been 
smaller than in the previous year, and 
there are signs that this trend may 
become more marked. This prediction is 
based on talk in the market that some 
of the rayon yarn now being allocated 
to the hose trade may be reduced, thus 
reducing the main raw material of the 
hosiery industry. This would be a ma- 
jor development and one that, up to 
now, has not taken place during the 
war period. So far, hosiery manufac- 
turers have been able to obtain about 
all the yarn they needed for the avail- 
able manpower, but not always the 
type of yarn wanted. If, later in the 
present year, larger military demands 
Should force a cut in the hose trade 
rayon yarn quota, it would mean that 
the present downward shipment trend 
would be speeded up. 

During the first four months of the 
present year, shipments of all types of 
hose registered a decline of almost 8 
per cent compared with the same 19438 
months. This was due in large part to 
manpower and raw material shortages 
and not to inability of hose makers to 
sell all the goods they could turn out. 
Full-fashioned hosiery at present is 
being allocated by makers, and most 
branches of the hosiery business are 


tight—with some exceptions, such as 
in seamless women’s lines and, for the 
early months of this year, in men’s 
lines. 

An added difficulty later this year 
will be the need of rayon women’s hose 
makers to find substitutes for the Eng- 
lish fine cotton yarns for the welt and 
feet that they have been using for more 
than a year. These imports have 
stopped, and knitters must find other 
yarns to take their place. The decline 
in production of hosiery takes place 1 
year late, because, more than a year 
ago, experts predicted that manpower 
and other shortages would bring about 
a serious decline. However, it did not 
take place last year because of the 
ability of knitters to obtain rayon 
yarns in large enough amounts and be- 
cause of machine adjustments that 
were made to take full advantage of 
the remaining work force. About all 
possible has been done in the way of 
machine adjustments. 


Rayon Allocation 


Ending Opposed 


Roth the hosiery industry and WI’B 
officials handling this program have 
opposed the suggestion that controls 
over production of rayon yarns be ter- 
minated. This action was taken even 
though it is the announced policy of 
the WPB that restrictions be eased on 
civilian goods production at the earli- 
est possible time. 

The matter was brought up at a 
meeting of the Hosiery Industry Advis- 
ory Committee with WPB officials in 
Washington June 13, at which time 
WPB indicated that it had under con- 
sideration possible revocation of Order 
M-37-d, which set aside certain per- 
centages of viscose, cuprammonium and 
acetate rayon yarn for hosiery mannu- 
facturers as a substitute for silk and 
nylon. Several in the industry felt that 
such revocation of the rayon order 
might work a hardship on the hose 
trade by placing smaller knitters at 
competitive disadvantage in a_ free 
market, where it was feared that the 
larger users of rayon might be fa- 
vored. 

It was pointed out that in a free 
market the large makers of woven 
rayon goods are the natural customers 
of the rayon yarn firms. In peacetime, 
they took the bulk of the yarn, it be- 
ing only since silk and nylon were 
ruled out by the war that the hosiery 
trade became such large users of rayon 
yarns. It was also pointed out at the 
meeting that, under the present con- 
trols, even small hose firms with three 
or four machines were able to get 
their share of rayon, and they of 
course do not wish such a favorable 
situation to terminate. At the meet 
ing it was brought out that the hose 
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plants have had only two 
build up contacts with rayon 
firm suppliers, so that, if the market 
were made free, there would be the 
natural inclination of some sellers to 
go back to their old and large weaving 
customers, where they could sell many 
times the poundage with less effort 
than is required for a large number of 
small hose plants. 

The order requires that viscose and 
cuprammonium rayon manufacturers 
set aside 17 per cent of their output 
and acetate manufacturers 6 per cent 
for use by the hosiery industry. 


WPB Directive Issued 
on Merino Yarns 


Underwear manufacturers who make 
cotton spun merino yarns were con- 
fronted, beginning June 12, with a new 
War Production Board directive which 
prohibits them from making or deliver 
ing any cotton spun merino yarn for 
the civilian trade, This means that, aft- 
er that date, all those spinners will 
have to ship all such yarn they turn 
out on rated government orders only. 
For a time there was confusion, bhe- 
cause of the fact that only a short time 
previously underwear manufacturers 
had received an order telling them to 
make and ship as much underwear in 
men’s and boys’ heavyweight lines dur- 
ing the last half of this year as dur- 
ing the last half of 1943. The merino 
yarn directive, they asserted, would 
cross the one on underwear, would 
make it difficult to keep up with the 
pace of the first directive and would 
prevent the industry from turning out 
much needed civilian underwear. 

There was no doubt but that the two 
orders would be straightened out short- 
ly by the WPB. It is believed the merino 
yarn order came because of the large 
part-wool hose orders that have al- 
ready been placed by the Army and 
Navy and the possibility that much 
larger amounts of merino type under 
wear would shortly be bought by the 
same sources. 


Nylon Rumors Hit 
By Hosiery Ass’n. 


The National Association of Hosiers 
Manufacturers stated it is satisfied 
that nylon yarn will not become avail- 
able for civilian hosiery trade at least 
for sometime after the close of the 
Curopean phase of the war. It was ex- 
plained that the statement was issued 
in view of the unfounded reports and 
rumors about the immediate or nearby 
release of nylon yarn for hosiery. The 
mill group stated the real facts are 
that not since February 11, 1942, has a 
pound of nylon yarn been shipped to 
hosiery manufacturers for conversion 
into stockings. The highest production 
of nvlon stockings was during the 
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month of October 1941, totaling 974,377 
dezen pairs. The last month for which 
statistics are available, March 1944, 
showed a total production of only 227 
dozen pairs, none of which were all- 
nylon. 

The association said it is satisfied 
that nylon stockings will not become 
available to the public for some time 
after the termination of the European 
phase of the war—and possibly not 
until the Japanese end of the war is 
also over. It was emphasized that in 
wartime, nylon is serving such a very 
important purpose that it would be un- 
fair to expect any of it to be taken for 
civilian use while there is a need for 
it on the fighting fronts. There is no 
doubt but that nylon yarn has helped 
make it possible for the Allied Na- 
tions to bring the war to its present 
status, and without it the path would 
have been longer and more difficult. 
Previous items have outlined the many 
war uses to which nylon is being put. 


Underwear Orders 
For Lend-Lease 


The first group of contracts for the 
underwear industry to supply the 
Treasury’s procurement division with 
underwear for lend-lease shipments 
have been awarded to five companies, 
it was recently announced. Although 
the invitations for manufacturers to 
bid on such items were issued in 
March and returnable early in April, 
there were changes made in specifica- 
tions which caused the delay. 

The underwear trade looks upon this 
as a significant development and one 
that foreshadows many more orders 
for lend-lease shipment which, coming 
at the same time that these mills are 
trying to turn out ail the wanted goods 
for the military as well as for the ci- 
vilian trade, means that the knitters 
will be more than busy for some time 
ahead. Demands for lend-lease come at 
a time when some in the industry have 
announced that they look for shortages 
in certain lines of such goods in the 
domestic market due to the scarcity of 
cotton yarns and manpower. 


Army Wants More 
Worsted Sweaters 


Major J. M. Gibbons, of the Phila- 
delphia Army Quartermaster Depot, 
who is contracting officer for knit 
goods, has sent a notice to Bradford 
worsted yarn spinners to the effect 
that the Army wants close to 2,500,000 
olive drab worsted knit sweaters. This 
is in addition te an earlier call for 
5,300,000 of the same type garments, of 
which about 4,700,000 were obtained. 

Bids on the second lot, buying of 
which was predicted earlier, will be re- 
ceived at the depot June 19, and in 
this connection, it was stated that the 
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buying will require about 3,300,000 
pounds of yarn made from wool not 
lower in grade than 50s, the yarn to 
be either single or ply, depending on 
the needs of the knitters. 

In connection with the buying of the 
first lot of more than 5,000,000, the 
WPB issued an order telling worsted 
knitting yarn spinners to set aside their 
production during a certain period for 
rated business only to make sure that 
the Army would get the wanted mer- 
chandise. The present procurement will 
cali for deliveries of the garments un- 
til the end of the current year. 


Underwear Shrinking 
Machine Is Studied 


Manufacturers who attended the war 
conference of underwear mills in 
Philadelphia May 25 displayed interest 
in a new machine for shrinking knit- 
ted garments. It was explained that ex- 
periments along these lines have been 
carried out under the direction of the 
Philadelphia Army Quartermaster De- 
pot and the Underwear Institute for 
some time. The machine that was 
shown at the war conference was pat- 
ented by Frank Stedman. 

Officers of the Army Quartermaster 
Corps reported that the experiments 
that had been conducted for some time 
at the Philadelphia Depot had shown 
good results. A committee of under- 
wear manufacturers and _ representa- 
tives of the Army and the Institite will 
study the matter further and make a 
report. 


Berkshire Warehouses 
At Key Points 


Berkshire Knitting Mills have begun 
to establish warehouses for stocking 
their Berkshire brand hosiery in key 
points throughout the country in a new 
move seen as affecting the present set- 
up with selected wholesale distributors. 
The first of these warehouses, under- 
stood to have been opened in Dallas, 
Tex., is to handle orders written by 
Berkshire distributors in that area, 
meaning that wholesalers are not to 
stock this line. For this shipping serv- 
ice, it is understood that the company 
is to charge the wholesaler 3 per cent, 
thus reducing the markup on the goods. 


Pennsylvania Knitters 
Less Active This Year 


The Pennsylvania underwear knit- 
ting trade, for the first half of the 
present year, is understood to have op- 
erated at a considerably less active 
pace than during the same months of 
the previous year. While there are a 
few cases where manufacturers are re- 
ported to have done slightly better this 
year, the majority suffered serious 
drops in output, with some being re- 
ported as high as 50 per cent. This is 


due, say these knitters, to increasing 
handicaps in manpower and the grow 
ing searcity of sales cotton yarns, 
These manufacturers say that since the 
first of the year it has been increasing- 
ly difficuit for them to locate cotton 
yarns, unless they could skow priority 
ratings indicating the goods were for 
the Army or Navy. 


Civilian Underwear 
Shortage Predicted 


Roy A. Cheney, head of the Under- 
wear Institute, predicted that civilians 
will face one of the most serious short 
ages of winter type underwear on rec 
ord, unless immediate steps are taken 
to provide yarns and manpower. He 
pointed out that 1943 production of un 
derwear was 20 per cent under the 
1942 peak and that, unless such steps 
are taken, 1944 would see production 
cut about 50 per cent. 


Keystone Group 
Names Arbiter 

Warren K. Hess, assistant district 
attorney of Berks County, VPa., has 
been named impartial chairman under 
the Keystone Hosiery Agreement be- 
tween the Keystone Hosiery Manufac- 
turers Association and the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, ac- 
cording to a joint statement made b) 
the union head and John C. Evans, as- 
sociation president. 


Sales Drop Among Knit 
Goods Wholesalers 


The decline taking place in whole- 
sale volumes is causing alarm among 
such concerns. Knit goods selling firms 
are receiving reports of a drop of 1» 
to 20 per cent for the last few months. 
There is one cause for this situation, 
according to knit goods jobbers, who 
assert that they cannot obtain enough 
stocks from manufacturers. The out- 
look for the coming fall season is es- 
pecially dark, although this normally 
should be their busy season. As far as 
summer goods are concerned, reports 
are that wholesalers have only a few 
athletic shirts on hand. 


Nylon Yarns Used 
In Jungle Netting 

Philadelphia Army Quartermaster 
Depot said that nylon is playing an in- 
creasingly important part in the con- 
duct of the war, adding that enough 
nylon for well over a dozen pairs of 
stockings goes into a net being sub- 
stituted for cotton netting by the Army 
in the latest jungle hammock. After 
many experiments to develop the best 
type of jungle hammock, the Army de- 
cided that nylon was best for making 
the nets. It does not contain food for 
termites, it does not have to be treat- 
ed for mold, and it dries quickly. 
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FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
and improved tension device. Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 
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Ff 
Sharp Increase in Military Demands for All Types of Yarns Means policy should be at the earliest prac. 


tical date to overhaul their machinery, 





That Consumer Will Feel Effects of Such Trend Late in Pres- 
ent Year or Early in 1945—Civilians Faring Best in Rayon 
Yarns Although Outlook Is Not Good—Larger Amounts of 
Cotton and Worsted Needed by Armed Forces 


Philadelphia, June 16, 1944 


INDICATIVE of what is ahead for textile manufacturers of this coun- 
try was the recent amending of Order M-317, setting aside propor- 


which has been so actively worked dur 
ing the war, and to order new equi) 
ment as soon as possible to take the 
place of obsolete equipment—not to in- 
crease the number of spindles. 


Rayon 


Further tightening of the rayon yar) 
supply situation during the third quar 


tions of spinners’ output of cotton yarns for export use. This means ter of the present year is indicated ; 

that the policy is for us to share our goods with our less fortunate which means that weavers and knitters 

neighbors, but it also means civilian users in this country must make operating on civilian lines of such mz 

up their minds that they will get less during the war so that the pro- terials should adjust —— attairs ac 

duction can be distributed over a wider territory than previously. The a ye a = i et 

trend toward less civilian goods is also apparent in the War Produc- jioht situation in cotton and worstes 

| tion Board’s recent order setting aside a large percentage of the entire jymbers, is not known. With more 
| worsted sales yarn output for military orders only. The full effects of rayon yarn wanted for military tire: L 

: these orders will not come to consumers for months ahead, but if the there have been estimates that cuts of 
| war continues, they will be very apparent before many months have _ 10 or 15 per cent might be necessitate: o! 
| passed. They indicate what is ahead for rayon yarn consumers, and _ in quotas for many civilian makers of b 
| there is little doubt but that less of the man-made fiber will in 1945 go ‘ayon lines. Not only have rayon yarn , 

to the civilian trade, which will affect hose and other knit goods manu- a for ela my hy Da tay 
facturers whose output in recent months has been making such a good Pavon have also been wanted in large: w 
| showing, including the hosiery industry. amounts, meaning that rayon producer. A 

| + — are now coming to understan ow dif- 
| Cotton Yarns — we oe a - a oareates ficult the Shatrtbution problem is ur ye 
ee ee ree der war conditions. Under such Co! 3 


he 





Production of cotton yarns is great- 
ly enlarged over 1939, the increase, with 
no commensurate expansion in the 
number of spindles, indicating great 
improvement by management in the 
type of equipment used. But even with 
poundage practically doubled in this 
period, there is not nearly enough cot- 
ton varn to go around, and the effects 
of this situation are going to be felt 
much more by consumers six months 
from now, even though complaints have 
already been numerous. The most re- 
cent WPB order was the one making 
spinners ship a portion of their produc- 
tion to foreign countries as rated busi- 
ness. This amendment has caused 
great disturbance in the sales cotton 
yarn field, and the result has been 
that civilian buyers of cotton yarns 
have obtained even less than they had 
heen getting previously. Spinners are 
doing their best to maintain produc- 
tion at recent levels, but in many sec- 
tions they are finding this difficult, as 
many women workers have been leav- 
ing their jobs. 

But in respect to manpower, indica- 
tions are that the worst has been seen 
and that, while the summer may con- 
tinue to see difficult problems for 
spinners, by early fall the change will 
be apparent, and there will be more 
workers, although the change in this 
respect is not going to be swift. Manu- 
facturers and spinners already report 
that the change in the draft regula- 
tions have been a welcome develop- 
ment, and the coming months will see 
the cancellation of many war contracts, 
which will eventually help such lines 
as cotton spinning. After the war, 
there is expected to be a continued 
heavy demand for cotton yarns, so that 
this trade can give full employment 
for a considerable time ahead until 
the world demands have been met; and 
while spinners may not continue at the 
recent rates of production, they will be 
very active, with possibilities that de- 
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Both the Army and the Navy have 
been in the market for large amounts 
of knit goods and other textiles dur- 
ing the month, with large quantities of 
cetton knit underwear being one item. 
This takes large amounts of yarns that 
already were in tight supply. It is re- 
ealled that nroduction of single knit- 
ting yarns has shown very little in- 
crease during the war, compared with 
the large expansion that has taken 
place in weaving yarn output. This 
makes the current demand that much 
more difficult to meet, but it also 
means that, once war demands for 
woven goods end, there will be a re- 
turn of many spindles to the produc- 
tion of knitting counts that are now on 
weaving. This means that spinners 
cannot count on the current relatively 
low production of such counts to last 
forever. The invasion of Europe means 
that the Army will need much more 
underwear than was used when the 
Same soldiers were in training in Eng- 
land, because demands under war con- 
ditions are several times larger than 
under training conditions. 

Many had felt that demands for 
military cotton yarns would begin to 
taper off at this time, but there is 
nothing in sight to so indicate. Recent 
developments have been in the opposite 
direction. and with the amending of 
Order M-317, giving definite export 
varn percentages, spinners are going 
to have even less yarn to offer their 
unrated customers, although an early 
ending of the war might change this 
quickly. However, as outlined pre- 
viouslv. even then demand for Ameri- 
can textiles is expected to continue 
heavy, with lend-lease and rehabilita- 
tion programs entering the picture. 
While spinners, upon termination of 
war contracts, will be less busy, they 
will have a continued demand for more 
than. they can produce, this condition 
being likely to continue for a couple 
of years. With such outlook, their 


ditions, producers report that stocks 
of yarns in their hands have reached 
a iow level. 

Shipments of rayon yarn by Amer'- 
ean mills continue to register importan'! 
increases compared with the same pe 
riods in the previous year. Shipments 
in May totaled 45,600,000 pounds, 
compared with 43,200,000 pounds in the 
previous month and with 41,800,000 
pounds shipped during May of the pre 
vious year. Five months’ shipments of 
such yarns showed a gain of 8 per 
cent compared with the same months 
in the previous year. Stocks of fila 
ment yarns held by producers at the 
end of May totaled 8,200,000 pounds. 
compared with 7,800,000 pounds on the 
same date a month previous or wit! 
6,700,000 pounds on May 31, 19438. Sta 
ple fiber shipments in May of this vear 
were substantially larger than those 
made in the previous month or in the 
same month in 1943. 


Worsted 


Worsted knitting yarn spinners. 1) 
view of the recent order by the Wn: 


Production Board to set aside hal‘ 


of their output for a certain period 
for rated orders only, have little te 
offer the civilian trade: and there ar 
indications that such military demands 
are going to continue for a time. Fn)! 
effects of this situation will not he 
felt at retail for months, but it is cer- 
tain that by the middle of next winter 


the consumer will be feeling the ef- 


fects. This does not mean that con 
sumers will do without warm cloth- 
ing, but it does mean that he and she 
will have to do with fewer worsted 
sweaters. It is recalled that the Army 
recently decided each soldier should 
have a worsted sweater, and to see 
that enough were obtainable, the WPB 
set aside yarn production to meet the 
need. Spinners now are taking no 
civilian business. 
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Fibres and Fabries 
Sinished with 


Dandies 


Reg. U.S.A. & Cancda 





Like exquisite and long remembered strains 
of a haunting refrain, drawn by a master’s 
bow from the silent strings . . . Fibres and 
Fabrics spring to life and dasting loveliness 
when treated with DuraBeau Finishes .. . 
Acclaimed, and admired by the manufac- 
turer, jobber, retailer and wearer for over 
36 years. 


SCHOLLER Bros., INC. Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes « Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. « St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 





Use This Simple Tool 
fo Clean and Reseat Slots 
in Sinker and Divider Heads 
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Slot Cutter 





Thomas & Skinner 
No need to send sinker and divider heads back to 
factory when you have Thomas & Skinner Slot Cut- 
ters. This simple and valuable tool enables you to 
! clean out and reseat slots right in your own mill. 
| | And you can keep a machine in operation—with 


: . 0 U S TR IA L E N G I E E i S only the head you are working on out of production 











for a few hours. 
Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters are made from 








LAL 2 high grade tool steel, tempered and ground to exact 

gauge of the sinker. Comes in leather carrying case. 

TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN Every fixer should carry one. Necessary to send 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY sample sinker when ordering slot cutter. 





We manufacture a wide line of precision products 






RALPH E. LOPER 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIE 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
| COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


1101 E. 23rd ST. * INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
GREENVILLE S.C FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Stainless Steel Dye 
Boxes for dyeing wool- 


Plate No. 7019. 
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Round corner construc- 


tion. . . mo crevices into 
which old colors can seep. 












If war restrictions have forced you to “make 
do” with outworn dyeing equipment begin 
now to plan your modern post-war plant. 

Look forward to dyeing equipment that is 
designed to give you perfect dye runs at lower 
cost. Look forward to level dyeing, to an end to 
discoloration, false shades, streaking, chaffing, 
spotting. 

Blickman stainless steel dyeboxes and lirt- 
ings, designed with round corner construction 
eliminate the crevices in which dyestuff residue 
accumulates — give you more thorough clean- 
ing with a quick rinse than you can get with a 
boil out of other types of dyeing | 
equipment. 


















Send for folder 3 for 5” for full 
description of how Blickman dye- 
boxes and linings will help you cut 
production costs. 
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Ss. BLICKMAN, inc. 


207 GREGORY AVENUE e WEEHAWEEN, N. J. 
Specialists in Stainless Steel Textile Dyeing Equipment 
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ON YOUR RAYON HOSIERY os 

SL. 

Add Laurel Mildant A to your lubricating or 

sizing formulas routinely. It will prevent mold 

formation on your rayon yarns and hosiery, with ta 

its consequent invisible tendering of the fibers, Ba 

changes in dyeing properties and discoloration | sp 

of hosiery fabrics. ae 

Treat fir‘shed hosiery awaiting boarding with . 

Laurel Mildant A... it will reduce miidew hazard. 
Laurel Mildant A is a mill-tested safety meas- 
ure that pays dividends in longer life of yarn TT" 


and hosiery, more even dyeing and color. Send 
for sample order tcday. 


Thrnes goer sovap wits the fight ! v 


soaps /7 os // FINISHES 
SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
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STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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TWISTERS nani sn 


VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEERS 
will “Lend a Hand” 
when You need it Most 











TTT 


FOLERRGGGGTUCEORERRLLERETETORTT ERLE tE 


With good spinning and twisting hands almost as 
hard to find as nylon hose, the resourceful “‘help- 
ing hand”’ of a Victor Service Engineer is more 


important to you now than ever. 


The records show that his willing, experienced co- 
operation can often compensate, in a considerable 
measure, for your lack of well-trained personnel. 


Your problems are familiar to him because of his 
own mill-training, and his daily contact with other 
mills whose “headaches” are much like your own. 


He can help you smooth up spinning and twisting 
to a point where good production is less depend- 
ent on the operatives’ skill. He can also show you 
short-cuts in “tooling up” for new fibers, and 
new mixes and blends. 


Let the Victor Service Engineer “‘lend you a 
hand” whenever your production lags behind 
schedule. Write, wire, or phone for prompt service. 











VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 1898—2330 Tel. 247 


TET LARRLL LLL LLL 
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OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTO 


7RUE BLUE 


The intrepid exploits of our naval forces in al! 
theatres of war are adding new glory to the proud 
achievements of the U.S. Navy — fighting men true 
to the tradition of the boys in Navy Blue. 

Helpful in the preparation of true blue Azo dyes 
for Navy Blue is SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. This 
pure, free-flowing crystal is especially suited fo: 
manufacturing dyes and for textile dyeing. Fo: 
dyes that won't die—specify SOLVAY Sodium 


Nitrite—and be sure of highest quality! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Mann tae tured hy 
I he Solvay Proc: iJ Company 








40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 

Boston ° Charlotte ° Chicago ° Cincinnat 

Cleveland ° Detroit . New Orleans ° New York 


Philadelphia . Pittsburgh ° Sct. Louis ° Syracuse 











SODIUM 
NITRITE 
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tion of Kingsport, Tenn., and is available in FROSTED AKLO 
. Wy, 
hammered and ribbed patterns, both wired @=4| 
— | —— seye 3 
and unwired. It is sold by Libbey-Owens- “ies hc. ee 


your Glass Distributor for a Radiometer CEE 


test to show how Frosted AKLO absorbs gennane Gaeind -eaen antes aite 


ferteble on ther iobs 
sun heat. Blue Ridge Sales Division. = x x 

DN YIN A 

er painting of giess. 


Libbey:Owens-Ford Glass Company, 7074 











MILL GETS 50% MORE LIGHT WITH AKLO 


Not only were painted windows and shades 
eliminated, but Blue Ridge Frosted AKLO 
controls incoming daylight which is “evenly 


diffused over the work area, permitting day- 


light operation without electric lights”, in the 
Bowling Green Spinning Company, Inc. plant, 
Clover, S. C. Many textile mills, faced with 
intensive sun heat input, uncomfortable work- 


ing cenditions and excessive sun glare are turn- 
ing to Frosted AKLO for relief. Frosted AKLO 
is made by the Blue Ridge Glass Corpora- 





THE BR's OF 







REOUCES GLARE — Eliminetes eyettreia 


Ford through leading glass distributors. Ask 


eps 





“With Frosted Aklo, we now get 50% more interior light 
RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shedes 






































‘ la ’ than when we painted our windows", declares Supt. D. 8 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 3 Parrish, Bowling Green Spinning Company, Inc., a $. C. sp 
mi 
ar 
BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS s 
tri 
Heat-Absorbing °- Glare-Reducing ° Figured and Wire Glass 
with 
@ RADIANT HEAT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
...in low-cost, automatic, adjustable installations 
... utilizing any flammable gas as fuel 
Why not invade your spin- ..+Pprecision-built for maximum uniformity and 
ning and twisting room to speed. 
O° K. tt not. send for ae @ NOW APPLICABLE TO ALL DRYING AND FIN. 
Sterling Samples, or have ISHING OPERATIONS 
ir ese Representatives vee controlled temperatures plus high turndown 
siesta ... improved finish plus increased yardage 
Southern Representatives @ SPECIAL UNITS FOR PALMERS — TENTERS — 
- —- pee ‘ SINGERS — LOOP DRYERS — SLASHERS — 
> een... THREAD DRYERS 
og BP gs oe | @ Request new Resentgtive evouler C-12 
ee = ? INFRA-RED Division 
Pioneers in Radiant Heat Burner Equipment, Gas or Electric 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y- 
Also H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ia Canada: Canadian Textile Engineering Lid., 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal. P.0. 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention OC 
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@ The Bunting Catalog gives complete 
specifications of many sizes of fully 
machined Bunting Cast Bronze Stand- 
ardized Bearings for machine tools, 
general industrial machinery and elec- 
tric motors. Ask for your copy. 





The Modern Bearings 


@ Advances in Sleeve Bearing design and 
manufacture stimulated by the war have made 
Sleeve Bearings successful where other types 
have failed. The Bunting organization has con- 
tributed valuably to this advance and Bunting 
Cast Bronze Bearings are more largely used 
today than ever before. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate the suitability of Bunting Bearings 
in textile machinery applications. 


Bunting Cast Bronze Standardized Bearings 
for all general machinery and electric motors 
of all makes and sizes are available from stock, 
completely finished, ready for assembly. Also 
Bunting Bearing Bronze Tubular and Solid Bars 
for your own manufacture of special bearings. 
Ask your wholesaler...The Bunting Brass & 
Bronze Company, Toledo 9, Ohio. Warehouses 
in Principal Cities. 

















American Associated Consultants, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in 


the 


Utilization of Labor 


and 


Equipment 


The work we have done and are doing in the textile 


industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 


D. S$. KEOGH 


President 


J. J. SKELLY 
Vice President and General Manager 


H. B. CRAFT 


Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations 


250 PARK AVENUE, 


TTTIT TL tte | LL ASOROENEE Thee debi eed tonite 





arTT Tit 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 





A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


LS NE SN a = 


Gene 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
CINCINNATI 





123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


High grade gas, by-product. 
steam and domestic coal— Piers. 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless. 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 





Our personnel with the 
experience gained through 
long and varied marketing 
activity assures effective 
servicing of any fuel 
requirement. 











Steam and domestic coals from 
a number of producing districts. 


GENCO 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium ... Raven Run 


ral Coal Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Branches: 
BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843 
JOHN H. O'NEILL 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOX 720, 
H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. S. C. 











TISSUE TIPS <2 by VICTORIA 
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IT WOULDN'T BE HALF 
BAD HERE, JOE - 
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Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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RECORD! 


The winner is backed up by the coach, the 
trainer, the rest of the team. 

Corn Products technical staff teams up 
with many mills —helping manufacturers 
solve their textile problems; 











CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 


Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
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—Proving the 


ECONOMY 


OF 


QUALITY! 


Spree a cemes 


TE XTILE 


LEATHERS 


cost slightly more than ordinary 
leathers—BUT they 


SAVE MONEY 
BECAUSE— 


|. They last many times longer. 


seangarenel 








. They cause fewer holdups in 
production. 


3. They produce fewer 
seconds’ in materials. 


ILLIA LEP 


RESULT: 


GREATER 
NET PROFITS 


PEUPUPORTELSOUERAEEEOE CODOGDOOR CREED OGUGCROREOEE Guat 


Philadelphia. Pa. 
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WHY DO IT 
The HARD WAY? 


LUBRICATE your belts with our 
LONGSHOT BELT OILER 


AND 


DU-GRIP BELT OIL 


The old ladder method doesn’t belong to 
this age. 


Belts can be lubricated with SAFETY, 
when they need it, in half the usual time, 
without interrupting production. 


DU-GRIP is perfectly balanced, having 
the highest degree of Preserving, Pulling i Se ye 
and Cleaning qualities. ce - Se 2 al 


DU-GRIP is popular with the Textile In- 


dustry. Many have used it more than fif- RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS | 
— se HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL | 

































































We Guaranree SATISFACTION Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners _ 
M Refunded eliminates use of steam cans entirely. Goods come i 
nine a es eer from oven to tentering frame, equipped with 5 Red- | 


Ray Burners. Cloth is brought to width and drying 

DU GRIP MFG C0 completed. More production, lower costs. 
' ‘ . Write for complete details. | 
3146 Bellevue Road RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Toledo 5 Ohio 455 W. 45TH STREET —_— NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


Seuthern Representatives: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
1610 Hartford Road—Charlotte, N. C. 




















COTTON 


winning new 





Fashion Prestige! 








THEY’RE ALL COMPOUNDED IN 


Dinnells Gan Mill/ 


... affording a single and thoroughly dependable source 
of supply for all the types of powders listed below : 


opt ecnati didn monthly in 
leading fashion magazines are featuring cotton fashions, 








Fincle Scouring Powder SP TS : designed by famous designers, exclusively for the Gov- 
For Washroom Floors, Basins, Bowls, All-Purpose Cleanser P : pf- 
cad tet Henig Eade Serine Be 9 xl :  efmors ladies of the New England States. These adver 
Century Scouring Powder Heavy Duty tisements are a continuation of the series which have 
a Han-Kleen Hand Soap - already covered many southern and midwestern states. 
Selar Seap Powder Vegetable Base : 
ye a —— me Following i tial list of these f i 
Rubber Cleaner Heavy Duty : ollowing is a partial list of these famous designers, 
Endorsed by Rubber Flooring Crystal Cleanser : who are ok to build new fashion prestige for cotton: 


Monvfocturers Association Al For Dishwashing : 
Fine-Serb an Killem : Pins and Needle Shop Joset Walker 
Oit ond Grease Absorbent An Insecticide : Santa Fe, New Mexico Renee of R.K.O. Pictures 
: Claire McCardell 
For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or : Vera Maxwell parang ee a 
Finnell System, Inc. 130’ 5 ene Street, Elkhart, Indiana. : Maurice Rentner ~ 


Natalie Renke 
Dorothy Cox of McMullen Charles Armour 


Eta of Ren-Eta Deitsch, Wersba & Coppalo 


Peeeett SUStee, 18t.\ oo 











f . = 
Viemeers and omecialiAli in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 9 COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


Whe 
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Established 1702 


J. 


35 North 
NEW YORK Sixth Street, Phil 
® CHICAGO e Pp mere vgs 6, Pa. 
¢* CLEVELAN 
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BORNE SCRYMS 


Originators of the B 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 








Today.» 


1S QUALITY THAT COUNTS! 


knows that modern 


standards --° wor standards --> 
ality. And they 


demand A-1 4 
know, because of 68 years of ex- 
BORNE SCRYMSER 


perience, 
WOOL OILS give them not only the 
highest quality but value as well. 


| The trade 





| 
x BRETON OILS FOR WOO! 
+ YOK SAPONIFIED OIL FOR WOO! 


+ RER SPECIAL WOOL OIL 
% §$ WOOL Oil 


Highest quality also in: 


ar Oils > Loom O 
x Lubricants 

re Greases 
ture Greases 


Apron Oils « She ils 
Comb Bo 

High Pressv 

High Tempero 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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MANY TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


are included in the full line of 



























in the Long Run 


Pde iS em A Ara. Bete tee 
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Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers cost you less be- 
cause they give you better 
service. They're durable, 
uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen Patented Bevel 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 





Edge to insure smooth even For Better Penetration Use— 

yarn. They reach you in 

perfect condition with full AQUAKAL* No. 73 with ducks for quicker wetting out f 

count assured because they mineral or vat dyes; with piece goods, skeins, package: 
come to you in sealed metal containers. raw stock for wetting out. @ 
Samples on request—write direct or to RAYSPINOL* for cut staple g 


your nearest representative. : 
SULPHONATED OILS for boil offs or scouring 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. EE A ate | 


Send for Free C § “Ramnier ledenivtal Chamtey" 
l) y | y c R SA | § T A N ) A % an 263 00 Copy of a tech for textile rrwanens 


dyers and finishers. Please write on company letter- 


head. j 





PROV REENVILLE, 
a one | KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
a + Manufacturing Chemists 
AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 











All Kinds of 


Mill operators know what the ATLAS CARD 
FADE-OMETER and LAUNDER-OMETER CLOTHING 
have done for the textile industry in J 
predetermining the fastness to light and on 
washing of textiles. NAPPER 
CLOTHING 


ATLAS 
WEATHER. — 


now has taken an 
equally important 
place in the indus- 
try for testing fab- 
rics exposed to 
weathering under 
war conditions. The 
Weather-Ometer 
will accommodate 
large size specimens 
to meet the Federal 
specifications de- 
manding accelerated 
tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC 


DEVICES CO. 


361 W. Superior St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER 
LAUNDER-OMETER y% FADE-OMETER 





























MASS. 
































TRUCKS -e BARRELS - TRAYS 
BOXES ° BASKETS 


Write to Spartanburg, 8S. C., branch or nearest factory for cata 
logue HW 11 showing complete line of Diamond Vulcanized 
Fibre Hollow Ware. 











ONTINENTAL- IAMOND 


FIBRE COMPANY 
SOUTHERN BRANCH, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
NEWARK. DELAWARE BRIDGEPORT PA VALPARAISO. IND TORONTO CAN 
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Splintery Wood 








This vacationist’s (remember when we all were) 
wife is probably telling him that he should have 
been prepared for a flat tire .. . that he shouldn’t 
have loaded all the camping equipment on top of 
the spare. 

A spare should be readily available when you 
need it. So why don’t you order a supply of spares 
for particularly hard-working parts of your textile 
machines. 


Henderson Parts are just what you need. They 
are real workers and stay on the job long after less 
durable parts are in the scrap pile. 


Order spare parts for your textile machines to- 
day but make certain they are Henderson’s. 


H 





Write and Let Us Te 





STONHARD COMPAN\e on a How STONHARD RESURFACER Does the Job! 


ed in 192 


LENOERSO 








uN FOUNDRY & MACHINE (nf HA 


—— 


MP? 
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floors can be resurfaced without 
ripping up the old, worn floors. 


wt 
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COP PER z simi Nols Came 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings—and 7 
| off yarn. Does not creep onto leather and cork 
| . cots like oil. That’s why 7 out of 10 mills 
+ 





use it for top and bottom rolls and saddles ot 
spinning frames. | 

) Lubricant and application cost are reduced | | 
Conforming to —for NON-FLUID OIL outlasts ol 3 to} | J 


U. §. Government times. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


Specifications 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
* So. Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Ml. Atlanta, Ga 
Charlotte, N. C 


ADVAN C E * pene pee a 5.6 
SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL NON-FLMID OIL 
CORPORATION Us Par Orrice ST § FOREN COUNTRIES 










MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





245 Fifth Avenue 589 E. illinois St. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
aia : cee Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 























YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO 


SHADOWBOX 


THE PAPER-BOX PROBLEM! 


NS SIR. Or with any other angle of the paper conservation prob- 
lem. Our boys need every bit of paper and paper board the 
Army can get to ship their precious invasion supplies in. And it’s 
up to you and every other manufacturer to cut and cut and cut 
again on the use of paper and paper board. 








For every time a convoy sets sail—that’s so much more paper 
and paper board in action. And the supply, as you know, is 
diminishing. 


So your job is to figure every known way, yes, and a few un- 
known ways, to USE LESS PAPER AND PAPER BOARD. 


Don't worry about the public, your public, squawking about 
your cutting down. The big all-out national drive right now is sell- 
os public on the necessity for paper conservation. They’ll be 
with you. 


The green light is yours. Step on it. 


If your company and your community have not already started Paper 
Conservation Committees, why not get them started now yourself? | 


Let’s All Use Less Paper 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council in | | | 




















co-operation with the Office of War Information and the War Production Board. 
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“DIASTAFOR 


de-sizing agent is widely 







recognized among chemists and mill- 
owners as the all-time champion in its 
field. After 36 years, DIASTAFOR still re- 
mains the choice of the trade throughout 
the nation. 











DIASTAFOR’S unbeaten record is the 
result of the wonderful performance it 
always gives. Cottons, mixed goods and 
rayons treated with DIASTAFOR are 
smooth, supple and flawless. Their quality 
meets even the most rigid tests of the 
microscopic eye and the experienced 
touch. And there is never any danger of 


discoloration, impaired tensile strength or 
injured fibers when you use DIASTAFOR. 


There’s only one DIASTAFOR. For fur- 
ther information, ask our technical man 
or write to 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 
Diastafor Division of 


Standard Brands Incorporated | 
40 Worth Street New York 13,N.Y.. 


DIASTAFOR 


36 YEARS OF SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
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 Quabty 


STRAIGHT ON THROUGH 





The ABC LINE of 


SPINNING & TWISTER 
TRAVELERS | 


















After more than two and a 
half years of war and its pri- | 
ority demands on men, mate- ] 
rials and tools, we took occa- 
sion to check back—compare | 
Carter Travelers being pro- | 
duced today, with those of | 
three years ago. | 





On every count—we are 
making a better product today. 


This has not been as easy 
as it sounds, but—to our way 
of thinking, what good is any 
traveler if it isn’t the best | 
you can buy? 






































‘oe aru «& 









| 
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CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


OiviSiIOn OF 


A. ©. CASIER, INC 


GASTONIA, N. ¢ 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. &. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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How to Prepare Surfaces for 
3-Dimensional Painting 


If you plan to employ the new three- 
dimensional painting technique to provide 
greater visibility by color contrast, here’s 
an important point to keep in mind. All 
surfaces to be painted must FIRST be 
thoroughly clean and grease-free. 


Fer doing this important work use one of 
the many Oakite materials available that 
SPEEDILY remove all foreign matter... 
leave surfaces ready for painting . . . as- 
sure better grippage. Data FREE! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United Stotes ond Conada 


OAKITE Gs CLEANING 


MATERIALS METHODS SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 











SCREENS 


ALSO 
PICKER 


AND 


CONDENSER SCREENS 


We are headquarters for all types of metal work for the 
textile trade and specialize on card, picker, condenser 
screens. 


Many mills throughout the industry are now using our 
screens and speak highly of them. 


We will appreciate knowing your requirements as far in 
advance as possible, as WE LIKE TO DO A GOOD JOB. 


ae 
Also Manufacturers 


Patented Siasher Exhaust Systems; Card, 
ama Slasher and Twister Cylinders: 
Vaper Abso ; Quill Cans; 
Dry Cans: Boxes and 
Kettles; xes, ans, anks, te., as 
heavy as 10 Gauge te your specifications. 





Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


ATLANTA 





Points to remember 


ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Rood 
New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Cat. 





Industry 


Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


\NHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ftos-Moaonhattan, inc 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
nee meses ee 
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MILL STARCH 
“lhe Weavers Fiend’ 


Aecures * Penetrates 


Smooth, 


Safe Fire - | Thoroughly 


Resisting Floors 


 ssaaamarapenene * De pen dable 














Absorbing and 


Sparkproof. Any * Carries Weight 


Handyman Can Do The 


bok. Ne Atr-Memmer: Into the Fabrie 


ing --- Can Be Bonded To 


Feather-Edge. * A ] wa y ~ U n I fo rm 


*Boils Thin 


Can Be Easily and Quickly Laid 
Over Wood, Concrete or Composi- 


tion Floors! 





Send Today,For Free Maintenance Manual 
“OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS” 


The Keever 














Stonhard Company Starch Company. 
Established in 1922! ; : " 
{eee Columbus. Ohio 


a 
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ALL STEEL BALING PRESSES 


of 0) | OM . ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, [f(] ANNARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


This ts the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth | As. peas psrevs | 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. WP PD, 
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? Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish —a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Bex 272, Atlante, Ge. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 

















AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 


WHEN NECESSITY REQUIRES THE RESALE OF SURPLUS STOCKS, ALSO GOODS READY FOR 
DELIVERY ON CANCELLED CONTRACTS OF COTTON FABRICS. YARNS AND CORDAGE—ALL FIRST 
QUALITY IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES: 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting — Drill — Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed — Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 


WE HEREBY INVITE YOU TO COMMUNICATE WITH US 


CHARLES C. DAVIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO & ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 














CHEMICALS FOR 
SIZING + REDUCING SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





DESIZING e WETTING Machinery Division: 
STRIPPING « FINISHING ae a ee 


STATIC CARD STRIPPERS 








Chemical Division: 


CONDITIONING LIQUIDS FOR YARN AND CLOTH 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


KEARNY, W. J. GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
Montreal — Mexico, D.F.— Sao Paule — Buenos Aires 


COHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of chemicais for the Textile, Leather and other industries _. . 
Plastics .. Synthetic insecticides Fungicides .. . Enzymes 
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Photo Courtesy Penperelt Mfg. Co. 


| Rings not only RESTORE 
but INCREASE production 


Repairing machinery by replacing worn 
rings usually shows a prompt gain of 
10% to 15% restored production when 
using high-polish DIAMOND FINISH 
standard designs. But in numerous oper- 
ations you can go far beyond the stan- 
dard-practice maximum, by means of 
our exclusive Eadie lubricated styles. 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


SPINN IAG RING CO. 
enh inningand en Altec neuen 


We make all 
types of holders 






DIAMOND 
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STANZOLENE 


Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 













sam 
‘ 
=—— 
. 





Minimizes 





Stangzolene is especially suited to bath, your dyeing will be much cleaner 
eliminate ‘‘blow outs,’’ in beam dyeing with ‘‘Smudging’’ eliminated. 











“Beam Blowing ”’° 









of sulphur and direct colors. 


It will not remain in the yarn, but 
oe help to wash out loose dye par- 
ticles. 


Stanzolene will positively solve your 
“blow out’’ problem and gives perfectly 
even dyeing on package goods of sul- 
phur or direct colors. You can expect 
te find your age dyed throughout 
even around the inside of the yarn 
next to the cone itself. 


When Stanzolene is used in the rinse 


a” 





205 South 2nd. St 


Camden, N. J 






It ig not necessary to use any scour- 
ing agent, or penetrant with Stanzolene, 
as it conditions the yarn to such an 
extent that a stretching action takes 
place, where normally the reaction is to 
draw the yarn tight. thereby causing 
the beam to ‘“‘Blow’’. This drawing 
tight of the yarn will ‘take place even 
in the rinse bath unless Stanzolene is 
added. 


Write for free working sample stat- 
ing whether for sulphur or direct colors. 


Back Up the Boys By Buying Extra 
Bonds in the Fifth War Loan Drive 


9 co. of camden 


Wocasockei Ri 
>. TANGUAY 
HARRIS AVE 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex 
resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 
lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 
Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 
tails of our trtal offer. 












&. 


“LIQUID PORCELAIN. 


DAMP-TEY 











STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 








Canadian 
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a CORPORATES 


CORN SU 

TRINES, GUMS, 
CORN STARCHES, DEXTRINT "ae RAPIDS, 1owA 
NEW YORK, N. ¥- _ __. SPARTANBURG, >> 











LANE BASKET TRUCKS 








Smooth — Light — Durable 





Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 





W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc., Mfrs. 
; Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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COCKER 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
BUILDERS OF 
COMPLETE WARP 
PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 








PLIPIITALIET TIO TITTHITT Tie! ith ti di 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 








OToT:} Copablo me sto) 0(-) ae ww hiZ-3y 
and Spindle Co. 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. | 


Mg py 2 ier Lm . 
+ high Bae ign pers Magan iene A 
ig Oy iy Ae See eS 
; ee iin: xgildlalalie talas e , - 


) ROLLER=SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON. MASS Inc. 1901 





General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 


PUTTS TTT SIT PUTT ETTT © TTT TTT ST TTT ST Teo 





ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C NEW YORK diameter 

W.C HAMES RALPH GOSSETT  H. w. CURTIS eee 

185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. Give us a trial 

Dearborn 597 Telephone iso Allendale 352! 











CUIOHIUINUIHSIHINUATel GIT ‘il @ HHL AIA U Te LUILAIE 
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Less Bookkeeping 


More Protection 
USE 


4-in-1 
PAYROLL 


Envelopes 








»»» Designed to comply with the 
latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- 
quirements. Samples, prices and full informa- 
tion sent without obligation. Write today— 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 
Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA |, GEORGIA 

















with the 


LEWIS 
AIR LIFT 


Women can operate 
most folding machines 
if equipped with Lewis 
Air Lift. This Lift elim- 
inates the conventional 
foot treadle and the 
heavy work of raising 
the folding machine 
table — an especially 
difficult operation on folders of larger than 4 or 5 in. capacity. 

With the Lewis Air Lift, compressed air does the work. 
Where air is not available, we can supply a compressor. 
Ask us more about it! 





wihss 

















MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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“TEXALOX” 


HAS A BETTER 
GRIPPING ACTION 








oe are plenty of reasons why the in- 
creased gripping action of ‘“Texalox’’ is 
such a decided advantage. 


Faulty fabric due to slippage is so reduced as 
to be almost negligible. 


‘““Texalox” gets its grip from a surface com- 
posed of thousands of uniformly sized, evenly 
spaced granular projections. 

This is a surface which cannot be worn 
smooth or polished. It has a permanent grip 
that draws the fibres gently, firmly and without 
vibration. 


There isn’t the slightest trace of cut or chafed 
fibres whether the material is rayon, silk, 
cotton, wool or jute. 


Then too “Texalox” is not affected by mois- 
ture, dyes, oils or acids. 


Order from your supply dealer. Glad to send 
you free a “Texalox” roll covering. Write us 
giving length and diameter of roll and type 
of fabric you produce. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


— * ~ 


Sales Offices: and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cieveland, Boston, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Grand Rapids 


Texalox by CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 





‘Manufacturers of “Aloxite” Fillet Cloth—-Grinding Wheels — Coated Abrasives 


(Carborundum and Texalox are registered trade marks of and indicate 
manufacture by The Carborundum Company) 
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STANDARD 
KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 
with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 
boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 
eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staif about 
grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 
dure for better whites with less bleach. 





HIGH SPEED OVEREBGING, OVERSEAMING AND; HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 



































WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OF REPAIR 

LOW UPEEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2605 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. ; 


--Distributors-- 
WOLLISTER-MORELANBD €@., P. @. BOX 721, SPARTANBURE, $. ¢€ 








DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 

















An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and a —_— 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits TEXTILE MILLS « CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 


thru this publication, a trial order on PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 
your printing needs. STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 


WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 





We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 


cial a ion to the minutest detail. ~ 
vemsege entree |( PROMPT "seciee” 


question that relates to your printing 











Rockwood-Southern 





problems. short Conter Drives ® Southern Belting offers 
: Fiber and Metal Pulleys you prompt “One-Stop” 

Write us and let us quote you Bushings and Accessories Service on a complete line 

on anything from a postal card Leather Belting of mechanical drive equip- 

to a fully bound book V-Belts and Sheaves ment, that will save you 

y : Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. You can 


wesngnees: fill al] your drive needs 


The A. J. Showalter Co. oe quickly at 
Printers and Publishers C 1 UJ T H E R NZ -bilg 


Dalton ° . a ae “et @ ee om . Georgia Manufacturers and Distributors 


ATLANTA, COB ete 
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Standardize on ABR A SER 
CEeene arma. 
; onan $l 

A yor —- - rated in terms 

any ete ber ABTS 
“Calibrase” WOE 

Scientific —— en cycles” that are cota 
ep 


ef. 
- cle count ‘ . 
in cy 5” swatch is requir 


All fabrics -- 
be quickly an 


of “ wear cycles 


ed for each 





MAWANDA, W- Y- 
New York. N. ¥. 
a paratus 





11a € pat fasterh 
Alfred Suter, 20s” 
DesigneT® and Builder 











gi] By 


TANK BUILDERS fi 
TANKS 


TOWERS 


STARCH 
KETTLES 


43 
asia: 
JIG BOXES 
BOILERS 
KIERS 
AIR 
RECEIVERS 
STORAGE BINS 
SMOKE STACKS 
STAND PIPES 


‘eigagi| i: 
EsMatblished 


88 YEARS & 
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to 
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with Felters Unisorb 


There's no boring, no drilling, no damage to floors. . . 
when you anchor machines with Felrers Unisorb Cushion 
Mountings. Simply cement felt pads to floor, set machines 
down . . . and you're ready for smoother operation with a 
minimum of vibration and noise. 


Relocation is simple, too . . . with Unisorb, you just 
slosh solvent around felt pads, jack up machines, anémove 
on to a new spot. 


For the complete story of Felrers Unisorb—and how it 
may benefit you — write for a copy of ‘“Unisorb in the 
Industrial Plant.” 


The Felters Company Inc. 


210-X SOUTH STREET «¢ BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicarge. Detroit 
Sales Representatives: Dallas, Los Angeles, Nash site, St. Louss, St. Panl 
Mills: Jobnson City, New York; Millbury, Massachusers, Jackson, Mrebigan 















































CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 











POSITION WANTED 


Overseer or Assistant Weaver—Dobby or 
plain. 39 years old, married, sober. Have 
best of reference. Report anytime. Ad- 
dress Box 708, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


Superintendent above draft age. Experi- 
ence all staples—card and combed yaruos. 
Plain and Farucy weaves. References. Ad 
dress Box 712, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 























COTTON MILL WANTED 


Large vertically-integrated organization currently weav- 
ing, dyeing, printing, and distributing dress fabrics direct 
to the trade, would like to buy interest in spinning and 
weaving unit capable of producing 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
yards per month of cotton and spun rayon blended fab- 
rics in the greige. Will assume entire merchandising re- 
sponsibility and mill management, if desired. Excellent 
opportunity for marginal mill desiring a direct distribution 
to the trade. All replies confidential. Box 711, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











LIQUIDATING 


4—Jas. Hunter 50” Squeese Rolls. 
3—Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls 
5—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs. 
i mgs 50” Stainless Stee! 
Dye Jigg 
Me < eS Finishing Hydrau- 
lic Oalender. 
1—50” V. V. 3 Bowl Calender. 
18—John Hope Pantographs. 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips. 
1—Van Viaanderen Felner’ Tenter 
Quetsch. 
100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms. 
100—Copper Dry Cans 45” to 80”. 
4—48”—60” Hydro Extractors. 
1—Permutit Water Softener. 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames. 
4—35 H. P. Print Machine Motors. 
6—Copper Color Kettles, 50 to 350 
gallon capacity. 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 Worth St. 
New York, 13, N. Y. 

















Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 


designers, salesmen, overseers, secon 


Phone: Liberty 6547 


second hands, fixers, etc. "Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, 


Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 














WANTED 


Up to 12 Guskin double Shuttle or 
any other make Loom, with or wibh- 
out Jacquard heads. Give specifica- 
tions and prices in first letter. 


ALSO WANT TO EMPLOY AN EX- 
PERIENCED OPERATOR FOR RUN- 
NING THE ABOVE. MUST KNOW 
JACQUARD WEAVING AND 
DOUBLE SHUTTLE LOOMS. 


OCONEE RUG COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1112 Athens, Ga. 





WANTED 


Technically trained, _ thor- 
oughly experienced man ac- 
quainted all phases starch 
operations and applications 
textile industry, for technical 
sales and new product devel- 
opment work. Excellent op- 
portunity. Northwest corpo- 
ration. Address Box 713, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Formers, 
—— and yarns in all ‘sizes and 
colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, W. Y. 














WANTED: LOOM FIXER 


A manufacturer located in the United States who 
manuf several tries 


owns plants coun ‘ 
desires to employ a loom fxer for their cotton 
mill and finishing pleat which is lecated in a 
large South American city. For further particu- 
lars, write Box 710, c/o COTTON, Grant Blidg.. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 














WANTED! 


Your listings of surplus Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY DEALER 
10 Purchase 8t. Fall River, Mass. 





COTTON MILL WANTED 


Interested in purchasing cotton mili 
of 8,000 to 10,000 spindles located in 
South. Address Box 707, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 














WANTED 


Experienced textile overhaulers and ex- 
perienced textile operators, good pay, 
good working conditions, for Pacific coast 
area. Necessary to have clearance from 
your present employer. In answering state 
your experience. Address Box 701, ¢/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 





PERMANENT POST-WAR JOB 


available for mechanical man qualified to 
keep ootton mill equipment in good oper- 
ating condition. Southern location. In ap- 
plying name salary and qualifications. Ad- 
dress Box 714, c/o COTTON, Grant Blidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED: 


Superintendent or Assistant Manager 


A manufacturer located in the United States whv 
owns manufacturing plants in several countries 
desires to employ Superintendent or Assistant 
Manager for their eotton mill and finishing plant 
which is agg in a large industrial douth 
Ameriean ci For further particulars, write Box 
709, c/o C , Grant Bidg., Atienta 3, Ga. 
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JANSON SIZE 
yIN WAR™PRODUCTION — 


_mpohnson ag are sizing nylon 











and high tenacity rayon for parachutes, 
rayon and acetates for uniforms, and 


freating rayon yarn for fire cords. 


They~are also sizing much rayon, 





acetate, spun rayon and other syn- 


* 
CARD ROOM ROLLS AND thetic warps for civilian purposes. 
BOBBINS TUBES 
S 






Send for 12 page 
illustrated booklet. 


SPOOLS 
CONES 


SPECIALISTS 
WwooD 





Charles B.gokuson? 


\ethieacae™ 


PATERSON ) NEW JERSEY 





L 


Fe Terrell Machine o..% 


” CHARLOTTE, N. C. 













THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 





cians 





for cottons 
@ rayons and 


mixed goods 
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In the Developm 
p)___of Textiles 
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In THIS chemical age, we see evi- 
dence all around us of the wonders 
that can be brought to being in the 


laboratory. 
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= | : 
= an Antoine Claude Chaptal, thoug 

=— o lived more than a hundred years 
= ago, (1756-1832), had the vision of a 


modern industrial chemist. He stud- 


— ied chemistry at Montpellier, ee 
= ing his doctor's degree in 1777; an = 


1 


ATT 


i . 


i i hair of 
for a period occupied the c ir 
lech on at the School of Medicine 


there. 


With inherited capital, he established 
a chemical works where he manufac- 
tured mineral acids, alum, white lead 
and soda, as well as other sub- 
stances. He developed the art of dye- 
ing cotton Turkey red, using alum as 
: a mordant for the dye, madder. And 
== he also worked out a method of 
bleaching with vapor or fumes. His 
many achievements in applied chem- 
istry were honored by both Napoleon 


and Louis XVIII. 


. the whole textile industry 
core how definite and practical is 
the application of the chemist s work 
to the development of new fabrics = 
and finishes. Textile men would sure- = 
ly say with Chaptal, Chemistry = 
casts its light not only on what is al- = 
ready known and practical but also 
creates each day new arts. = 
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6. No slippage on spindle. Have perfect 
spindle cling due to resiliency. 


7. Less wear on spindles, because these car- 





RUE, the wonders of nature are limitless, yet in riers have perfect balance and thus reduce vibra- 
the case of the A. P. T. Yarn Carrier, nature is out- tion. They're “built around the hole” and therefore 
stripped, for between the time the timber crashes are always concentric with the spindle. 
to the ground, is made into paper and the finished ope 
carrier emerges, these 14 man-made advantages 8. Saving in power in some cases due to light 
are produced .. weight. 
1. No splinters. Smooth, hard surface does not 9. Minimum breakage, due to great strength 
catch yarn. in view of light weight. 
2. Practically no chipping or splitting, be- 10. Long life, resulting from their strength and 
cause of “built up” construction — layer on layer of resistance to distortion, splintering, etc. 





t . a . . 
tough paper glued together 11. No static, which is often a great advantage. 


3. No distortion of carriers from steaming or 
similar causes. They’re impregnated for water re- 


pellency. 


12. Larger capacity in some cases due to com- 
paratively thin wall and small diameter (if desired). 


13. Yarn protection due to absence of splinters 


4. Free but controlled delivery. A natural 
or rough places. 


result of smooth surface, deep, well-rounded cor- 


rugations and freedom from distortion. 14. Ultimate low cost due to operation econ- 


| 5. Resiliency. Even if bent by abusive handling, en ies, long life, 


these carriers will usually straighten out on the 
spindle. 
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Slow speed for inching, threading and 
close inspection of work in process is 


but one example of the versatility of 





Reliance motor-drive. Properly applied, motor- 
drive is more than power. In addition to con- 
trolled and variable speed, it can be the means 
of: smooth, controlled acceleration—automatic 
reversing, quick stopping—control of tension 
—tandem operation. With Reliance motor- 


drive these functions can be provided electri- 


clutches and gears. 


Reliance engineers have had wide experience 
in developing new uses for modern motor- 
drive and, in cooperation with plant engineers, 
adapting basic developments to specific indus- 
trial problems. Perhaps this experience can be 
usefully applied in your plant. It is available 
on request. Ask for Bulletin 311 showing 
application of an all electric adjustable speed 
drive for A.C. circuits. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1088 Ivanhoe Road 


Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ¢ Boston @ Buffalo ® Chicago ® Cincinnati * Detroit ¢ Greenville (S.C.)* Houston * Los Angeles ® Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia ® Pittsburgh ® Portiand(Ore.) ¢ St. Louis® Salt LakeCity «San Francisco* Syracuse * Washington, D.C. * other principal cities 




















There’s one “slow-down” that actually speeds pro- 

duction. It is easily made a function of Reliance 

Motor-Drive. Useful for set-up operations, thread- 

ing, color matching, inspection, safety. Just press 
a button and—do it electrically. 
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